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ABSTRACT 


The  cumulative  writings  and  public  addresses  of  Julius  Kambarage 
Nyerere  are  numerous  and  on  various  subjects.  But  the  theme  which 
provides  the  center  of  unity  and  links  the  overall  development  of 
Nyerere 's  thought  is  that  of  human  equality.  The  underlying  basis  of 
Nyerere 's  social  philosophy  is  his  belief  in  the  equality  of  man  and 
his  optimism  about  the  ability  of  man  to  liberate  himself  from  the 
clutches  of  social  and  economic  imperialism. 

Soon  after  Independence,  Nyerere  had  to  face  the  inevitable  task 
of  re-assessing  the  socio-political  philosophy  of  Tanzania.*  Instead 
of  a  negative  philosophy  which  consisted  mainly  of  an  indictment  of 
colonialism,  Nyerere  began  in  1962  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  a 
uniquely  African  ideology  which  he  called  Ujamaa. 

Two  major  arguments  are  presented  in  this  thesis.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  argued  that  to  examine  the  type  of  society  Nyerere  considers 
as  ideal  for  Tanzania  is  to  examine  the  concept  of  the  type  of  education 
which  will  bring  about  the  desired  new  classless  society.  From  this 
perspective,  this  thesis  describes  the  fundamental  change  in  the  approach 
to  education  which  is  required  by  Nyerere's  determination  to  make 
Tanzania  a  socialist  state.  Secondly,  this  thesis  argues  that  although 
Nyerere's  lack  of  a  highly  structured  style  may  disappoint  those  who 
prefer  a  more  analytical  and  systematic  form  of  thought,  yet  his  down- 


*The  Republic  of  Tanganyika  and  the  island  Republic  of  Zanzibar 
merged  in  a  union  on  April  26th,  1964.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
after  a  competition  was  held  to  choose  a  new  name  for  the  United 
Republic,  the  name  Tanzania  was  adopted.  In  order  to  reduce  any  confu¬ 
sion  when  dealing  with  the  pre-1964  events,  the  name  Tanganyika  is  used. 
Otherwise  the  term  Tanzania  as  used  throughout  this  thesis  refers  to 
both  the  mainland  and  the  island. 
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to-earth  intellectual  modesty  and  his  idealism  make  him  a  national 
philosopher. 

Regarding  the  problem  of  social  justice  and  national  reconstruction 
as  basically  a  problem  of  education  Nyerere  seeks,  through  the  process 
of  mass  education,  to  raise  the  level  of  critical  consciousness  and  to 
make  the  colonized  African  realise  that  it  is  only  through  self-reliance 
that  he  can  free  himself  from  the  triple  nightmare  of  poverty,  ignorance 
and  disease. 

It  ought  to  be  realised,  however,  that  Nyerere' s  philosophy  of 
Ujamaa  is  primarily  a  projection  into  the  future;  it  is  what  is  hoped 
for.  Difficulties  do  arise  in  trying  to  constitute  in  reality  the 
ideals  which  the  Ujamaa  philosophy  represents. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Theoretical  Framework 

While  admitting  that  philosophy  as  man's  quest  for  meaning1  is 

universal,  nevertheless  this  quest  is  culturally  and  historically 
2 

determined.  Differences  in  world-view  and  socio-cul tural  milieu 

often  give  rise  to  differences  in  philosophical  outlook.  Philosophical 

realities  can  manifest  themselves  to  any  person  only  through  the 

characteristics  which  belong  to  the  existential  milieu  in  which  such 

a  person  finds  himself.  Thus  the  physical  and  human  elements  in 

philosophy  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  eliminated;  they  give  rise  to 

different  cognitive  and  conceptual  approaches  to  philosophy. 

Julius  Nyerere's  philosophy,  as  is  true  of  any  European,  Asian 

or  American  philosopher,  is  colored  by  his  physical  environment  and 

his  socio-historical  condition.  His  understanding  of  himself  and 

his  place  in  the  universe,  and  his  search  for  meaning  is  manifested 

through  the  individual  and  collective  experiences  of  his  life  as  an 

African.  Since  his  primary  school  days,  Nyerere  had  two  major 

obsessions:  a  profound  belief  in  the  equality  of  all  human  beings  and 

5 

a  passionate  devotion  to  social  justice.  It  is  from  this  base  that 
he  has  developed  a  social  philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  he  calls 

g 

Ujamaa.  Ujamaa  is  both  a  philosophy  and  an  ideological  system  which 
provides  a  set  of  distinctive  theoretical  constructs  for  Nyerere. 
Through  these  constructs,  he  conceptualizes  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  society;  he  then  proceeds  to  provide  norms  and  means  of 
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transforming  the  old  man  into  a  new  socialist  man  and  the  old  social 
order  into  a  new  egalitarian  order. 

Nyerere  did  not  develop  in  any  systematic  pattern  his  theories 
concerning  the  nature  of  man  and  society,  yet  such  theories  are 
implicit  and  are  found  in  scattered  form  throughout  his  numerous 
writings,  lectures  and  speeches  on  diverse  subjects.  In  order  to 
construct  a  unified  philosophical  framework  from  these  multifarious 
writings,  the  approach  in  this  thesis  is  expository  and  interpretative. 
As  the  primary  focus  of  this  thesis  is  Nyerere' s  educational  theory, 
philosophy  will  be  the  foundation  of  this  study.  But  in  order 
adequately  to  examine  the  thought  and  action  of  Nyerere  who  is  at 
once  a  philosopher  and  the  social  and  political  leader  of  his  country, 
we  cannot  ignore  findings  from  anthropology,  political  science  and 
sociology. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

It  is  important  to  acknowledge  from  the  outset  that  the  aim  of 
Nyerere1 s  socio-political  philosophy  was  not  at  first  educational  in 
its  reference.  Yet  the  impression  that  one  gets  from  the  study  of 
his  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  is  that  it  is  educational  in  its  essence. 
Ujamaa  is  more  than  a  form  of  democratic  socialism;  it  is  primarily 
a  mode  of  group-living,  where  groups  and  individuals  communicate  and 
share  in  each  other's  experiences.  The  type  of  high  level  interaction 
and  exchange  of  experience  that  goes  on  in  the  Ujamaa  village,  is 
indeed,  very  educational.  Nyerere's  social  philosophy  explains  the 
basis  of  human  conduct,  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice  and  the 
relation  of  knowledge  and  experience;  in  its  ceaseless  search  for  the 
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possible  applications  of  ideas  to  the  whole  spectrum  of  life,  Nyerere's 
philosophy  of  Ujamaa  could  be  rightly  described  as  a  theory  of 
education. 

In  conducting  this  study,  the  following  four  objectives  are 
considered:  First  of  all,  to  examine  some  major  aspects  of  Nyerere's 
philosophy  of  Ujamaa  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  why  and  in  what  ways 
his  educational  thought  is  rooted  in  his  socio-political  theory. 
Secondly,  to  explicate  the  particular  concept  of  education  developed 
by  Nyerere  through  a  philosophical  analysis  of  his  statements  of 
educational  aims  and  goals.  Thirdly,  to  describe  the  unique  blend  of 
pragmatism  and  socialism,  and  above  all,  the  audacity  which  typifies 
Nyerere's  effort  to  humanize  education  and  make  it  a  force  for  self- 
reliance  and  a  vehicle  for  the  development  of  a  new  socialist  man. 
Finally,  to  critically  evaluate  Nyerere's  philosophical  model, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  revolutionizing  of  Tanzania  through 
education . 

Chapter  Overview 

In  this  chapter,  the  reader  is  provided  with  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  study  that  is  being  undertaken.  It  raises  and  answers  questions 
relating  to  the  aim  and  significance  of  this  study.  Also  it  introduces 
the  reader  to  Julius  Nyerere  by  reviewing  his  development  from  his 
birth  in  1922  until  1961. 

Chapter  two  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  rationale  for 
Nyerere's  key  concepts.  It  concludes  that  the  concept  of  equality  is 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  Nyerere's  social  philosophy.  His 
point  of  departure  is  that  in  order  to  build  a  true  socialist  nation. 
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there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  human  equality. 

Nyerere  expresses  his  belief  in  and  concern  for  the  common  man 
and  in  the  moral,  social  and  economic  uplift  of  the  masses  in  the 
innovative  philosophy  of  Ujamaa,  which  is  the  main  focus  of  chapter 
three.  Ujamaa  has  many  similarities  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  ideal 
of  selfless  social  awareness  and  socio-economic  egalitarianism.  But 
as  demonstrated  in  this  chapter,  these  are  only  similarities,  not 
derivatives:  Nyerere' s  Ujamaa  reflects  an  authentic  aspect  of  the 
African  material  reality. 

An  essential  element  of  Nyerere 's  reconstruction  of  society  is 
the  reconstruction  of  education.  In  chapter  four,  a  description  of 
the  colonial  style  of  schooling  is  undertaken  in  order  to  show  how 
it  was  inappropriate  because  it  did  not  prepare  the  youth  of  Tanzania 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  village  community. 

o 

It  has  been  said  that  Nyerere  "wrote  Africa's  greatest  charter"  , 

9 

that  is.  The  Arusha  Declaration  .  An  effort  is  made  in  chapter  five 
to  interpret  some  aspects  of  this  document.  Presented  as  the  ideology 
of  Ujamaa,  the  Arusha  Declaration  and  subsequent  policy  documents, 
elucidate  Nyerere 's  socio-political  development  from  1962  through  1979. 

Nyerere 's  major  educational  treatise.  Education  for  Self-Reliance^, 
was  born  out  of  Nyerere 's  realization  that  education  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  society.  In  other  words,  the  formal  school  system 
can  only  educate  a  child  within  the  social,  political  and  economic 
system  in  which  it  operates.  Chapter  six  examines  Nyerere 's  notion  of 
educational  system  as  a  living,  organic  part  of  the  life  of  the  whole 
Tanzanian  society. 

Is  Nyerere 's  philosophical  model  adequate  to  the  task  of  building 
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a  new  socialist  man  through  a  revolution  in  education?  This  is  the 
question  the  concluding  chapter  tries  to  examine. 
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Significance  of  the  Study 

Why  is  it  important  to  attempt  a  philosophical  analysis  of 

Nyerere's  theories  of  Ujamaa  and  education?  In  the  uncharted  field 

1 1 

of  African  philosophy  and  African  philosophies  of  education, 

Nyerere's  philosophical  effort  necessarily  presents  itself  as  an 
object  of  research,  especially  for  someone  who  intends  to  devote  much 
of  his  academic  life  to  promoting  African  philosophies  of  education. 

Nyerere  today  is  perhaps  the  best  known  African  non-academic  philosopher. 
Through  the  conceptualization  of  a  social  theory,  he  fulfills  the 
philosophical  task  of  bringing  unity  and  cohesion  to  diverse  and 
conflicting  beliefs  in  contemporary  Tanzania,  thus  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  integrated  social  life.  Nyerere  not  only  establishes 
some  general  philosophical  principles,  he  is  convinced  that  if  such 
principles  are  to  take  effect  in  human  conduct,  there  ought  to  be  a 
program  of  education  set  up  in  accordance  with  these  principles.  This 
is  the  primary  reason  Nyerere's  Ujamaa  furnishes  us  with  a  model  of 
a  political  education. 

This  thesis,  as  far  as  the  author  knows,  is  the  first  attempt  to 
focus  from  a  philosophical  perspective  on  Nyerere's  understanding  of 
education  in  its  wider  setting  as  implying  a  relationship  to  and  a  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  life  and  development  of  every  member  of  the  community.  This 
is  explicit  in  his  effort  to  abolish  the  colonial  mentality  which  tied  educa¬ 
tion  to  an  unequal  idea  of  social  class.  Also,  a  maiden  effort  is  made  in 
this  thesis  to  piece  together  Nyerere's  philosophical  notions,  which 
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are  scattered  throughout  his  many  writings. 

NYERERE'S  SOCIO-POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  (1922  -  1960) 

Julius  Kambaraga  Nyerere  has  been  variously  described  as  a 
teacher,  a  social  reformer  and  a  philosopher-president.  It  is  however 
in  his  role  as  a  teacher  that  he  is  most  outstanding.  Once  a  class¬ 
room  teacher,  Nyerere  is  today  a  national  teacher  and  "baba  wa  taita" 
(father  of  a  nation).  To  quote  Duggan  and  Civille:  "Nyerere's 
Swahili  sobriquet  -  Mwalimu  (Respected  Teacher)  is  a  continuing 
indication  of  his  pedagogical  capabilities".  Although  Nyerere  may 
not  be  described  as  a  technical  philosopher,  yet  his  didactic  mind 
and  imaginative  insight  have  stimulated  a  social  theory  that  may  yet 
become  the  dominant  future  of  generations  of  peoples,  especially  in 
Africa.  Nyerere  has  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  influencing  and 
shaping  Tanzanian  thought  and  attitudes  over  the  past  two  decades. 

In  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  processes  by  which  this 
single-minded  and  conscience  driven  man  obtained  his  basic  concepts 
and  assumptions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  his  early  life.  Born 
in  March  1922  at  Butiama,^  it  was  raining  so  hard  at  his  birth  that 

he  was  named  Kambarage,  after  an  ancestral  spirit  who  lived  in  the 
1 5 

rain.  At  the  age  of  23,  when  he  was  baptized  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 

1 6 

adopted  the  Christian  name  of  Julius.  His  father,  Nyerere  Burito, 

17 

was  appointed  a  chief  by  the  Germans.  His  mother,  Mugaya,  was  only 
15  when  she  married  the  61  year  old  Burito.  She  thus  became  the  5th 
wife  out  of  a  total  of  22  wives  Burito  had  before  his  death  at  age  82. 
Chief  Burito  was  survived  by  26  children;  of  these,  Mugaya  had  five  - 
Kambarage  being  her  first  born  child. 
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Self-confidence  and  spontanei ty  marked  the  early  childhood  of 

Kambarage.  He  grew  up  in  a  closely  knit  family  structure  which 

provided  cohesion,  stability,  security  and  protection.  As  John  Hatch 

points  out:  the  young  Nyerere  "acquired  a  peace  of  spirit,  a  sense 

of  security  and  a  quiet  self-confidence  from  ordered,  affectionate 
1 8 

family  life".  He  was  not  only  born  into  a  cultured,  self-reliant 
household,  the  fact  that  he  lived  with  the  "Qmwani"  (Chief's  Family) 
brought  him  into  special  contact  with  those  responsible  for  maintaining 
tribal  norms  and  customs.  Already  as  a  very  young  boy,  the  precocious 
Kambarage  was  a  silent  participant  in  the  dispensation  of  justice. 

He  often  sat  among  the  tribal  elders  and  wise  men  who  settled  family 
"palavers" . 

In  the  person  of  his  father,  Kambarage  had  a  life  model.  A  man 

of  great  sense  of  justice  and  fairplay.  Chief  Burito  succeeded  in 

imparting  to  Kambarage  his  reflective  attitude  and  his  power  to 

influence  people.  Among  the  many  similarities  between  the  elder 

Nyerere  and  the  young  Nyerere  were  the  characteristics  of  slow, 

careful  assessment  of  evidence  before  taking  decisions  and  the 

promotion  of  the  rights  of  the  common  man. 

Nyerere 's  father,  certainly  one  of  the  major 
influences  on  his  early  life,  represented  the 
calm,  secure  peace  of  ageless  custom,  the 
head  of  family  and  clan,  centre  of  a  cosmic 
society  in  which  age  was  identified  with 
wisdom  ...  He  saw  to  it  that  the  young  learned 
and  observed  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the 
tribe,  that  they  showed  respect  for  ancestors 
and  elders,  that  the  traditional  sacrifices 
were  made  ...He  was  concerned  with  the  welfare 

of  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  Kambarage 's  mother  and  other  female 
relatives,  who  introduced  him  into  the  lore  of  the  community  and  the 
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spirituality  of  his  Zanaki  tribe.  "It  was  his  mother,  as  the  closest 
female  relative"  according  to  John  Hatch,  "who  was  mainly  responsible 
for  training  Nyerere  in  tribal  manners  and  customs.  Despite  all  his 
later  international  experiences,  he  has  never  forgotten  these  lessons" 

Cultural  Milieu 


One  fact  Nyerere  has  never  forgotten;  he  is  always  the  man  from 

Butiama.  He  is  not  only  deeply  rooted  in  the  Zanaki  soil,  possessing 

all  the  wealth  of  tribal  custom  and  ritual;  he  also  shares  all  the 

philosophical  assumptions  of  the  Zanaki  tribe.  Through  the  education 

he  got  in  his  tribal  community,  Nyerere  was  imbued,  even  before  he 

reached  the  age  of  12,  with  some  fundamental  concepts  such  as: 

The  concept  that  a  leader's  first  duty  was 
service  to  the  community;  that  the  interests 
of  the  group  superseded  those  of  any  individual 
member;  that  the  leader  is  responsible  to  the 
community  which  has  the  right  to  call  him  to 
account  for  his  stewardship,  to  remove  him  if 
it  so  wills;  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends 
on  co-operation  not  competition.  This  was  the 
Zanaki  legacy  which  the  young  Nyerere  inherited 
from  his  family,  clan  and  tribe,  which  he  took 
with  him  when,  at  the  age  of  12,  he  first  left 
them" .2 ‘ 

Although  Nyerere  has  certainly  broadened  his  intellectual  horizon 
since  his  introduction  to  Western  education,  beginning  at  age  12,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  strongly  evident  from  his  way  of  thinking  that  he 
has  not  departed  significantly  from  the  general  philosophical  orienta¬ 
tion  he  had  received  from  his  tribal  up-bringing.  At  Mwisenge  and 
Tabora  schools,  as  a  young  man  in  Makerere  University  College  and  then 
at  Edinburgh  University,  John  Hatch  observes  that: 
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Julius  Nyerere  was  to  come  under  the  influence 
of  external,  alien  educational  perspectives  ... 
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he  encountered  people  and  institutions  with 
attitudes  vastly  different  from  those  of  his 
homeland.  These  influences  have  certainly 
affected  his  personality.  Yet  they  have  been 
added  to  the  foundation  laid  by  his  own  society, 
rather  than  undermining  or  changing  them.  The 
roots  of  his  nature  grew  from  the  seeds  planted 
by  the  Zanaki  community  in  which  he  was  reared, 
and  by  a  home  life  within  that  community.  Later 
experiences  enriched  and  broadened  his  percep¬ 
tions,  but  from  a  secure,  unshakeable  base. 22 

There  are  126  tribes  in  Tanzania.  The  Zanaki  tribe  is  one  of  the 
23 

smallest  of  these.  It  is  essentially  a  sedentary  farming  community. 

Unlike  some  other  African  tribes,  the  Zanaki  had  neither  kings  nor 
24 

chiefs.  Even  after  the  German  colonial  administration  imposed 

chieftaincy  on  the  people,  the  Zanaki  tribe  continued  to  remain  a 

classless,  egalitarian  society,  practising  the  concept  of  representa- 

25 

tive  and  democratic  government.  A  basic  belief  of  the  Zanaki  is 

that  culture  and  society  is  intergrated  and  bound  together  by  a 

consistent,  harmonious  set  of  values.  These  values,  according  to 

Nyerere,  were  never  questioned  or  even  thought  about.  But  the  whole 

of  society  was  both  based  upon  them,  and  designed  to  uphold  them. 

They  permeated  the  customs,  manners  and  education  of  the  people. 

And  although  they  were  not  always  honoured  by  every  individual,  they 

were  not  challenged;  rather  the  individual  continued  to  be  judged  by 

them.  Nyerere  has  grouped  under  three  headings  the  values  which 

pervaded  and  unified  the  Zanaki  way  of  life.  The  first  of  these  values 

is  love  (respect)  or  a  recognition  of  mutual  involvement  in  one  another. 

Each  member  of  the  family  recognized  the 
place  and  the  rights  of  the  other  members, 
and  although  the  rights  varied  according  to 
sex,  age  and  even  ability  and  character, 
there  was  a  minimum  below  which  no  one  could^y 
exist  without  disgrace  to  the  whole  family". 
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The  second  basic  principle  which  characterizes  the  Zanaki  tribe,  is 
the  value  of  equalitarianism,  especially  with  regard  to  "property". 

It  was  accepted  that  all  the  property  and  all  the  basic  goods  within 
the  community  were  held  in  common  and  shared  among  all  the  members  of 
the  unit.  There  was  not  complete  equality;  inequalities  existed,  but 
they  were  tempered  by  comparable  family  or  social  responsibilities 
and  they  could  never  become  gross  and  offensive  to  the  social  equality 
which  was  at  the  basis  of  the  communal  life.  The  obligation  to  work 
constituted  the  third  assumption.  Every  member  of  the  Zanaki  tribe 
and  "every  member  of  the  family  and  every  guest  who  shared  in  the 
right  to  eat  and  have  shelter,  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  to 

p  O 

join  in  whatever  work  had  to  be  done".  The  old  Swahili  proverb: 
"Mgeni  siku  mbili,  siku  ya  tatu  mpe  jembe"  (Treat  your  guest  as  a 
guest  for  two  days;  on  the  third  day  give  him  a  hoe),  underscores  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  everyone  had  an  obligation  to  work. 

In  his  introduction  to  Freedom  and  Unity,  Nyerere  describes 
how  these  three  assumptions,  which  he  had  absorbed  as  a  child,  were 
and  mostly  still  are  in  relation  to  the  family,  the  basic  values  which 
a  child  absorbs  from  his  parents,  his  elders,  relations  and  the  whole 
social  organization. 

The  child  is  indoctrinated  with  these  concepts 
in  practical  terms;  he  is  told  'that  is  your 
share1,  'go  to  your  brother'  (when  in  European 
terms  this  man  is  a  distant  relative).  And  he 
is  criticized  and  punished  if  he  disregards  the 
courtesies  due  to  other  members  of  the  social 
group,  or  fails  to  share  the  remaining  food  with 
a  late-comer,  or  Ignores  the  small  duties  entrusted 
to  him.  The  young  men  and  young  women  are  taught 
these  principles  again  in  their  tribal  initiation. 

The  principles,  without  being  analysed,  permeate  the 
form  and  the  purpose  of  the  whole  educational  system 
of  the  tribal  society. ™ 
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The  Zanaki  concept  of  the  nature  of  man  which  Nyerere  inherited 
is  not  based  on  abstraction.  The  Zanaki  tribal  man  grapples  with  the 
nature  of  man  by  expressing  in  concrete  terms  what  he  himself,  as  a 
man,  experiences  of  his  condition.  Thus  he  forges  for  himself  a 

humanistic  model  of  man  as  he  is,  man  in  his  socio-historical  environ¬ 
ment.  His  concept  of  man  is  that  of  one  who  finds  himself  ambiguous 
and  placed  in  an  ambiguous  universe;  man  who  has  to  do  battle  with 
the  forces  of  disorder  and  enslavement  that  surround  him.  However, 
man  is  perfectible.  Although  man  often  finds  himself  torn  between 
countrary  tendencies,  yet  no  human  being  is  all -evil.  It  is  always 
possible  for  man  to  create  good  out  of  evil  and  order  out  of  disorder. 

The  Zanaki  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Hence,  they 
"are  very  independent-minded  and  very  proud  of  themselves".32 
Although  each  tribal  man  has  the  ability  to  act  freely  and  voluntarily 
in  ordering  his  own  affairs,  the  Zanaki  is  always  conscious  of  his 
common  destiny  with  the  rest  of  his  tribal  group.  There  is  a  very 
high  degree  of  co-operation,  to  the  extent  that  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  self-development  and  personal  integrity  is  only  a  value 
if  it  can  be  fitted  harmoniously  into  the  general  interest  of  the 
community.  The  definition  of  a  virtuous  man  or  a  true  tribesman 
conforms  with  the  man  whose  conduct  serves  society's  end. 

There  is  a  great  emphasis  on  the  value  of  sociality,  with  a 
corresponding  denunciation  of  any  exploitative  individually  oriented 
act  of  values.  On  account  of  the  stress  on  cooperation  and  the  common 
interest,  each  tribal  man  respected  the  other,  as  each  had  an  intrinsic 
worth.  No  tribal  man,  whatever  his  position  in  the  society,  ever 
considered  another  tribal  man  as  a  means  to  an  end;  each  man  was  an 


. 
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33 

end  in  himself.  "To  treat  one's  self  or  others  as  an  end"  says 
Stella  Henderson,  "is  to  promote  the  development  of  the  best  possible 
personality.  This  is  not  a  formula  which  can  be  applied  without 
thought" 

The  Zanaki  projected  the  image  of  a  man  as  a  perfectible,  self- 
actualizing  and  free  individual,  who  nevertheless  cannot  satisfy  his 
vital  needs  apart  from  society.  The  Zanaki  tribe  entertained  no 
ambivalence  toward  equality,  as  it  was  the  practice  to  treat  all  men 
as  ends,  never  as  means.  It  is  thanks  to  this  profound  cultural  back¬ 
ground  that  Nyerere  grew  up  fighting  for  "human  dignity"  and  "equality" 
for  all.  When  he  threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fierce  battle 
to  redress  the  indignities  and  depersonalization  suffered  by  the  masses 
of  his  people  at  the  hands  of  their  colonial  overlords,  the  Zanaki 
principle  of  equality  of  all  men  was  to  be  Nyerere 's  concrete  pillar 
of  support. 

Introduction  to  Western  Ideas 

The  boarding  school  at  Mwisenge,  30  miles  away  from  home,  represent¬ 
ed  a  definite  discontinuity  in  the  life  of  the  12  year  old  Nyerere. 

It  was  his  very  first  contact  with  the  West.  The  boarders  had  been 

withdrawn  from  the  "surrounding  barbarianism  and  pagan  influences" 

•  35 

in  order  to  constitute  a  somewhat  self-sufficient  social  unit.  The 

missionary  boarding  school  excelled  in  enforcing  the  Judaeo-Christian 

morality;  it  was  a  setting  in  which  foreign  cultural,  religious  and 

nationalistic  patterns  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Character  training 

and  the  stern  code  of  European  ethics  and  the  like  were  enforced  and 

the  highly  impressionable  young  natives,  who  came  to  Mwisenge  for  an 
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education,  were  fed  the  White  man's  way  of  life.36 

Naturally,  the  young  Nyerere  experienced  a  conflict  in  identity 

which  reflected  the  cultural  dis.iuncture  between  his  rural  Zanaki 

society  and  the  Western-oriented  Mwisenge  boarding  school.  Before 

Nyerere  came  to  school  at  age  12,  his  tribal  training  had  "already 

provided  him  with  an  imaginative  framework  of  the  universe  within 

which  human  meanings,  purpose,  morality  and  relationships  were 
37 

established".  Up  until  now,  Nyerere's  ideals  and  pattern  of  life 
were  strictly  determined  by  what  he  had  learned  from  his  family  and 
tribal  community.  For  the  first  few  months  at  Mwisenge,  everything 
seemed  to  be  falling  apart.  He  was  expected  to  act  according  to  norms 
some  of  which  contradicted  a  great  deal  of  what  he  had  learned  at 
his  mother's  feet.  For  the  first  time  since  he  was  born,  Nyerere 
began  to  look  at  himself  from  the  outside;  to  perceive  himself  in 
comparison  to  or  in  contrast  with  the  European  and  the  Asian.  However, 
Nyerere  manifested,  even  at  this  early  age,  his  ability  to  adapt  to 
new  situations.  After  3  years  at  Mwisenge  and  "having  headed  the 
examination  for  the  whole  territory",  Nyerere  was  admitted  to  the 
government  school  in  Tabora  in  1936.  At  Tabora,  Nyerere  had  to  fight 
against  "elitism"  which  was  the  hall  mark  of  this  British  styled 
school.  The  core  of  the  elitist  education  was  the  achievement  of 
certain  Western  standards:  fluency  in  the  English  language,  a  Western 
way  of  thinking  and  acting,  often  conversion  to  Christianity,  Western 
forms  of  clothing,  eating  and  drinking.  In  short,  to  be  an  educated 
elite  meant  to  reject  the  African  traditional  way  of  life.  From  his 
first  year  at  Tabora,  Nyerere  refused  to  perceive  himself  as  being 
trained  to  be  one  of  the  "educated  elite".  Perhaps  the  most  crucial 
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of  all  the  formative  influences  that  impinged  on  Nyerere's  socio¬ 
political  consciousness  at  this  stage  in  his  life,  was  his  uncompro¬ 
mising  reprobation  of  the  unjustifiable  privileges  which  elitism 
bestowed  on  the  lucky  few.  He  saw  in  the  elitist  set-up  a  denial  of 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  was  at  Tabora,  that  we  can  begin  to 
discern  the  development  of  the  social  philosophical  ideas  which  were 
to  dominate  Nyerere's  life.40 

Although  he  was  a  shy  and  often  av/kward  "rural  boy",  Nyerere  soon 
distinguished  himself  at  Tabora,  as  a  brilliant  reflective  thinker. 

He  evinced  a  degree  of  maturity  far  beyond  his  actual  age  and  indica¬ 
tions  of  moral  judgment  of  an  advanced  type.  His  concern  and  sympathy 
for  the  weak  and  friendless  and  his  dedication  to  the  course  of  social 
justice  had  taken  deep  roots  at  Tabora.4^ 

However,  it  was  at  Makerere  University  College,  where  Nyerere  was 
trained  to  be  a  school  teacher,  that  he  felt  most  strongly  the  need 
to  create  meaning  and  purpose  out  of  his  everyday  social  actions  and 
interactions.  At  Makerere,  Nyerere  was  pre-occupied  with  the  search 
for  J,the  meaning  of  life";  he  spent  considerable  time  in  search  of  a 
set  of  beliefs  about  himself  and  his  contemporary  social  environment 
which  could  form  the  basis  of  his  dream  for  social  reform.  Although 
Biology  was  his  subject  of  specialization  at  Makerere,  Nyerere's  main 
interest  had  begun  to  centre  on  ideas  and  concepts,  rather  than  on 
the  specific  subjects  of  a  curriculum. 

He  was  attracted  by  what  philosophy  of  life, 
its  meaning  and  its  organisation  had  been 
propounded.  At  this  stage  he  was  enormously 
impressed  by  the  essays  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Already  he  had  acquired  such  a  fluency  of 
style  and  originality  of  perception  that  he 
twice  won  first  prize  in  the  East  African 
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literary  competition.  It  is  significant  that 
his  second  prize  was  gained  by  an  essay  on  'The 
Subjection  of  Women  in  Tribal  Society1,  in  which 
he  applied  Mill's  analysis  to  the  issue  in  the 
society  he  knew  personally.^2 

Nyerere  was  very  interested  in  an  examination  of  human  conduct 
and  society.  His  whole  philosophical  inquiry,  as  it  started  to  develop 
at  Makerere,  was  one  persistent  attempt  to  discern  the  application  of 
ideas  to  practical  life.  He  concerned  himself  with  the  immediate 
problems  of  man  and  society  and  how  to  draw  out  man's  inner  quality  of 
sociality  or  "the  mechanism  by  which  individual  man  internalizes  the 

A  "5 

interests  and  norms  of  his  community".  Nyerere  had  to  subdue  his 
passion  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  during  the  two  years  at 
Makerere,  while  he  learned  to  collate  "his  own  philosophy  from  his 
readings  and  through  exchange  of  ideas". ^  More  than  most  people  his 
age,  Nyerere  felt  the  need  to  probe  deeper  than  the  often  superficial 
analysis  of  most  politically  conscious  students.  It  is  generally 
believed  by  many  scholars  that  the  main  contribution  that  Nyerere  made 
to  student  politics  at  Makerere  "was  to  turn  minds  to  the  wider  issues 
involved  in  serious  political  change".  Without  any  doubt,  Nyerere's 
exploration  of  concepts  evolved  to  an  advanced  stage  at  Makerere,  yet 
he  has  never  been  known  to  have  indulged  in  mere  abstract  theorizing. 
Anyone  who  attempts  a  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Nyerere  cannot 
fail  to  see  how,  for  him,  thinking  is  inseparable  from  action.  He 
could  be  very  aptly  described  as  a  philosopher-president  who  possesses 
the  ability  of  being  a  well-balanced  practical  man  while  remaining  a 
broad-minded,  erudite  and  earnest  thinker. 

In  October  1949,  Nyerere  was  admitted  into  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Concerning  his  plan  of  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
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Nyerere  remarks:  Had  I  the  inclination  to  take  an  honors  degree  I 

should  have  liked  to  take  one  in  p hi 1 osophy" . 45  But  expediency 

dictated  otherwise.  He  had  been  offered  a  scholarship  to  study  biology. 

However,  he  did  not  want  to  study  any  more  biology,  so  as  a  compromise 

he  took  his  Masters  degree  in  general  arts.  Reflecting  on  his 

experience,  Nyerere  said:  "At  Edinburgh,  my  degree  was  in  history  and 

economics,  my  strongest  subject  was  philosophy.  I  read  a  great  deal. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think.  My  ideas  of  politics  were  formed 

completely  during  that  time.  It  was  my  own  evolution,  but  it  was 
47 

complete". 

Nyerere's  philosophical  ideas  spring  primarily  from  his  African 
roots.  He  has  had  the  philosophic  strain  in  his  personality  since 
early  childhood.  In  the  opinion  of  John  Hatcji,  this  fact  was  attribu¬ 
table  to  Nyerere's  family  life  and  tribal  up-bringing.48  From  his 
father,  who  was  a  tribal  chief,  he  had  his  early  lessons  in  political 
thinking  and  decision-making.  His  Zanaki  tribe  enjoyed  a  stable 
traditional  structure  and  value  system,  it  manifested  strong  kinship 
ties  and  accepted  the  principle  of  communalism.  As  a  young  philosopher, 
Nyerere  had  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  draw  on  his  tribal  common 
pool  of  ideals  and  ideas.  His  tribal  base  offered  him  so  much  by  way 
of  social  and  cultural  integration  that  he  did  not  have  to  go  outside 
the  confines  of  his  tribe  to  develop  his  fundamental  social  philosophy.40 

As  the  thesis  progresses,  we  can  begin  to  perceive  the  profound 
impact  of  his  family  up-bringing  and  the  Zanaki  values  on  Nyerere's 
philosophy  of  Ujamaa.  It  may  as  well  be  pointed  out  here  that  Nyerere 
finds  himself  faced  with  a  number  of  contradictions50  in  his  effort  to 
project  the  traditional  Zanaki  values,  especially  the  values  of 
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"equality"  and  "classless  egalitarianism",  into  the  present  conditions 
of  modern  Tanzania.  Some  of  these  contradictions  will  be  the  subject 
of  examination  throughout  this  thesis.  Nyerere  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
at  the  age  of  23  and  continues  to  remain  a  devout  Christian.  Has  his 
Christian  faith  influenced  the  development  of  his  philosophy?  And  to 
what  extent?  Nyerere  meticulously  avoids  making  any  references  to 
his  Christian  background.  The  impression  he  gives  in  all  his  public 
statements  is  that  his  Ujamaa  philosophy  has  its  roots  in  the  African 
traditional  past.  However,  J.  Franken  has  pointed  out  some  interest¬ 
ing  parallels  between  Christian  socialism  and  Nyerere' s  thought  on 
social  ism. 
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NOTES 


hhere  is  a  definitional  debate  about  what  philosophy  is.  As 
Harry  S.  Broudy  points  out:  "Philosophy  can  denote  anything  from  the 
logic  of  modern  physics  to  a  reflective  mood  about  life",  (cf.  The 
Journal  of  Philosophy.  52,  Oct.  27,  1955,  p.  612).  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  concensus  among  academic  minds  that  in  the  final  analysis. 
Philosophy  has  as  its  subject  matter  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in 
general.  It  is  in  this  sense  I  have  referred  to  philosophy  as  the 
quest  for  meaning. 

2 

The  notion  of  philosophy  as  cultural,  historical  phenomenon  was 
first  systematically  postulated  by  Auguste  Comte  (19th  Century  French 
Philosopher).  In  recent  times,  John  Dewey  and  Ernst  Cassirer  are 
foremost  among  philosophers  who  see  philosophy  as  being  intrinsical ly 
related  to  both  culture  and  history.  See,  John  Dewey,  Freedom  and 
Culture.  (N.Y.:  Capricorn  Books,  1939).  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy. 
(Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1957,  p.v.).  Philosophy  and  Civilization. 

(N.Y.:  Capricorn  Books,  1963,  p.  10).  Problems  of  Man~  (N.Y. : 
Philosophical  Library,  1946,  p.  135).  Also  see,  Ernst  Cassirer.  An 
Essay  on  Nan.  (N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1944).  — 

3 

William  E.  Abraham.  The  Mind  of  Africa.  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1962),  p.  104. 

4 

Joseph  Mull  in  has  written  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  how  the 
African  thinks.  For  details  see,  J.  Mullin.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
Modern  Africa.  (London:  G.  Chapman,  1958),  pTW. 

5 

L.S.  Kurtz  relates  how  at  the  age  of  16,  Julius  Nyerere  who  was 
made  a  prefect  at  Tabora  Government  school,  agitated  against  the 
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CHAPTER  II 


RATIONALE  FOR  NYERERE'S  KEY  CONCEPTS 

Nyerere  s  Conception  of  Human  Equality:  A  key  to  understanding  his 
social  philosophy 

In  most  of  Nyerere' s  major  speeches  and  writings,  "the  emphasis  is 
on  equality  and  its  implications".1  In  fact,the  focus  on  the  equality 
of  all  men  is  so  central  to  his  thinking  that  it  informed  all  his 
thought  and  actions.  This  emphasis  on  the  topic  of  equality  was 
largely  determined  by  Tanganyikan  history.  Nyerere 's  thinking  was 
conditioned  by  the  reality  of  a  multi-racial  society  where  the  native 
Africans  and  the  immigrant  Whites  and  Asians  have  never  lived  as 
equals.  As  Kazamais  and  Massailes  have  documented,  Tanganyika  was 
divided  into  three  separate  and  unequal  classes.  The  European 
generally  occupied  the  highest  position  in  the  government  and  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  the  Asian  had  the  middle  position, 
while  the  native  African  occupied  the  lowast  position.3  Kazamais 
and  Massailes  also  noted  that  the  British  colonial  administrators 
notoriously  fortified  the  social  prestige  of  the  small  but  wealthy 
minority,  thus  maintaining  the  seemingly  fixed  and  unalterable  status 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  remaining  in  their  respective  "God  given" 
stations  in  life. 

It  was  in  a  socio-historical  structure,  such  as  has  just  been 
describedj that  Nyerere  developed  his  key  concepts.  Among  these  key 
concepts  were  freedom,  justice  and  brotherhood.  However,  Nyerere 
contended  that  neither  freedom  nor  justice  nor  brotherhood  could 
survive  without  the  idea  of  human  equality.  There  could  be  no  real 
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freedom  in  an  unequal  society.  Hence  Nyerere  postulated  that  the 
freedom  for  individuals  to  express  their  beliefs  and  ideas  and  the 
freedom  to  vote  and  organize  "is  one  facet  of  man's  equality".^ 

With  regard  to  justice,  Nyerere  argued  that  it  depended  upon  the 
correct  appraisal  of  the  true  worth  of  man.  In  other  words,  to  have 
a  just  society,  each  individual  was  to  be  assessed  not  by  the  color 
of  his  skin,  or  his  material  wealth,  or  his  intellectual  ability  but 
each  individual's  standing  in  the  community  was  to  be  determined  by  his 
"worth  as  a  person".^  For  there  to  be  social  justice  Nyerere 
maintained:  "There  must  be  a  belief  that  every  individual  man  and 
woman,  of  whatever  colour,  shape,  race,  creed,  religion  or  sex,  is 
an  equal  member  of  society  with  equal  rights  in  the  society  and  equal 
duties  to  it".  Nyerere  agreed  with  the  traditional  philosophers  that 
in  the  final  analysis  problems  of  justice  between  men  return  in 
every  episode  to  the  problem  of  equality.  Hence  there  can  be  true 
justice  only  where  the  principle  of  human  equality  is  generally 
recognized.  The  concept  of  brotherhood  o^as  it  is  called  in  Tanzania 
" fami lyhood" ,  is  a  favourite  of  Nyerere's.  Yet  he  argued  that  the 
organization  of  a  democratic  society  cannot  wait  indefinitely  upon 
the  day  when  every  man  and  woman  would  accept  every  member  of  the 
society  as  a  member  of  his  or  her  family.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
concept  of  brotherhood  was  gaining  ground  in  Tanzania,  Nyerere  pushed 
equality  to  the  first  place.  It  was  by  far  easier  for  people  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  equality  as  a  standard  of  values  than  to 
regard  every  other  person  as  a  blood  brother  or  sister. 

Nyerere's  philosophic  concepts  rested  on  the  deepest  realities 
of  human  nature.  At  the  very  centre  of  these  realities  was  the 
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principle  of  human  equality.  He  thought  of  building  society  in  much 
the  same  way  as  building  a  house.  If  the  house  was  to  withstand  the 
wind,  the  storm  and  the  rain,  it  must  be  built  on  a  firm  foundation. 
The  same  was  true  for  society;  a  society  designed  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  man  must  rest  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  human 
equality.  "The  human  equality  before  God,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
great  religions  of  the  world,"  declared  Nyerere,  "is  also  the  basis 
of  the  political  philosophy  of  socialism".^  Nyerere  "had  a  deep 
personal  belief  in  the  innate  and  equal  worth  of  the  human  being"^8 
from  this  single  conviction  in  the  right  of  all  human  beings  to 
equal  treatment,  he  developed  his  socio-political  philosophy.  The 
underlying  basis  of  which  was  to  convince  the  skeptics  that  "the 
principle  of  equality  is  moral  and  then  to  devising  policies  which 
translate  that  principle  into  practice".0 

Grounds  for  and  Types  of  Equality: 

The  question  that  has  plagued  philosophers  since  ages  is:  "Why 
treat  all  individuals  equally  in  the  face  of  some  manifest  inequal¬ 
ities  among  them?"  There  has  always  been  the  problem  of  providing 
unassailable  logical  arguments  to  support  the  proposition  of  human 
equality.  In  a  paraphrase  of  Bernard  Williams,10  equal itarians 
argue  their  case  on  three  premises.  Firstly,  that  all  men  have  equal 
worth;  secondly,  that  all  men  have  certain  natural  capacities, 
especially  rationality,  and  lastly  that  all  men  have  certain  natural 
vulnerabilities,  for  example,  liability  to  pain  and  suffering. 

Other  than  this,  the  equal itarians'  case  relies  on  "intuition"  and 
constant  appeal  to  the  common  assent  of  mankind.11  None  of  these 
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arguments  for  human  equality  is  able  to  pass  the  rigorous  analysis  of 

the  skeptics.  Among  the  skeptics,  Friedrich  Nietzsche  posed  the 

greatest  challenge  to  human  equality  in  modern  times.  In  his 

Genealogy  of  Morals,  Nietzsche  inaugurated  a  new  standard  of  human 

worth  and  value  based  on  racial  superiority,  on  toughness,  power  and 
1 2 

strength.  Inspired  by  this  new  yardstick  for  measuring  human 

worth,  Adolf  Hitler  is  quoted  as  having  qualmlessly  asserted: 

Always  before  God  and  the  world,  the  stronger 
has  the  right  to  carry  through  what  he  wills. 

History  proves:  He  who  has  not  the  strength, 
him  the  right  in  itself  profits  not  a  whit. 13 

The  German  superman  syndrome  and  Hitler's  absurd  pretensions  that  un¬ 
tainted  German  blood  was  nature's  sign  of  highest  worth,  owe  their 
origin  to  some  aspects  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy  of  natural  inequality. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  Julius  Nyerere  was  beginning  to  mature  in 

his  philosophical  thinking,^  that  Fascism  was  at  its  peak.  In  Mein 
15 

Kampf ,  Hitler  modeled  his  vision  of  a  new  world  social  order  on 
inequality,  which  he  insisted  was  the  obvious  decree  of  nature.  Nature, 
he  insisted  is  an  aristocracy.  Everywhere  it  exhibits  the  grades  of 
good,  better  and  best;  and  of  bad,  worse  and  worst.  Some  human  beings 
are  better  than  others,  and  the  best  qualities  are  found  in  races  of 
"common  blood".  The  Germans  were  such  a  race,  by  order  of  nature. 
Therefore,  the  German  people  of  "cornnon  blood"  must  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  aristocracy  of  peoples  the  whole  world  over.  Hitler  believed 
so  much  in  the  superiority  of  the  German  people,  as  the  master  race, 
that  he  not  only  sent  millions  of  Jews  to  their  untimely  death  in  the 
infamous  "gas  chambers"  but  he  also  provoked  the  second  and  bitterly 

I  £ 

fought  world  war. 
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Nyerere  decried  Hitler's  fascism  as  the  "the  highest  and  most 
ruthless  form  of  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  made  possible  by 
deliberate  efforts  to  divide  mankind  and  set  one  group  of  man  against 
another  group" J'7  The  ruthless  subjugation  of  the  Maji  Maji  revolt 

in  his  own  country,  by  the  German  colonizers  has  in  recent  years  been 

1 8 

scholarly  documented.  Nyerere  knew  that  the  fascist  concept  of 

justice  was  satisfied  only  when  the  highest  and  the  lowest  were  in  their 

so-called  proper  places.  Nyerere  realised  that  when  the  fascist 

demanded  justice  what  he  meant  was  that  he  was  entitled  to  more  rights 

and  to  the  lion's  share  on  account  of  his  natural  superiority.  This 

fascist  concept  of  justice  was  prevalent  in  Nyerere's  Tanganyika, 

where  the  "superior"  Europeans  and  Asians  asserted  their  right  to  keep 

the  "inferior"  Africans  in  subjection  and  where  it  was  "the  divine 

right"  of  the  small  but  powerful  immigrant  group  to  always  have  the 
1 9 

lion's  share. 

Nyerere's  major  task  was  to  convince  the  skeptics  in  his  country 

that  there  were  some  respects  in  which  all  men  were  alike  which 

justified  them  in  being  treated  alike.  In  his  search  for  a  rational 

basis  for  equality,  like  most  other  equal itarians  before  him,  Nyerere 

relied  on  his  own  personal  intuition  and  metaphysical  arguments.  He 

also  appealed  readily  to  the  universal  assent  of  mankind. 

People  can  accept  the  equality  of  man  because 
they  believe  that  all  men  were  created  by  God; 
they  can  believe  it  because  they  feel  that  the 
scientific  evidence  supports  such  a  conclusion, 
or  they  can  accept  it  simply  because  they 
believe  it  is  the  only  basis  on  which  life  in 
society  can  be  organized  without  injustice. 

It  does  not  matter  why  people  accept  the 
equality  of  man  as  the  basis  of  social  organ¬ 
ization,  all  that  matters  is  that  they  do 
accept  it. 20 
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Nyerere  posited  the  self-evident  truth  that  "all  men  are  created 
21 

equal"  as  one  of  the  facts  which  put  manjqua  man,  in  the  same 

category.  Although  according  to  the  "deliberate  and  inflexible  rule" 

of  national  politics  in  Tanganyika  "a  man's  religious  beliefs  were 

never  to  be  used  in  public  arguments"  yet  in  his  defense  of  the 

principle  of  equality,  Nyerere  fell  back  on  his  own  deep  religious 

conviction  that  all  men  are  created  equal  by  God.  The  foundation  of 

African  traditional  religions  and  the  Christianity  which  Nyerere  later 

in  life  embraced  is  that  each  person  is  created  equally  in  the  image 

and  likeness  of  God.  "All  men  and  women  are  equal  before  God  who  will 

23 

judge  each  person  with  equal  justice".  Nyerere  argued  that  just  as 
all  men  are  equal  in  their  relation  to  God,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  relation  of  man  to  man  in  society  ought  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
equal ity. 

Nyerere  appealed  to  the  traditional  African  concept  of  egalitarian- 
24 

ism.  Traditional  African  society  was  neither  based  on  fixed  hereditory 

castes  (like  the  18th  Century  European  feudal  system  or  the  East  Indian 

caste  system),  nor  was  it  a  purely  meritorious  society  in  which  all 

rights  were  based  on  merit  alone.  Instead,  the  traditional  philosophy 

rested  upon  a  basic  acceptance  of  human  equality  and  the  welfare  of 

25 

every  other  man.  In  a  very  important  paper  entitled  "The  African 
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and  Democracy",  Nyerere  pleaded  that  the  doctrine  of  human  equality 

has  always  been  deeply  engrained  in  the  traditional  African  way  of 

life.  The  Westerner,  Nyerere  argued,  cannot  doubt  the  African's  sense 

of  equality  because  aristocracy  is  something  foreign  to  Africa. 

Even  where  there  is  a  fairly  distinct  African 
aristocracy-by-birth,  it  can  be  traced  historically 
to  sources  outside  this  continent  ...  In  my  own 
country,  the  only  two  tribes  which  have  a  distinct 
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aristocracy  are  the  Bahaya  in  Bukoba,  and  the 
Boha  in  Buha  districts.  In  both  areas  the 
"aristocrats"  are  historically  foreigners,  and 
they  belong  to  the  same  stock.  The  traditional 
African  society,  whether  it  had  a  chief  or  not 
and  many,  like  my  own,  did  not,  was  a  society 
of  equals.  ' 

Equality  was  the  hallmark  of  traditional  African  communal  ism.  Every¬ 
one  within  the  community  had  equal  rights,  and  no  one  was  ever  treated 
as  less  than  a  human  person.  Traditional  African  communal  ism  offered 
each  tribesman  the  opportunity  to  live  as  an  equal  without  diminishing 
the  outward  show  of  individuality.  There  was  privacy,  personal  rights 

OO 

and  personal  freedom  embodied  in  traditional  communal  ism.  Even  in 

places  where  there  were  kings  or  chiefs,  there  was  still  the  basic 
recognition  of  all  men  as  being  equal  in  their  ultimate  worth. 

Nyerere  fully  endorsed  the  notion  of  certain  properties  of  man 

as  man  (rationality,  basic  needs,  liability  to  joy  and  pain  etc.)  as 

a  proof  for  equal  human  worth.  These  common  properties,  Gregory 

Vlastos  postulates,  set  the  concept  of  human  equality  apart  from  that 

of  human  merit.  According  to  Vlastos: 

We  grade  persons  according  to  their  talents, 
skills,  character  and  personality  traits  and 
other  rankable  qualities,  but  in  respect  to 
'human  worth1  (by  definition)  all  men  get  equal 
grades.  Indeed  'human  worth',  is  not  a  'grading 
concept'  at  all  .30 

There  was  no  denial  on  the  part  of  Nyerere  that  there  were  many  obvious 

differences  in  ability  or  merit  among  men.  He  disagreed  with  the 

thorough-going  equal itarian  who  sees  all  men  as  equal  in  all  respects. 

In  his  address  to  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  University  of  Cairo 
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(Egypt)  ,  Nyerere  refered  to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  inequali¬ 
ties  which  are  everywhere  found  in  our  experience  of  men. 

Some  human  beings  are  physically  strong  and 
other  weak,  some  are  intellectually  able  while 
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others  are  rather  dull,  some  people  are  skillful 
in  the  use  of  their  hands  while  others  are 
clumsy. ^ 

It  was, however^  as  a  man  (on  the  basis  not  of  merit  but  of  human  worth) 
that  Nyerere  asked  that  all  men  be  judged.  Granted  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  ultimate  worth  Nyerere  insisted,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
toiler  and  the  shirker  are  entitled  to  equal  rewards.  In  other  words, 
Nyerere  believed  that  the  notion  basic  to  social  justice  is  that  dis¬ 
tinctions  should  be  made  if  on  account  of  some  physical,  mental  or 
moral  inequalities,  there  arises  the  need  to  make  such  distinctions. 
Unlike  the  commandment  "Thous  Shall  not  Kill",  which  according  to 
Nyerere  is  an  absolute  negative  command,  the  principle  of  equality 
demands  positive  action  and  requires  differentiation  between  men 
because  of  their  inequalities.^ 

The  principle  of  equality  is  general  in  the  sense  that  it  requires 

that  "what  ought  to  be  done  in  any  particular  situation  or  by  any 

particular  person  ought  to  be  done  in  any  other  situation  or  by  any 

other  person  unless  there  is  some  relevant  difference  in  the  situation 
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or  person  in  question".  To  say,  for  example,  argued  Nyerere  "that  a 

one-armed  old  man  and  an  active  young  man  are  equal  if  they  each  have 

ten  acres  of  fertile  land  and  a  hoe  would  be  to  make  a  mockery  of 
35 

equality".  He  then  goes  further  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that: 

There  is,  therefore,  no  absolute  and  simple  rule 
which  can  be  easily  applied  everywhere  and  to  all 
aspects  of  life  in  relation  to  equality.  Instead 
we  are  forced  back  to  concepts  of  human  dignity; 
every  member  of  society  must  have  safeguarded  by 
society  his  basic  humanity  and  the  sacredness  of 
his  life-force.  He  must  both  be  regarded,  and 
be  able  to  regard  himself,  as  the  human  equal  of 
all  other  members  in  relation  to  the  society. 36 

In  conclusion,  it  could  be  said  that  as  far  as  Nyerere  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  grounds  for  equality  are  simple  unassailable  once  we 
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understand  that  human  equality  is  distinct  from  human  merit.  Nyerere 

did  not  argue  in  favor  of  equality  as  sameness.  He  recognized  that 

there  were  obvious  differences  in  ability  and  talents  and  even  agreed 

that  injustice  could  arise  as  much  from  treating  equally,  people  who 

have  obvious  unequal  merits.  Hence  when  the  native  Tanganyikan  farmer 

insists  that  he  is  not  less  equal  to  the  European  or  Asian  (no  matter 

how  well  such  a  European  or  Asian  may  claim  to  have  surpassed  the 

African  in  intellectual  ability,  material  wealth  and  social  status) 

this  proud  farmer  is  using  his  individuality,  the  self-contained  circle 

of  his  experience,  the  personal  world  which  begins  and  ends  with  his 

awareness,  as  the  final  standard  of  human  worth3^.  The  metaphysical 

concept  of  human  equality,  according  to  Nyerere,  has  "no  room  for  the 

kind  of  arrogance  which  leads  educated  men  and  women  to  despise  the 

uneducated".  Equality  in  the  metaphysical  sense  cannot  condone  any 

situation  which  makes  the  progress  of  one  man,  or  group  of  men,  render 

it  unnecessary  for  other  men,  or  group  of  men,  to  think  for  themselves.39 

A  similar  idea  is  expressed  by  Joel  Feinberg: 

The  real  point  of  the  maxim  that  all  men  are 
equal  may  be  simply  that  all  men  equally  have 
a  point  of  view  of  their  own,  a  unique  angle 
from  which  they  view  the  world.  They  are  all 
equally  centers  of  experience,  foci  of 
subjectivity.  This  implies  that  they  are  all 
capable  of  being  viewed  by  others  imaginatively 
from  their  own  point  of  view. 4° 

Thus  far,  two  notions  of  equality  have  been  examined.  In  arguing 
that  people  ought  to  be  treated  identically  unless  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  treating  them  differently,  Nyerere  was  concerned  with 
procedural  or  formal  equality.  Among  the  sufficient  reasons  he  gave 
for  treating  people  differently  were,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
inequalities.  Another  notion  of  equality  espoused  by  Nyerere  is  meta- 
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physical  equality.  His  metaphysical  argument  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  all  men  are  equal  on  the  basis  of  their  individuality  and  the 
self-contained  circle  of  their  personal  experiences. 

Apart  from  his  concern  with  formal  and  metaphysical  equality, 
Nyerere  also  sought  to  vividly  "demonstrate  the  denial  of  equality 
which  is  inherent  in  a  colonial  situation  and  the  consequent  structure 
of  social  privileges".  Such  inequality  arises  from  the  denial  of 
fundamental  human  rights  to  the  Africans,  for  example,  the  rioht  to 
vote  and  be  voted  for,  and  the  denial  of  equal  socio-economic  opportuni¬ 
ties.  In  other  words,  the  crux  of  Nyerere's  concern  with  human  equality 
centered  on  the  fact  that  equality  implied  equal  fundamental  human 
rights.  These  rights  embraced  all  the  natural  rights  that  are  contained 
in  leading  manifestos.  In  one  of  his  most  forceful  speeches  before 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  in  New  York,  Nyerere  unequivocally 
declared  that  equality  means  that: 

Every  man  has  equal  right  to  a  decent  life  before 
any  individual  has  a  surplus  above  his  needs;  has 
equal  right  to  participate  in  government,  and  has 
equal  responsibility  to  work  and  contribute  to  the 
society  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  and  to  receive 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  the  society 
confers  on  her  citizens. 

These  rights  are  positively  expressed  within  the  Tanganyikan  context, 
in  terms  of:  (a)  racial  equality,  (b)  political  equality,  (c)  economic 
equal ity. 

Racial  Equality 

Racial  inequality  is  more  than  a  merely  prudential  question  but 
a  very  crucial  moral  concern.  Unfortunately,  many  people  seem  unfamiliar 
with  the  reality  of  racial  discrimination.  Many  are  unaware  of  its 
scope  and  even  more  are  unconcerned  by  its  scandal  and  destructiveness. 
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Nyerere  very  strongly  believed  that  peoples  and  governments  have  the 
moral  obligation  to  abolish  the  depersonalizing  ordeal  of  racial 
discrimination.  Nyerere  undertook  his  very  first  major  research,  "The 
Race  Problem  in  East  Africa"  ^  in  an  effort  to  dramatize  the  long  range 
effects  of  the  denial  of  basic  rights  to  the  majority  of  the  East 
Africans.  Duggan  and  Civil  1 e  have  scholarly  summarized  the  main  points 
of  Nyerere 's  unpublished  dissertation  under  eight  major  theses  as 
follows: 


1.  He  saw  the  problem  of  combating  racial  tensions 
in  East  Africa  as  one  of  harmonizing  and  of 
learning  to  live  together. 

2.  He  contended  that  the  blacks  do  not  question  the 
right  of  whites  to  live  in  Africa,  but  rather 
that  the  blacks  have  the  need  to  govern  themselves 
in  those  territories  in  which  they  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  population. 

3.  He  condemned  the  domination  of  one  race  by 
another. 

4.  He  contended  that  the  root  of  the  problem  is 
racial  hatred  on  both  sides  of  the  color  line, 
this  requiring  mutual  effort  at  finding  solutions, 
and  he  saw  these  causes  as  political  and  economic 
rather  than  cultural. 

5.  He  stated  the  problem  then  faced  by  East  Africans 
as  ultimately  dependent  on  the  redistribution  of 
political  and  economic  control  and  on  the  accep¬ 
tance  by  all  communities  concerned  of  the  principles 
of  social,  economic,  and,  above  all,  political 
equal ity. 

6.  He  pointed  out  the  disparity  in  numbers  between 
black  and  white  inhabitants  of  East  Africa  and 
pleaded  for  a  democratic  political  voice  of  the 
majority,  restoring  to  blacks  their  hereditary 
rights  on  the  African  continent. 

7.  He  contended  that  violence  might  be  necessary  to 
achieve  restoration  of  these  black  African  rights 
to  equality  and  political  control,  stating  that 
"a  day  comes  when  people  will  prefer  death  to 
insult  ...". 

8.  He  envisaged,  optimistically,  the  establishment  of 
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a  harmonious,  non-racial  society  in  Tanganyika 
and  in  East  Africa. 45 

It  was  on  these  eight  major  theses  that  Nyerere  based  his  fight  for 
racial  equality.  As  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  pre-independence 
Tanganyika  Legislative  Council,  Nyerere  expressed  his  apprehension 
for  any  government  policies  put  forward  as  multi-racial  or  non-racial 
policies.  The  reason  Nyerere  did  not  want  "multi-racial"  or  "non- 
racial"  to  be  used  in  policy  statements  was  because,  in  his  own  words, 

"We  do  not  hear  of  talk  of  multi-racial  policy  in  the  United  States  of 
America  or  other  countries  which  are  necessarily  multi-racial  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Why  should  there  be  emphasis  on  race  -  whether  before  that 
'race'  we  place  'multi'  or  'non'  in  Tanganyika?".  He  then  spelt  out 
what  he  thought  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Tanganyika  wanted.  They 
wanted  equal  rights  for  all  citizens;  they  wanted  that  every  citizen 
of  Tanganyika  irrespective  of  his  race,  as  long  as  he  owed  allegiance 
to  Tanganyika,  was  a  complete  and  equal  citizen  with  anyone  else.^ 
Without  being  entangled  in  the  semantic  web  of  "multi-racial ism"  or 
"non-racialism",  what  was  of  great  concern  to  Nyerere  was  that  "out 
of  peoples  of  different  religious  and  different  social  groups,  a  nation 
is  built  in  which  race  is  of  less  importance  than  a  record  of  service 
and  an  expected  ability  to  give  service". ^ 

Since  1952,  when  Nyerere  returned  from  his  studies  in  Scotland, 
he  has  written  extensively  on  the  question  of  racial  equality.  He 
explained  in  his  introduction  to  Freedom  and  Unity  (1966),  that  it  was 
only  in  the  last  year  or  so  that  Tanzania's  circumstances  had  made 
racial  equality  less  immediately  dangerous  than  economic  inequalities 
between  citizens  of  African  descent.  And  even  now,  he  quickly  added 
the  reverberations  of  events  in  apartheid  South  Africa  meant  that 
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Tanzanians  could  not  relax  their  guard  aqainst  racialism.48 

From  the  time  TANU  was  formed  until  1963,  its  membership  was 

restricted  racially  to  Africans  or  any  person  having  at  least 

one  African  parent.  The  paradox  was  how  Nyerere  who  was  a  champion  of 

racial  equality  could  inaugurate  and  preside  over  a  racially  exclusive 

organization?  Nyerere  always  denounced  racialism  as  being  "absolutely 

and  fundamentally  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man".4^ 

From  the  beginning  of  his  political  prominence,  he  proclaimed  that  he 

was  launching  his  campaign  against  foreign  domination,  not  on  racial 

principles  but  "it  is  true  to  say  that  we  in  Tanzania  campaigned  on 

the  grounds  of  human  equality".  How  does  Nyerere  resolve  the  seeming 

contradiction  between  his  ideal  of  giving  his  country  social  and 

political  institutions  which  stress  equality  of  all  men  and  women 

regardless  of  racial  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  establishment  of 

a  racially  exclusive  organization,  on  the  other?  Instead  of  paraphrasing 

Nyerere's  response  to  his  critics,  it  is  best  to  quote  at  length  from 

his  introduction  to  Freedom  and  Unity,  where  he  clarified  his  position 

on  this  apparent  conflict  between  theory  and  practice. 

The  decision  that  TANU  should  accept  membership 
only  from  Africans  ...  was  a  political  decision 
necessary  because  of  the  prevailing  lack  of 
self-confidence  in  the  African  community.  Years 
of  Arab  slave  raiding,  and  later  years  of 
European  domination  had  caused  our  people  to 
have  grave  doubts  about  their  own  abilities. 

This  was  no  accident;  any  dominating  group  seeks 
to  destroy  the  confidence  of  those  they  dominate 
because  this  helps  them  to  maintain  their  position, 
and  the  oppressors  in  Tanganyika  were  no  exception. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  biggest  crime 
of  oppression  and  foreign  domination  in  Tanganyika 
and  elsewhere,  is  the  psychological  effect  it  has 
on  the  people  who  experience  it.  A  vital  task  for 
any  liberation  movement  must  therefore  be  to  restore 
the  people's  self-confidence,  and  it  was  quite  clear 
to  us  that  a  multi-racial  TANU  could  never  do  that. 

There  would  be  too  many  amongst  our  people  who  would 
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believe  that  any  successes  of  the  movement  were 
due. to  the  superiority  and  assistance  of  our  non- 
African  members.  Only  by  creating  and  developing 
our  own  exclusive  organization  could  we  begin  to 
develop  confidence  in  our  own  abilities  ...  For 
these  reasons  TANU  became  a  racial  organization; 
yet  it  was  one  which,  from  the  beginning  campaigned 
for  racial  equality.5^ 

Of  course,  the  European  and  Asian  residents  of  Tanganyika  were 
not  convinced  by  Nyerere's  logic.  On  several  occasions  before  the 
United  Nations  Trust  Territory  Committee,  Nyerere  was  hard  putv 
trying  to  rationalize  the  fact  that  although  TANU  was  a  racially 
exclusive  organization,  it  was  nevertheless  for  racial  equality  for  all 
Tanganyikans-  ^ 

Political  Equality 

Nyerere  saw  the  restoration  of  the  democratic  political  rights  of 
the  majority  as  one  of  the  major  solutions  to  the  problem  of  social 
unrest  in  his  country.  He  contended  that  unless  there  was  political 
equality  or  political  justice  for  all  there  cannot  be  a  true  democratic 
society.  And  political  justice  implied  for  Nyerere,  a  balanced  ex¬ 
change  of  rights  and  duties  between  all  the  citizens  and  the  state. 

This  condition  is  absent  when  a  small  minority  says,  "we  know  and  the 

c  o 

ethers  are  fools  who  must  be  led  like  sheep".  Nyerere  insisted  that 
all  men  and  women  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  having 
political  liberty  and  political  rights.  In  fact,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  exercise  of  political  rights  was  a  precondition  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  traditional  African  dignity.  It  is  only  through  universal 
suffrage,  in  which  the  illiterate  farmer  as  well  as  the  well  educated 

and  wealthy  merchants  have  the  same  right  to  vote  and/or  be  voted  for, 

54 

that  the  African  can  safeguard  his  dignity  as  a  man. 


There  has  been 
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consistency  in  Nyerere's  application  of  political  equality  in  Tanzania 
since  independence.  Both  the  black  majority  and  the  European  and  Asian 
minority  enjoy  equal  political  rights. 

Economic  Equality 

One  of  the  pivotal  questions  in  the  debate  on  economic  equality 
implies  a  clarification  of  the  notion  of  distributive  justice.55  The 
objection  the  wealthy  minority  was  raising  against  Nyerere's  plea  for 
economic  equality  was  why  it  should  be  held  morally  responsible  to 
alleviate  the  poverty  of  the  masses  which  it  neither  created,  intended 
nor  desired?  In  other  words,  why  must  the  few  who  have  worked  very 
hard  to  possess  their  wealth  and  who  have  every  right  to  their  well- 
earned  private  property  be  morally  required  to  give  up  either  part  or 
most  of  their  right  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rights  of  others?  Nyerere's 
answer  was  that  while  the  State  may  not  guarantee  every  individual  an 
equal  right  or  an  equal  share  of  the  nation's  wealth,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  prevent  the  wealthy  from  exploiting  the  less  fortunate. 
"We  want  to  work  towards  a  position'!,  says  Nyerere,  "where  each  person 
realizes  that  his  rights  in  society,  above  the  basic  needs  of  every 
human  being,  must  come  second  to  the  over-riding  need  of  human  dignity 
for  all".56 

Nyerere  anchored  his  principle  of  distributive  justice  on  the 

traditional  African  concept  of  the  "responsibility  of  the  one  for  the 

57 

many".  According  to  this  general  principle,  the  well-off  farmer  or 
hunter  or  trader  was  morally  required  to  prevent  something  bad  (for 
example,  starvation)  from  happening  to  any  other  member  of  the  community, 
if  what  he  would  sacrifice  was  of  less  consequence.  It  did  seem  that 
this  traditional  principle  was  a  question  of  duty  rather  than  mere 
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charity.  As  Nyerere  observed^  "it  would  certainly  be  a  major  social 
disgrace  for  one  member  of  a  family,  however  senior,  to  be  acquiring, 
for  example,  personal  property  in  the  form  of  trade,  clothes  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  while  another  member  was  denied  his  basic  rights".58  In 
traditional  African  life,  an  affluent  farmer  was  required  by  social 
custom  to  act  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  even  in  cases 
where  he  did  not  want  to.  The  traditional  morality  of  wealth  made  it 
clear  that  no  man  had  any  right  to  non-necessary  goods  while  some 
others  were  likely  to  die  of  starvation  (and  thus  lose  their  right  to 
life).  Unfortunately,  by  introducing  the  possibility  of  hoarding 
wealth  through  money,  by  encouraging  the  acquisitive  instinct  in  man, 
and  by  basing  social  status  on  material  wealth,  lamented  Nyerere,  the 
Capitalist  and  money  economy  introduced  into  Africa  by  the  trading 

and  colonial  powers  undermined  the  very  basis  of  traditional  social 
59 

life.  One  of  the  major  causes  of  economic  inequality  in  Africa  today 
was  the  super-imposition  of  Western  Capitalism  on  African 

traditional  communal  ism. 

The  Capitalist  and  money  economy  ...  operates  on 
the  basis  of  individualism;  it  encourages 
individual  acquisitiveness  and  economic  compet¬ 
ition  ...  'In  the  capitalist  and  money  economy' 

...  the  economic  inequalities  between  men  become 
so  great  that  man's  basic  equality  is  impercepti¬ 
bly  transformed  into  a  merchant  and  client 
relationship  ...  It  is  then  impossible  for  all 
members  of  the  society  to  discuss  together  as 
equals  ...  the  common  interest  has  been  replaced 
by  the  interest  of  the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots" . 

Much  as  Nyerere  did  not  want  to  deny  the  individual's  right  to  private 

property,  he  came  down  heavily  on  any  form  of  exploitation  through 

the  ownership  of  private  property.  He  minced  no  words  in  cautioning 

the  rich  property  owners  and  privileged  merchants  of  Tanganyika  that 
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they  had  no  right  to  goods  which  they  acquired  through  exploitation 
and  compulsive  wrongdoing.6^ 

If  a  society  is  to  be  made  up  of  equal  citizens  with  equal  rights, 

Nyerere  argued,  then  each  man  must  control  his  own  means  of  production. 

Thus  the  farmer  must  own  his  own  land,  his  hoe  or  his  plough,  and  so  on. 

When  one  man  controls  the  means  by  which  another 
earns  or  obtains  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
which  are  essential  to  life,  then  there  is  no 
equality.  One  man  must  call  another  "master"  - 
for  he  is  the  master  of  life  as  truly  as  if  he 
had  the  power  to  kill  with  a  gun.  The  man  whose 
means  of  living  are  controlled  by  another,  must 
serve  the  interests  of  this  other  regardless  of 
his  own  desire  or  his  own  needs. 62 

Nyerere  admitted  that  it  was  now  impracticable  to  revert  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  way  of  life  in  which  each  farmer  worked  his  own  land  with  his 
own  tools,  and  for  his  own  family  needs.  To  achieve  rapid  economic 
justice  in  our  modern  industrial  age,  Nyerere  suggested  that  the  "state 
must  have  effective  control  over  the  major  means  of  production  and  must 
facilitate  the  collective  ownership  of  the  country's  resources" .6^ 

One  of  the  measures  Nyerere  took  to  translate  the  theoretical 
concept  of  economic  equality  into  concrete  reality  was  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  in  1967  of  all  the  major  means  of  production.  But  inspite  of  his 
good  intentions,  Nyerere 's  effort  to  bring  about  economic  equality 
was  being  frustrated  by  the  emergence  of  an  African  petite  bourgeoisie 
who  paid  lip-service  to  socio-economic  equality. 

The  Critical  Stage  °f  The  Struggle  jforJlhuru 

It  would  betray  extraordinary  obtuseness  to  attempt  an  exposition 
of  the  UHURU  (National  Freedom)  movement  spearheaded  by  Julius  Nyerere 
in  Tanganyika,  without  taking  account  of  the  revolution  in  the  world 
of  thought,  feeling  and  action  which  was  taking  place  through  all 
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British  colonial  empire  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century.64  Great 
Britain  ruled  for  several  decades  vast  overseas  colonies,  taking  from 
the  colonized  peoples  their  power  to  think  for  themselves  and  their 
right  to  make  decisions  over  their  own  lives.  The  diffusionist  British 
colonial  policy  robbed  the  colonized  of  their  culture  and  "took  the 
word  out  of  their  mouth".  Although  this  imperialist  usurpation  did 
arouse  resentment,  at  times  amounting  to  violent  rejection,  the 
colonial  power  offered  no  apologies  for  the  systematic  and  often  ruth¬ 
less  destruction  of  the  colonized  way  of  life.  Lord  Fredrick 
Lugard,  for  example,  arrogantly  maintained  that  the  British  considered 
it  an  obligation  to  humanity  to  spread  British  values  and  ideology  in 
all  her  colonies.  He  wrote: 

As  Roman  imperial  ism  laid  the  foundation  of 
modern  civilization,  and  led  the  wild  barbarians 
of  these  islands  (Britain)  along  the  path  of 
progress,  so  in  Africa  today  we  are  repaying 
the  debt  and  bringing  to  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  -  the  abode  of  barbarian! sm  and  cruelty  - 
the  tower  of  culture  and  progress. 66 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century  the  revolution  against  Great 
Britain  was  mounting.  A  handful  of  colonial  educated  intellectuals 
in  the  colonies  was  beginning  to  be  self-assertive  and  very  articulate 
in  demanding  the  right  to  self  government.  First,  it  was  East  India 
which  successfully  fought  for  and  won  the  right  to  national  freedom; 
then  followed  the  independence  of  Burma,  Ceylon  and  Ghana.  The  example 
of  these  countries  provided  Nyerere  with  the  impetus  and  set  him  think¬ 
ing  about  Uhuru  for  his  own  country. 

In  April  1953,  Nyerere  was  elected  the  president  of  The  Tanganyika 
African  Association  (TAA) ,  founded  in  1929  as  a  social  organization. 

It  took  Nyerere 's  powerful  insight  to  realise  that  this  association  must 
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be  made  into  a  full-fledged  political  party  if  it  was  to  be  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  constitutional  reforms  that  were  bound  to 
take  place  in  Tanganyika.  On  July  7th,  1954,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Nyerere,  the  moribund  TAA  was  transformed  into  a  new  political  party 
and  renamed  The  Tanganyika  Africa  National  Union  (TANU)*.  So  important 
was  this  day  in  the  history  of  Tanganyika  that  July  7th  is  celebrated 
in  Tanganyika  as  "Saba  Saba"  (the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month)  and 
is  usually  a  national  holiday.  From  its  inception  TANU  was  a  strong 
nationalist  movement,  backed  by  all  the  tribes  and  the  chiefs  and 
completely  unidentifiable  with  any  one  particular  tribe. ^ 

As  the  chief  policy  maker  of  TANU,  the  aims  and  objectives  espoused 
by  TANU  expose  Nyerere's  own  philosophical  thinking  at  this  stage  in 
his  life.  When  TANU  was  born,  Nyerere  was  32.  It  was  the  arduous 
task  of  this  young  school  teacher  to  abolish  the  "negative  philosophy 

£  O 

and  politics  of  complaints"  which  was  rampant  and  to  forqe  a  viable 

philosophical  system  which  would  bring  about  freedom  for  all  Tanganyikans 

to  live  a  decent  human  life.  The  major  objective  of  Nyerere  was  to 

prepare  his  people  for  Uhuru,  by  building  up  national  consciousness 

especially  among  the  Africans,  and  then  to  fight  for  independence.  In 

his  bitter  and  unceasing  protest  against  the  denial  of  political  freedom 

to  his  people,  Nyerere  warned  of  the  imminence  of  a  shocking  revolution. 

We  have  been  oppressed  a  great  deal ,  we  have  been 
exploited  a  great  deal,  and  we  have  been  disregarded 
a  great  deal.  It  is  our  weakness  that  has  led  to 
our  being  oppressed,  exploited  and  disregarded.  Now 
we  want  a  revolution  -  a  revolution  which  brings 
to  an  end  our  weakness  so  that  we  are  never  again 
exploited,  oppressed  or  humil iated .69 

Nyerere's  indomitable  belief  was  that  only  the  politics  of  Uhuru  could 

give  the  people  of  Tanganyika  the  opportunity  to  revolutionize  their 

^Hereafter  TANU  is  used  throughout  this  thesis  to  refer  to  the  ruling 
party  in  mainland  Tanzania. 
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country  and  their  own  lives.  Beginning  at  the  grass-root  level, 

Nyerere  mounted  a  huge  campaign  to  educate  the  masses  concerning  the 

implications  of  Uhuru.  From  the  outset  Nyerere  impressed  upon  his 

people  that  Uhuru  meant  "not  the  right  to  a  flag  or  a  seat  at  the 

United  Nations,  but  the  right  to  determine  our  own  policies  in  the 

light  of  our  own  interests ".7(^ 

During  the  seven  long  years  he  campaigned  for  independence, 

Nyerere  made  it  crystal  clear  to  his  people  that  the  struggle  for 

Uhuru  was  not  a  fight  aimed  at  an  imaginary  enemy. 

If  we  must  spend  our  brains  we  must  not  spend 
them  planning  or  wondering  how  we  are  going  to 
achieve  our  Uhuru.  We  must  spend  our  brains,  we 
must  spend  sleepless  nights  to  see  how  we  are 
going  to  give  our  people  the  water  they  need, 
to  give  them  the  schools  they  need,  how  we  are  7, 
going  to  give  the  people  the  health  they  require. 

Uhuru  ought  to  be  understood,  Nyerere  stressed,  as  a  challenge  and  as 

a  right  "to  work  for  ourselves,  the  right  to  design  and  build  our  own 
72 

future".  Borrowing  a  page  from  Marxism,  Uhuru  meant  for  Nyerere 
"the  ability  to  achieve  totality  of  human  goods,  satisfactions  and 
aspirations,  material  and  spiritual  -  fundamental  to  which  is  the 
mastery  and  rational  control  of  the  processes  of  the  production  of  the 
material  conditions  of  human  life".73 

Nyerere  regarded  the  struggle  for  Uhuru  in  a  social  and  moral 
context.  And  it  is  here  that  a  philosophical  frame  of  reference 
particularly  comes  into  play.  Nyerere  admitted  in  an  interview  with 
William  Edget  Smith,  that  he  remained  much  more  philosophical  than 
political  through  out  the  struggle  for  Uhuru. 7^  His  focus  of  attention 
was  the  ethical  implications  of  the  denial  of  human  equality  and  the 
effects  of  such  denial  on 


social  organization.  Despite  constant 
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harassment  from  the  colonial  authorities,  Nyerere  was  steadfast  in 

pointing  out  the  danger  inherent  in  a  situation,  such  as 

in  Tanganyika,  where  economic  divisions  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 

coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  divisions  between  the  races. 

Where  ever  extreme  poverty  exists  beside  a 
visibly  high  standard  of  living,  there  is  the 
risk  of  bitterness;  when  the  problem  is  linked 
with  racial  differences,  it  is  far  more 
potentially  dangerous  than  in  mono-racial 
societies .75 

The  fact  that  the  African  majority  in  Tanganyika  was  denied  the  right 
to  self-determination  by  this  same  affluent  minority  made  a  potentially 
dangerous  situation  even  worse. 

After  the  formation  of  TANU  in  1954,  Nyerere  was  faced  with  a 
personal  dilemma.  He  had  been  trained  as  a  school  teacher  and  he  liked 
teaching.  But  all  along,  Nyerere  had  been  active  in  the  political  and 
social  affairs  of  his  country.  He  was  very  conscious  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  he  could  make  to  the  political  emancipation  of  his  colonized 
motherland.  Many  of  his  comrades  and  close  associates  also  perceived 
the  immense  untapped  political  potentialities  inherent  in  Nyerere.76 
Now  it  started  to  dawn  on  Nyerere  that  the  position  of  leadership  of 
the  only  national  political  party  in  Tanganyika,  was  not  only  very 
sensitive,77  but  it  was  also  one  that  required  a  full-time  job.  It 
took  Nyerere  several  agonizing  months  to  make  up  his  mind.  When  he 
finally  decided  in  March  1955  to  change  from  teacher  to  full-time 
politician,  he  was  without  a  paying  job.  TANU  did  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  Nyerere  as  its  national  president.  Perhaps  the  simple  reason 
Nyerere  resigned  from  his  teaching  position  knowing  quite  well  he  would 
be  without  pay,  was  because  at  this  stage  he  saw  politics  as  the  career 
in  which  he  could  best  give  expression  to  his  reforming  concerns. 

Between  1954  and  1955,  Nyerere  studied  in  great  detail  Gandhi's 
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writings  on  non-violent"  resistance.  This  was  to  be  Nyerere's  route 
to  political  independence  for  Tanganyika.  However,  it  was  the  history 
of  the  Maji  Maji  revolt  and  its  bloody  consequences  that  was  Nyerere's 
best  teacher. 

Memories  of  the  Hehe  and  Maji  Maji  wars  against 
the  German  colonialists,  and  their  ruthless 
suppression,  were  deeply  ingrained  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  ...  The  people,  particularly  the 
elders,  asked.  How  can  we  win  without  guns.  How 
can  we  make  sure  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
a  repetition  of  the  Hehe  and  Maji  Maji  wars.78 

It  was  part  of  Nyerere's  task  to  make  his  people  understand  that  peaceful 
methods  of  struggle  for  independence  were  possible.  Nyerere  believed 
that  not  even  the  struggle  for  Uhuru  should  give  the  right  to  any  person 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  whim  and  caprice.  Such  freedom,  even  if 
it  is  attained,  Nyerere  contended,  easily  degenerates  into  the  so-called 
freedom  of  anarchism.  Such  type  of  freedom  ultimately  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  freedom.  The  struggle  for  Uhuru  was  not  a  call  to 
violence  and  anarchism,  but  a  call  to  the  knowledge  of  specific  necessi¬ 
ties,  especially  the  necessity  of  human  equality  and  the  freedom  to  make 
intelligent  choices  of  the  means  to  attain  immediate  and  distant  human 
goals. 

In  December  1961,  Tangayika  attained  political  independence.  It  was 
now  up  to  Nyerere  to  evoke  practical  principles  -  based  on  his  theory 
of  human  equality  -  which  would  guide  action  and  judgment-making  in 
the  realm  of  day-to-day  social  policy.  Since  the  concept  of  equality 
is  basic  to  Nyerere's  philosophy  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  fre¬ 
quently  throughout  this  thesis. 
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CHAPTER  III 


NYERERE'S  SOCIO-POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  (1961-1966) 
In  Search  of  a  Political  Philosophy 


Throughout  the  struggle  for  Uhuru  Nyerere  based  his  position  on 
"the  belief  in  the  equality  of  human  beings,  in  their  rights  and  in 
their  duties  as  human  beings  and  in  the  equality  of  citizens  in  their 
rights  and  duties  as  citizens".^  This  emphasis  on  the  moral  nature 
of  the  struggle  for  Uhuru  created  among  the  people  of  the  Tanganyika 
certain  expectations  about  the  actions  of  their  independent  nation 
and  its  leadership. 

TANU  called  for  equality;  our  people  now  expect 
it.  We  called  for  human  respect;  out  people 
now  demand  that  their  leaders  accord  it  to 
everyone  regardless  of  his  economic  or  social 
degree.  We  called  for  equality  of  opportunity; 
our  people  are  now  critical  that  this  does  not 
exist.  It  is  these  moral  expectations  which 
create  both  the  problems  and  the  opportunities 
in  the  very  different  circumstances  of  the  post¬ 
independence  period  in  Tanzania. 2 

Nyerere  was  faced,  now  that  Uhuru  had  been  attained,  with  the 

problem  of  evolving  a  political  philosophy  which  would  address  itself 

to  the  increasing  demand  for  social  and  economic  equality  in  a  country 

where  the  "haves"  are  generally  the  immigrant  minorities,  and  the 

"have-nots"  are  the  indigenous  majority. ^ 

As  Nyerere  made  clear  in  his  "Independence  Message  to  TANU": 

We  have  been  talking  for  a  long  time  about  what 
sort  of  house  we  want  to  build  on  this  land. 

Now  we  have  the  chance  to  do  it  ...  We  have 
agreed  that  our  nation  shall  be  a  nation  of 
free  and  equal  citizens,  each  person  having 
an  equal  right  and  opportunity  to  develop 
himself  and  contribute  to  the  maximum  of  his 
capabilities  to  the  development  of  our  society. 
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We  have  said  that  neither  race  nor  tribe  nor 
religion  nor  cleverness  nor  anything  else,  could 
take  away  from  a  man  his  own  rights  as  an  equal 
member  of  society.  THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  HAVE  NOW 
TO  PUT  INTO  PRACTICE. 4 

Nyerere  admitted  that  a  complication  in  the  social  structure  of 
Tanganyika  made  it  imperative  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  common  people  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  did  not  become  less  glaring  and,  especially,  if 
differences  in  social  and  economic  status  were  not  freed  from  their 
link  with  racial  divisions  then,  the  newly  won  independence  will  be 
simply  good  for  nothing.5 

What  Nyerere  needed  at  this  stage  was  a  social  theory  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  could  state  in  practical  terms.  As  there  are 
several  models  in  terms  of  which  human  experience  can  be  conceived, 
Nyerere' s  major  task,  at  this  stage,  was  to  assist  his  people  to 
understand  themselves  and  their  universe  through  an  analysis  of  a 
coherent  model  of  political  thinking  and  acting.5  Since  the  time  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  men  have  tried  to  conceive  their  social 
existence  by  analogy  with  various  models.  According  to  Isaiah  Berlin, 
Plato  tried  to  frame  his  system  of  human  nature,  its  attributes  and 
goals,  following  a  geometrical  pattern  since  he  thought  it  would 
explain  all  there  was.  So,  too,  the  biological  pattern  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  many  Christian  images  with  which  the  writings  of  the 
"Fathers"  as  well  as  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  abound.  These  models 
are  represented  in  the  notion  of  a  great  human  orchestra  in  which 
every  man  has  a  particular  score,  for  which  he  is  a  particular 
instrument.  There  is  the  analogy  of  the  family,  which  casts  light 
upon  human  relations  not  provided  by  a  mechanical  model  (such  as  that 
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of  Hobbes).  Then  there  is  the  notion  of  an  army  on  the  march  with 
its  emphasis  on  such  virtues  as  loyalty,  dedication,  obedience, 
needed  to  overtake  and  crush  the  enemy.  All  these  and  many  besides 
are  models  in  terms  of  which  human  beings,  solitary  thinkers  as 
well  as  groups  and  societies,  have  conceived  of  their  experience.7 

The  traditional  African  family  pattern  provided  Nyerere  with  a 
model  through  which  he  thought  about  human  nature,  its  attributes  and 
goals.  Nyerere' s  aspiration  was  to  extend  the  traditional  African 
family  pattern  which  was  based  on  the  principles  of  "equality,  free- 

g 

dom  and  unity",  to  the  modern  nation-state  setting.  In  other  words, 
the  model  of  the  democratic  society  Nyerere  hoped  to  bring  about  in 
Tanganyika  was  to  be  equivalent  to  the  traditional  close-knit  African 
extended  family.  In  1962,  Nyerere  articulated  his  thoughts  concerning 
the  path  he  wanted  Tanganyika  to  take  in  a  paper  entitled:  "Ujamaa  -- 
The  Basis  of  African  Socialism  ."9  Ujamaa  was  the  name  Nyerere 
decided  to  call  his  philosophy  of  socialism.10 

In  the  early  stages,  it  was  very  difficult  to  define  Ujamaa.11 

Part  of  the  reason  was  because, as  Cranford  Pratt  cautiously  puts  it, 

the  socialism  in  which  Nyerere  believed  owed  little  to  Marxian  or  to 

European  democratic  socialism. 

There  are  parallels  between  his  theories 
of  socialism  and  the  theories  of  some 
other  socialists  just  as  there  are 
parallels  between  his  democratic  theory 
and  the  writings  of  Rousseau.  But  in  each 
case  these  are  parallels  rather  than 
derivatives  J2 

Nyerere  sought  the  foundation  for  his  Ujamaa  in  the  African  tradition 
of  kin  and  tribe,  stressing  the  socialist  "attitude  of  mind  which  in 
the  tribal  days  cave  to  every  individual  the  security  that  comes  of 
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belonging  to  a  widely  extended  family". ^  So  seemingly  unorthodox 
was  Nyerere's  concept  of  Ujamaa  that  a  communist  seminar  held  in 
Prague  in  1963  did  not  hesitate  to  excommunicate  Nyerere.  In  May 
1963,  Khrushchev  himself  pronounced  an  anathema  on  Nyerere's  brand 
of  socialism,  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  only  one  true  socialism, 
that  is,  the  Marxist  scientific  socialism.1^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Ujamaa?  Out  of  the  maze  of  sometimes 
overlaid  definitions,  two  important  elements  are  most  identifiable 
with  Nyerere's  concept  of  Ujamaa.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the 
rejection  of  the  colonialist  attitude  of  mind  and  the  recapturing  of 
the  traditional  African  "attitude  of  mind".  This  aspect  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  dissociative  element  of  Ujamaa.  It  is  dissociative 
in  the  sense  that  it  draws  attention  to  the  existence'  t)f  a  mode  of 
production  and  a  state  of  mind  that  is  antithetical  to  the  traditional 
African  experience.1 5  Nyerere  felt  the  need  to  take  steps  to  overcome 
these  contradictions.  And  part  of  the  collective  and  ethical  aspects 
of  overcoming  these  contradictions,  Nyerere  contended; was  the 
recapturing  of  the  traditional  African  "attitude  of  mind".16  The 
second  element  of  Ujamaa  was  not  spelt  out  until  1967  in  the  historic 
document:  "The  Arusha  Declaration".17  Here  the  developmental  aspect 
of  Ujamaa  was  emphasized,  as  the  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  was  put  into 
practice.  In  the  "Ujamaa  villages"  the  peasant  population  live  a 
cooperative,  commune  type  of  life  which  made  possible  the  provisions 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  such  as,  food,  shelter,  schools, 
health  care  and  adequate  water  supply.19  Since  this  chapter  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  pre-Arusha  notion  of  Ujamaa,  our  emphasis 
here  will  be  on  the  dissociative  element  of  Ujamaa. 
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Ujamaa  as  "Attitude  of  Mind" 

Basic  to  Nyerere's  philosophy  of  socialism  was  his  insistence 
that  Ujamaa  was  an  "attitude  of  mind".20  what  exactly  did  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Ujamaa  attitude  of  mind  imply  for  Nyerere?  In  answering, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  digress  a  bit,  to  examine  the  notion  of 
attitude  formation  in  general.  According  to  Ramon  J.  Rhine,  an 
attitude  of  mind  is  based  on  the  individual's  mental  adaptation  to 
his  experiences.  It  is  a  more  or  less  permanently  enduring  state  of 
readiness  of  mental  organization  which  predisposes  an  individual  to 
react  in  a  characteristic  way  to  any  object  or  situation  with  which 
he  is  related.  Nyerere's  objective  in  stressing  the  dissociative 
element  of  Ujamaa  was  to  provide  a  new  structure  of  value  orientation 
which  would  predispose  his  people  to  effect  a  change  of  attitude  at 
a  philosophic  level.  Hence  Nyerere's  call  for  a  recapturing  of  the 
traditional  attitude  of  mind  could  be  said  to  represent  a  value  or 
a  "slogan  capable  of  providing  for  the  rationalizations  of  action  by 

encapsulating  a  positive  attitude  towards  a  beneficial  state  of 
2? 

affairs" . 

Without  any  claims  to  intellectual  pretensions,  Nyerere's  aim 
was  to  polarize  the  disequil ibrated  Tanganyikan  societal  values  into 
one  group  of  attitudes  which  were  needed  to  change  the  structure  of 
the  present  system,  as  opposed  to  the  colonial  value  system  which 
alienated  the  African  from  his  past,  while  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
Among  the  values  which  were  rooted  in  the  African  past  were  certain 
attitudes,  such  as  (a)  the  attitude  of  self-esteem,  (b)  the  attitude 
of  cooperation,  and  (c)  the  attitude  of  regarding  wealth  not  as 
an  instrument  of  domination  but  as  a  means  of  banishing  poverty  in 
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23 

the  community.^  These  were  some  of  the  attitudes  of  the  African  past 
Nyerere  wanted  to  rejuvenate. 

The  Attitude  of  Self-Esteem 

Many  decades  of  colonization  had  created  in  the  African  a  deep 
seated  "inferiority  complex",  coupled  with  a  crisis  of  identity.  In 
Tanganyika,  as  was  true  of  all  the  former  colonized  emergent  nations 
of  Africa,  the  African  man  was  in  search  of  his  identity.24  To 
paraphrase  Robert  Lane,  identity  refers  to  firstly,  self-image, 
the  awareness  of  one's  own  ideas  and  desires,  secondly,  self¬ 
description,  the  individual's  thought  about  his  personal  characteristics 
and  thirdly,  self-esteem,  the  approval  of  one's  self  and  ideas.26  The 
colonial  tactic  eroded  the  very  foundation  of  traditional  African 
personality.  The  aim  was  to  make  sure  that  the  African  looked  at 
himself  only  in  terms  of  the  whiteman  and  that  he  acted  only  by 
imitation,  never  from  personal  reflection.  This  tactic  was  exemplified 
in  the  modernization  paradigm  of  development  prevalent  in  British 
Overseas  colonies  at  the  turn  of  this  century.26  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  education  of  a  small  elitist  group,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  system  innovators.  Thus  the  colonial  overlords  and  their  hand¬ 
picked  African  col  1 aborators  usurped  the  roles  of  "the  thinker  and  the 
innovator".  All  the  thinking  and  all  the  changes  were  made  for  the 
colonized  African.  In  a  situation  such  as  we  have  just  described, 
the  African's  self-image,  his  self-description  and  his  self-esteem 
were  laid  to  rest.  His  reflective  and  creative  thinking  habit  was 
inhibited  because  of  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  political  action 
and  decision  from  the  tribal  environment  where  the  elders  were 
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accustomed  to  sit  under  the  tree  and  talk  until  they  agree,  to 
the  colonial  metropole. 

The  colonial  school  system,  based  on  a  harsh  socialization 

philosophy,  taught  the  Africans  who  were  privileged  to  have  formal 

education  to  be  submissive  and  content  with  their  status  in  life. 

As  Albert  Memmi  provokingly  remarks,  all  who  pass  through  a  colonial 

school  system  cannot  but  imbibe  a  depersonalizing  colonial  mentality. 

The  first  ambition  of  the  colonized,  notes  Memmi,  is  to  become  egual 

to  that  splendid  model  (colonizer)  and  to  resemble  him  to  the  point 

of  disappearing  in  him.^9  The  African  was  mis-educated  to  think  that 

the  only  way  to  human  dignity  and  self-esteem  was  to  barter  all  he 

is  and  all  he  had  for  the  Western  way  of  life.  Of  all  the  crimes  of 

colonialism,  writes  Nyerere: 

There  is  none  worse  than  the  attempt  to  make 
us  believe  we  had  no  indigenous  culture  of 
our  own;  or  that  what  we  did  have  was  worth¬ 
less  --  something  of  which  we  should  be 
ashamed,  instead  of  a  source  of  pride... 

Those  of  us  who  acquired  a  European  type  of 
education,  set  ourselves  out  to  prove  to  our 
colonial  rulers  that  we  had  become  'civilized'; 
and  by  that  we  meant  that  we  had  abandoned 
everything  connected  with  our  own  past  and 
learnt  to  imitate  only  European  ways.  Our 

vounq  men's  ambition  was  not  to  become  well 
educated  Africans  but  to  become  Black 
Europeans!  Indeed,  at  one  time  it  was  a 
compliment  rather  than  an  insult  to  call  a  man 
who  had  imitated  the  Europeans  a  'Black  European '.30 

It  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  best  interest  of  the  colonial  rulers  to 

destroy  the  "identity"  of  the  colonized,  because  as  Paulo  Freire 

explains: 


For  the  cultural  invasion  to  succeed  it  is 
essential  that  those  invaded  become  convinced 
of  their  intrinsic  inferiority.  The  more 
invasion  is  accentuated  and  those  invaded  are 
alienated  from  the  spirit  of  their  own  culture 
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and  from  themselves,  the  more  the  latter  want 
to  be  like  the  invaders,  to  walk  like  them, 
talk  like  them.31 

Nyerere  was  convinced  that  a  recapturing  of  the  traditional  African 
identity  could  help  his  people  achieve  psychological  emancipation. 

By  stressing  the  attitude  of  self-esteem,  Nyerere  hoped  to  arouse 
the  critical  consciousness  of  Africans  to  awaken  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  many  years  of  colonialism  and  repression. 

No  one  was  more  aware  than  Nyerere  that  a  man's  estimation  of 

himself  as  a  person,  is  one  of  the  dynamic  sources  of  ideas.  It  was 

imperative  to  do  something  to  destroy  the  colonial  myth  which  made 

the  African  think  very  poorly  of  himself  and  his  abilities,  thus 

effectively  shutting  himself  off  from  the  world  of  ideas.  The  power 

to  think  and  to  give  birth  to  ideas  was  to  be  the  foundation  stone 

of  the  new  Tanganyika  Nyerere  hoped  to  create.  In  his  speech  to 

the  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Conference  in  1963,  Nyerere  let  it  be  known: 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Independence 
struggle  is  to  get  the  right  to  think  for 
ourselves  and  apply  the  results  of  our 
thinking.  We  did  not  carry  on... bitter 
fight  for  freedom  in  order  that  we  may  become 
jumping  jackasses,  which  wait  to  see  what  a 
Western  or  an  Eastern  power  will  say  about  an 
idea  before  automatically  doing  likewise. 32 

If  it  is  true,  as  Crane  Brinton  has  suggested,  "no  ideas,  no  revolution, 

it  is  little  wonder  why  Nyerere  linked  idea-systems  unequivocally  with 

the  process  of  revol utionary  change  he  wished  to  bring  about  in 

Tanganyika.  He  saw  the  attitude  of  approval  of  one's  self  and  ideas 

as  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the  success  of  his  social  reforms. 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  would  enable  the  young  and  old  to  reconstruct 

the  traditional  African  process  of  reflective  thinking  and  action 

which  once  gave  meaning  and  value  to  life  long  before  the  Western 
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intrusion. 

Attitude  of  Cooperation: 

A  socialist,  in  Nyerere's  thought,  is  one  who  believes  in  human 

equality  and  the  common  historical  destiny  of  mankind;  one  who  has 

mutual  respect  and  care  for  his  fellow  man;  one  who  is  more  keen  on 

cooperation  than  on  competition  with  his  fellow  man.  And  a  socialist 

society  is  a  society  of  men  with  the  above  attitude  of  mind.34  The 

Ujamaa  attitude  of  cooperation,  as  espoused  by  Nyerere,  had  an 

ethical  meaning  which  implied  the  political,  economic  and  social 

well-being  of  every  single  member  of  the  society.  Once  again, 

Nyerere  drew  on  the  lessons  of  the  traditional  institution  of  the 

extended  family.  The  traditional  African  family  life  was  based  on 

the  cooperative  principle  which  virtually  excluded  the  idea  that  one 

member  of  the  extended  family  could  kill  another  or  steal  from 

another.  There  was  an  attitude  of  mutual  respect  and  reciprocation, 

and  every  member  of  the  extended  family  accepted  the  obligation  to 

cooperate  in  all  things  for  the  common  good.35  In  this  traditional 

setting,  each  individual  had  equal  human  dignity,  each  individual  had 

freedom;  no  one  was  ever  in  want  as  everyone  enjoyed  cooperative 

experience  and  group  living  which  made  all  members  of  the  extended 

family  happy,  both  individually  and  socially.  According  to  Nyerere: 

Traditional  African  society  was  not  called 
"socialist";  it  was  just  life.  Yet  it  was 
socialist  in  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
based.  It  involved  human  equality  and  it 
involved  mutual  responsibility,  with  every 
member  of  the  community  being  concerned  about 
the  work  and  welfare  of  every  other  member. 36 

The  spirit  of  individualism  was  never  a  feature  of  traditional 
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African  community.  In  the  tribal  community  in  which  Nyerere  grew  up, 

people  were  always  conscious  of  their  common  destiny  and  existence 

was  defined  in  collective,  not  in  individual, terms. 

Africa  is  essentially  a  country  of  community 
government;  collective  life  and  social 
solidarity  give  its  habits  a  fund  of  humanism 
which  many  peoples  might  envy.  It  is  also  because 
of  these  human  qualities  that  a  human  being  in 
Africa  cannot  conceive  the  organization  of  his 
life  outside  that  of  the  family,  village  or  clan. 

The  voice  of  the  African  peoples  has  no  features, 
no  name,  no  individual  ring. 37 

Traditional  tribal  politics  dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  its  objective  was  the  common  good  of  all .  Nyerere  believed 
that  neither  the  individual  nor  the  society  can  be  conceived  in 
splendid  isolation.  The  individual  needs  to  learn  to  cooperate  with 
the  society  in  order  to  achieve  his  full  potential  ;  no  man  can  live 
and  act  in  complete  isolation.  On  the  other  hand,  society  is  not  a 
self-sufficient  entity,  it  is  made  for  man  and  it  is  individuals  in 
their  manifold  relations  and  interactions  to  each  other.38 

Nyerere' s  emphasis  on  the  attitude  of  cooperation  springs  from 
the  traditional  African  communal  ism  which  engendered  a  solidarity 
or  the  bonds  that  hold  individuals  together  in  terms  of  shared  and 
common  emotions,  about  the  same  highly  valued  ideas  and  objects".30 
On  account  of  this  solidarity,  the  individual  could  say,  "I  am 
because  we  are  and  since  we  are,  therefore  I  am".40  We  in  Africa  5 
argued  Nyerere,  have  no  need  of  being  converted  to  socialism.  This 
was  because  "socialism  is  rooted  in  our  own  past,  and  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  society  which  produced  us".41  Nyerere  saw  a  definite 
continuity  of  traditional  communal  ism  with  Ujamaa.  This  is  perhaps 
why  he  did  not  regard  Ujamaa  as  a  revol utionary  creed  in  the  Marxist- 
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Leninist  sense.  For  Nyerere,  Ujamaa  was  at  this  stage,  primarily 
a  revolution  in  thinking  and  a  revolution  in  African  attitudes 
towards  their  rich  history  and  cultural  heritage.  All  that  was 
necessary  to  achieve  Ujamaa  from  traditional  communal  ism,  in  Nyerere's 
words  was  a  revolution  with  a  purpose". ^  purpose  of  such  a 

reform  or  revolution  consisted  in  re-educating  the  Africans  to  regain 
their  former  attitude  of  mind. 

In  the  traditional  African  society,  the  individuals  within  the 

community  took  care  of  the  community  and  the  community  took  care  of 

the  individuals.  The  African  has  traditionally  been  "socialistic". 

For  this  reason,  Nyerere  stressed  the  fact  that  Ujamaa  was  hardly 

more  than  a  restatement  in  contemporary  idiom  of  the  princ  i pies  of 

cooperation,  mutual  respect,  and  so  on,  underlying  traditional 
44 

communal  ism.  Modern  African  socialism,  affirmed  Nyerere,  can  draw 
from  its  traditional  heritage  the  recognition  of  society  as  an 
extention  of  the  basic  family  unit.  But  it  can  no  longer  confine  the 
idea  of  a  social  family  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe,  nor  indeed,  of 
the  nation.  Our  recognition  of  the  family  to  which  we  all  belong, 
continued  Nyerere,  must  be  extended  to  embrace  the  whole  society  of 
mankind.  The  Ujamaa  attitude  of  cooperation,  mutual  respect, 
concern  and  responsibility  give  an  ethical  ring  to  Nyerere's  socialism. 
It  makes  sure,  that  'the  supreme  test  of  all  political  institutions 
and  industrial  arrangements  shall  be  the  contributions  they  make  to 
the  all-round  growth  of  every  member  of  the  society".^ 


Attitude  Towards  Wealth 


A  very  important  aspect  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Ujamaa 
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"attitude  of  mind"  implies  a  radical  change  in  the  concept  of 
wealth.  Many  cynics  doubt  Nyerere's  sincerity  in  audaciously 
declaring  that  "there  are  more  important  things  in  life  than  the 
amassing  of  riches,  and  that  if  the  pursuit  of  wealth  clashes  with 
things  like  human  dignity  and  social  equality,  then  the  latter  will 
be  given  priority".47  How  could  a  philosopher-president  of  one  of 
the  poorest  countries  in  the  world  indulge  in  such  wishful  thinking, 
the  skeptic  asks.  How  does  Nyerere  hope  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
incentives  with  such  an  idealistic  attitude  towards  wealth?  The 
answer  lies  in  Nyerere's  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
weal th. 

To  Nyerere,  the  only  purpose  of  weal  this  the  banishment  of 

poverty.  He  saw  nothing  wrong  with  a  person  wanting  to  be  wealthy, 

but  the  coveting  of  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation  was 

incompatible  with  Ujamaa. 

The  moment  ..weal  th  is  divorced  from  its  purpose, 
which  is  the  banishment  of  poverty,  there 
develops  a  ruthless  competition  between  individ¬ 
uals,  each  person  tries  to  get  more  wealth, 
simply  so  that  he  will  have  more  power  and  more 
prestige  than  his  fellows.  Wealth  becomes  an 
instrument  of  domination,  a  means  of  humiliating 
other  people.  The  very  basis  of  socialism  is 
the  rejection  of  this  use  of  wealth. 48 

Nyerere  believed  that  a  society  that  stresses  material  wealth  and 

success  at  all  costs  puts  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  individual 

who  does  not  succeed,  who  starts  out  from  a  position  of  poverty  or 

who  finds  opportunity  blocked  because  of  social  inequality.  Such  a 

person  may  resort  to  anti -Ujamaa  behaviour  not  because  he  is  poorly 

socialized  but  because  he  is  too  well  trained  in  prevailing  values 

of  society.  He  accepts  the  capitalist  values  of  the  dominant  society. 
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He  nourishes  dreams  for  economic  success,  dreams  to  acquire  as  much 
wealth  and  power  as  possible.  If  he  does  not  know  how  to  handle  such 
dreams  and  aspirations,  he  resorts  to  activities  which  betray  the 
national  interests  and  the  common  good  for  personal  gain  to  attain 
his  goals.49 

Nyerere  is  opposed  to  capitalist  values  and  refuses  to  accept 

the  doctrinaire  Western  European  socialists  glorification  of 

capitalism  as  the  father  of  socialism".^9  However,  Nyerere  does  not 

condemn  capitalism  per  se,  but  some  specific  exploitative  tendencies 

inherent  in  being  a  capitalist. 

In  the  individual,  as  in  the  society,  it  is  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  distinguishes  the  socialist 
from  the  non-socialist.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  possession  or  non-possession  of  wealth. 

Destitute  people  can  be  potential  capitalists  - 
exploiters  of  their  fellow  human  beings.  A 
millionaire  can  equally  well  be  a  socialist; 
he  may  value  his  wealth  only  because  it  can  be 
used  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men.  But  the 
man  who  uses  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  dominating 
any  of  his  fellows  is  a  capitalist.  So  is  the  man 
who  would  if  he  could! 51 


Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Nyerere 's  bitter  indictment  of 
the  introduction  of  Capitalism  with  its  lust  for  economic  competition 
and  individual  acquisitiveness  into  Africa.  This  undermined  the 
attitude  of  traditional  family  life  and  communal  ism  where  "nobody 
starved,  whether  of  food  or  human  dignity,  because  he  lacked  personal 
wealth;  he  could  depend  on  the  wealth  possessed  by  the  community  of 
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which  he  was  a  member".  Instead  of  this  communitarian  attitude  to 
weal tli,  capitalism  introduced  economic  competition  not  to  obtain  the 
basic  necessities  of  life,  but  a  competition  for  wealth  based  on 
greed  and  the  desire  to  get  more  power  and  more  prestige  for  the 
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purpose  of  dominating  somebody  else.  Nyerere  proposes  a  radical 
change  in  the  attitude  to  wealth  and  material  possessions.  He  is 
conscious  of  the  obvious  fact  that  on  account  of  differences  in 
abilities  and  talents,  some  people  will  always  have  more  wealth  than 
others.  But  he  indignantly  observes  that  "there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  a  society  where  one  man,  however  hard-working  or  clever  he 
may  be,  can  acquire  as  great  a  'reward'  as  a  thousand  of  his  fellows 
can  acquire  between  them".53 


Towards  a  National  Ethic: 


In  a  moving  speech  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  June  28, 
1962,  Nyerere  emphasized  how  important  it  was  for  Tanganyika  to  have 
a  national  ethic  if  she  was  to  preserve  her  Ujamaa  way  of  life  and 
protect  her  citizens  from  the  tyranny  which  man  often  inflicts  on  man. 
The  point  must  be  made,  he  argued  that  ultimately  the  safeguard  of 
the  people's  rights,  the  people's  freedom  and  those  things  which 
they  value,  "is  the  ethic  of  the  nation".54  Nyerere  himself  has 
outlined  the  following  eight  ethical  principles  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  philosophy  of  Ujamaa: 

1.  The  fundamental  equality  of  all  human  beings 
and  the  right  of  every  individual  to  dignity 
and  respect. 

2.  Every  Tanganyika  citizen  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  nation  and  has  the  right  to  an  equal 
part  in  government  at  local,  regional  and 
national  level. 

3.  Every  individual  citizen  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression,  of  movement,  of 
religious  belief,  of  association  within  the 
context  of  the  law,  subject  in  all  cases  only 
to  the  maintenance  of  equal  freedom  for  all 
other  citizens. 
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4.  Every  individual  has  the  right  to  receive  from 
society  protection  of  his  life,  and  of  property 
held  according  to  law,  and  to  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest. 

5.  Every  individual  citizen  has  the  right  to  receive 
just  return  for  his  labour,  whether  by  hand  or 
brain. 

6.  All  the  citizens  of  the  country  together  possess 
all  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  in  trust 
for  their  descendants,  and  these  resources  may 
therefore  not  be  surrendered  in  perpetuity  to  any 
individual,  family,  group  or  association. 

7.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State,  which  is 
the  people,  to  intervene  actively  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  so  as  to  ensure  the  well-being 
of  all  citizens  of  Tanganyika,  and  so  as  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  any  person,  or  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  a  classless  society. 

8.  The  nation  of  Tanganyika  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  exploitation  of  one  man  by  another,  of  one 
nation  by  another,  or  one  group  by  another.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  state,  therefore,  to  take 
an  active  role  in  the  fioht  against  colonialism 

wh ereever  it  may  exist,  and  to  work  for  African 
Unity,  and  for  worldpeace  and  international 
cooperation  on  the  basis  of  human  equality  and 

freedom. 55 

An  examination  of  the  eight  principles  above  show  how  Nyerere's 
concept  of  a  national  ethic  deals  with  his  consistent  and  persistent 
expression  of  moral  concerns.  Nyerere  was  of  the  opinion  that  man 
is  basically  a  moral  actor  as  a  "responder"  and  an  "initiator"  in 
a  soci o-hi stori cal  process.  And  the  basis  of  all  moral  response  and 
initiation  is  an  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  human  equality,  mutual 
love  and  respect  and  the  ability  to  share  with  others.56  Nyerere's 
central  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  could  be  rightly  described  as 
basically  moralistic.  Not  only  did  his  numerous  writings  and  speeches 
contain  a  battery  of  attacks  and  moral  outrage  against  man's  inhumanity 
to  man,  but  he  often  focused  on  the  cultivation  of  desirable  virtues. 
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It  was  in  this  positive  vein  that  he  proposed,  (a)  a  work  ethic 
designed  to  save  Tanganyika  from  both  moral  and  economic  shipwreck  and 
(b)  a  communitarian  ethic  based  on  his  conviction  that  the  highest 
form  of  moral  obligation  of  the  individual  is  to  fulfil  his  duty  of 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

(a)  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  first 
Tanganyikan  indigenous  citizen  to  obtain  a  Master  of  Arts  degree, 

Nyerere  made  up  his  mind  to  build  a  family  house  for  his  mother. 

When  he  began  to  make  mud  bricks  by  himself,  his  comrades  and  the 
villagers  started  to  laugh  and  ask:  "Why  is  he  doing  such  work?" 

Nyerere' s  answer  was  simple  and  to  the  point.  "I  went  for  an  education", 
he  said.  "Everybody  who  has  an  education  must  work."5^  This  brief 
response  best  exemplifies  Nyerere1 s  concept  of  work.  He  criticized 
the  neo-colonial  attitude  towards  work,  suggesting  instead  a  socialist 
work  ethic  based  on  the  premise  of  work  by  all,  exploitation  by  none. 
Nyerere  sought  to  restore  the  traditional  dignity  of  human  labour. 

The  centre  piece  of  Nyerere' s  work  ethic  was  inspired  by  the 

traditional  African  model  which  imposed  upon  all  the  members  of  the 

community  an  unconditional  demand  to  work. 

Every  member  of  the  social  unit  had  the 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  pool  of 
things  which  were  to  be  shared.  In  other 
words,  every  member  of  the  family  was 
expected  to  work  and  accepted  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  working. 58 

Before  the  cultural  invasion  of  Africa,  the  African  thought  of  work 
as  a  joy,  work  was  creative.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  work  and  thus  to  participate  in  the  creative  efforts  of  the 
gods.  Nyerere  lamented  the  prevailing  neo-colonial  philosophy  of 
work  which  operated  on  the  assumption  of  man  being  in  opposition  to 
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work.  This  outlook  perceived  work  os  something  of  a  "punishment", 
something  to  be  avoided.59 

Nyerere  s  work  ethic  was  aimed  at  abolishing  the  exploitative 
principle  of  unequal  social  organization  which  made  the  "educated 
elite"  scorn  work  in  general,  especially,  physical  labour. 
Nyerere  hoped  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  his  people  of  the  false  notion 
that  there  were  two  groups  of  people,  those  who  have  labour  for  a 
living  and  those  who  spend  their  time  in  idle  intellectual  contempla¬ 
tion.  An  unmistakable  reason  for  the  contempt  for  work,  among  the 
educated  Africans,  could  be  attributed  to  the  Greek  dualistic  view  of 
man  which  the  Western  colonial  rulers  inherited  and  transferred  to 
Africa.50  The  colonial  socialization  policy  introduced  into  Africa 
dualism  between  the  rational  element  of  man  and  the  lower  elements 
or  the  appetites.  On  this  basis  people  were  stratified  into  two 
classes.  That  is,  the  class  of  those  who  use  their  reason  and  the 
class  of  those  who  function  at  the  appetitive  level.  Reason  was 
deemed  superior  to  appetite  not  only  because  rationality  is  thought 
to  be  what  places  man  on  a  higher  plane  among  all  other  animals,  but 
also  because  reason  is  the  controller  of  all  the  other  elements  in 
man.  Hence  the  class  of  those  who  functioned  at  the  rational  level 
(the  elites,  the  ruling  class,  the  educated  folks)  claimed  exemption 
from  work.  Their  time  was  to  be  spent  in  reflective  contemplation 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  farmers,  the  factory  worker,  the  artisan,  who  functioned  at  the 
appetite  level,  were  doomed  to  a  life  of  service.  They  were  committed 
to  executing  tasks  imposed  on  them  by  the  superior,  intellectual, 
class  of  men.  This  type  of  philosophy  of  work  permeated  the  Tanganyikan 
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socio-political  structure  which  Nyerere  inherited  at  independence. 

In  Tanganyika,  there  were  two  classes:  the  white-collar  class 

and  the  illiterate  labouring  masses.  The  educated  minority  not  only 

looked  down  on  work  but  many  of  them  were  firmly  indoctrinated  to 

think  that  the  artisans,  the  farmers  and  other  workers  were  intended 

by  nature  to  serve  their  (educated  elites)  interests.  Nyerere 

contended  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  dichotomy  between 

intellectual  pursuits  and  work  in  general.  Every  person  who  had  an 

education  must  work.  In  other  words,  an  education  is  a  call  to  work, 

not  an  escape  route  to  contemplative  idleness.  Nyerere  pointed  out 

that  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  socialism  without  work  by  all. 

A  society  which  fails  to  give  its  individuals 
the  means  to  work,  or  having  given  them  the 
means  to  work,  prevents  them  from  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  products  of  their  own 
sweat  and  toil,  needs  putting  right. 

Similarly,  an  individual  who  can  work  --  and 
is  provided  by  society  with  the  means  to  work 
—  but  does  not  do  so,  is  equally  wrong. 61 

In  the  traditional  African  community  "loitering  was  an  unthinkable 

disgrace".  In  an  outburst  of  anti-capitalist  sentiments,  Nyerere 

referred  to  the  so-called  "men  of  reason",  the  class  of  the  wealthy 

entrepreneurs  and  white-collar  landlords3as  "Loiterers"  who  belonged 

to  the  class  of  mean  "parasites".  J  The  capitalist  entrepreneurial 

attitudes,  according  to  Nyerere,  encouraged  economic  determinism  and 

the  formation  of  a  wage-labouring  group  whose  livelihood  depended 

absolutely  upon  the  sale  of  their  labour  power  in  the  exploitative 

capitalist  market. 

While  condemning  the  exploitative  employer-employee  relationship, 
Nyerere  argued  that  the  use  of  the  word  "worker"  in  its  specialized 
sense  of  "employee"  as  opposed  to  "employer"  reflected  a  capitalist 
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attitude  of  mind  and  was  totally  foreign  to  the  African  way  of 
thinking.  In  the  old  days,  according  to  Nyerere,  the  African  had 
never  had  labourers  or  "factory  hands"  to  do  his  work  for  him.64  On 
account  of  changing  family,  economic  and  social  structures  Nyerere 
admits  that  the  productive  enterprise  has  to  be  separated  from  the 
traditional  household.  However,  instead  of  being  left  in  the  hands 
of  private  entrepreneurs ,  Nyerere  thinks  that  a  modern  equivalent 
of  the  traditional  extended  family  kinship  unit  can  provide  the 
Ujamaa  forms  of  economic  cooperation.  Within  such  a  set-up,  Nyerere 
explains,  labour  discipline  could  be  enhanced  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
personal  aggrandisement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
economic  position  of  the  entire  community.  Whereas  the  capitalist 
en trepreneurs  exploit  the  workers  or  the  society  for  their  own  private 
interests,  workers  in  the  type  of  modern  cooperative  community  Nyerere 
has  in  mind,  would  have  reasonable  conditions  of  service  and  salaries 
in  proportion  to  their  output  in  a  well -managed  community  concern: 
above  all,  there  will  be  equality  of  human  dignity  and  mutual  respect 

f.  c 

among  all  the  workers. 

In  Nyerere' s  work  ethic,  the  ethos  is  neither  of  the  neo¬ 
colonial  contemptuous  or  at  best  leisurely  attitude  towards  work,  nor 
of  the  tendency  to  ostentatious  living  and  conspicuous  consumption. 

It  is  an  ethic  of  earnest  work  by  all,  an  ethic  of  frugality  and 
dedication  to  the  common  good. 66  Nyerere  distinguishes  between  the 

satisfaction  of  the  basic  needs  and  mere  acquisition  of  money  because 
of  the  worldly  pleasures  which  it  can  purchase.  The  needs,  towards 
which  all  must  contribute  by  working  to  the  limit  of  their  ability, 
are  the  goods  and  services  necessary  to  live  a  decent  and  dignified 
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life  in  a  classless  society.  According  to  Nyerere,  there  is  no 

meaning  to  the  restless  acguisitive  activity,  when  a  person  is  never 

satisfied  no  matter  how  much  wealth  he  has.  The  spirit  behind  the 

desire  of  the  employer  to  exploit  the  employee  to  maximise  his  own 

profit  and  accumulate  more  and  more  wealth,  observes  Nyerere,  must  be 

interpreted  as  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  social  system. 

For  when  a  society  is  so  organized  that  it 
cares  about  its . individual s ,  then,  provided 
that  he  is  willing  to  work,  no  individual 
within  that  society  should  worry  about  what 
will  heppen  to  him  tomorrow  if  he  does  not 
hoard  wealth  today.  Society  itself  should 
look  after  him,  or  his  widow  or  his  orphans. 

This  is  exactly  what  traditional  African 
society  succeeded  in  doing.  Both  the  'rich' 
and  the  'poor'  individual  were  completely 
secure  in  African  society. 68 

Nyerere  s  aspiration  was  to  evolve  a  work  ethic  which  would  recapture 
the  sense  of  security  which  every  individual  felt  within  the  traditional 
African  society. 


(b)  For  a  country  to  deserve  admiration  or  respect;  for  a 
country  to  truly  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  egalitarianism,  Nyerere 
believed  there  had  to  be  a  code  of  conduct  dedicated  to  human  fellow¬ 
ship  and  service.  This  would  involve  the  building  of  the  moral 
character  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  society.  It  required  "an 
attitude  of  mind  which  will  enable  us  to  live  together  with  our  fellow 
citizens  of  Tanganyika  and  of  the  whole  world,  in  mutual  friendliness 
and  cooperation".  So  important  is  the  idea  of  caring  for  and  sharing 
with  others,  to  Nyerere,  that  it  could  be  said  that  he  firmly  believed 
that  it  is  in  caring  about  others  that  we  become  what  we  ought  to  be. 

Nyerere  considered  certain  socialist  moral  conduct  as  the  ultimate 
goal  all  Tanganyikans  should  seek.  And  since,  for  Nyerere,  morality  is 
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a  question  of  doing  good  as  well  as  being  good,^  emphasized  the 
cultivation  of  a  socialist  personality.  He  drew  lavishly  on  tradi¬ 
tional  African  philosophy  to  establish  the  criteria  for  an  ideal 
M-jamaa  (socialist).  Among  the  many  qualities  of  a  true  socialist 
the  following  are  examined  in  this  dissertation:  kindness,  integrity 
and  modesty. 

Kindness  implied,  for  Nyerere,  love  of  neighbor  as  oneself  on 

the  basis  of  equality.  It  is  sharing  with  others,  especially  the 

less  fortunate,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect.  A  good  socialist 

must  be  kind,  he  must  care  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  share  himself 

and  the  fruits  of  his  work  with  his  community.^  A  communitarian 

ethic  based  on  this  concept  of  kindness  is  opposed  to  all  acts  of 

selfish  behavior  and  egotism.  Selfish  behavior  not  only  destroys 

the  close  bonds  of  kinship  within  the  society  but  is  very  fertile 

ground  for  the  competitive  and  senseless  exploitation  of  man  by  his 

fellow  man.  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Edel : 

An  extreme  competitive-success  society 
establishes  exploitative  conduct  as  a 
realistic  mode  of  achieving  desirable  goals. 

It  penalizes  thereby  those  whose  attitudes 
in  interpersonal  relations  have  a  quality 
of  kindness,  warmth  and  concern  for  others  - 
the  kind  of  qualities  contemporary  psychology 
has  found  desirable  in  sound  human  personal 
development.  Thus  a  man  who  is  moved  by  humane 
considerations  in  a  business  deal,  to  his 
financial  detriment,  is  often  regarded  as 
"weak" .72 

This  sad  state  of  affairs  which  Edel  describes  was  what  Nyorere 
wanted  to  neutralize  by  eulogizing  the  virtue  of  kindness. 

Integrity  as  it  relates  to  a  communitarian  ethic  means  being 
honest  in  all  of  one's  dealings  with  one's  fellow  man.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  integrity  to  which  Nyerere  addressed  himself  was  bribery 
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and  corruption, 

I  think  corruption  must  be  treated  with 
ruthlessness  because  I  believe  myself 
corruption  and  bribery  is  a  greater 
enemy  to  the  welfare  of  a  people  in  a 
peacetime  than  war.  I  believe  myself 
corruption  in  a  country  should  be  treated 
in  almost  the  same  way  as  you  treat 
treason. 73 

Nyerere  called  on  his  people,  whether  in  private  or  public  life, 
whether  in  the  trade  unions,  in  the  cooperative  movement,  whether 
in  the  civil  service  or  in  the  government  itself,  to  strive  to  be 
above  corruption.  Without  integrity  he  maintained,  "I  cannot  see  how 
the  people  of  Tanganyika  are  going  to  get  the  true  benefits  of  the 
independence  for  which  they  have  been  struggling".74 

In  his  book.  East  Africa:  The  Past  in  Chains  The  Future  in  Pawn, 
Albert  Meisten  categorical ly  claims  that  all  East  African  leaders 
are  seekers  of  pomp  and  luxurious  style  of  life.  The  very  close 
identification  with  the  leaders  and  the  personalization  of  relations 
between  them  and  the  masses,  Albert  Meisten  observes,  make  a  luxurious 
type  of  life  necessary,  as  "the  luxury  surrounding  the  leaders  rubs 
off  on  the  masses,  becoming  theirs  a  little".75  Apart  from 
commenting  that  Dr.  Meisten' s  false  generalization  is  a  wicked  myth 
calculated  to  boost  the  Overseas  capitalist  economy  (all  the  luxury 
items  are  imported  into  East  Africa)  Nyerere's  simple  style  of  life 
and  above  all  Nyerere's  popular  dictum  that  "pomposity  in  all  its 
forms  is  wrong",  belies  the  sweeping  statement  of  Meisten.  At 
least,  Nyerere  is  one  East  African  leader  who  has  a  simple  life  style. 
His  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  is  based  on  theory  and  practice,  there  is 
saying  and  there  is  doing.  And  Nyerere  sets  the  example  of  modesty 
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before  his  people.  He  believes  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

So  the  change  of  attitude  of  mind  he  preaches,  he  puts  into  practice 
in  his  own  personal  life  and  in  all  his  social  reforms.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  colossal  vanity  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  militated 
against  the  socialist  virtue  of  modesty  he  so  very  often  preached  to 
his  people.77  Nyerere  is  very  careful  to  avoid  this  type  of  pitfall. 

By  not  surrounding  himself  with  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  Nyerere 
exemplified  his  egalitarian  creed  by  demonstrating  that  "what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander". 

The  concept  of  a  national  ethic  is  an  extension  of  the  attitude 
of  mind  which  Nyerere  wishes  to  bring  about  in  the  new  Tanganyikan 
society.  It  spells  out  the  conditions  of  work  and  the  standard  of 
moral  conduct  in  a  classless  society. 

How  Far  is  the  Ujamaa  Concept  Valid? 

According  to  Nyerere,  the  foundation  and  objective  of  African 
socialism  is  Ujamaa,  a  word  which  "denotes  the  kind  of  life  lived  by 
man  and  his  family  -  father,  mother,  children  and  near  relatives."7^ 
Nyerere  believes  very  strongly  that  the  family  is  the  cradle  of  the 
nation  and  his  aspiration  is  that  the  whole  nation  of  Tanzania  should 
live  as  one  family.  He  bases  his  envisioned  structure  of  the  new 
Tanzanian  nation  on  an  extension  of  the  model  of  the  African  traditional 
family  setting,  whose  abiding  principles  were  equality,  freedom  and 
unity.  From  the  small  family  unit  there  emerges  the  village  of  "blood 
brothers";  and  it  is  a  combination  of  several  villages  that  make  up 
a  nation-state. 

Nyerere* s  hypothesis  is  that  certain  constant  patterns  of  human 
behavior  characterized  the  African  traditional  society,  for  example. 
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cooperation,  unity,  respect  and  so  on.  What  he,  therefore  wants  to 
do  is  to  re-create  these  certain  constant  patterns  of  human  behavior 
in  present  day  Tanzania.  But  what  makes  cooperation,  unity,  justice 
etc.  constant  values?  If  a  value  such  as  cooperation  was  constant 
at  one  time,  it  need  not  necessarily  be  constant  now.  Nyerere's 
logic  is  far  from  convincing  in  his  effort  to  re-employ  behavior 
patterns  of  past  African  extended  family  (and  tribes)  untouched  by 
Western  influences  to  a  modern  nation-state.  Traditional  African 
life  has  been  smashed  by  colonialism.  This  is  a  fact  to  which  Nyerere 
does  not  seem  to  pay  much  attention. 

One  might  argue  that  there  was  a  lack  of  individualcompetitiveness 
in  traditional  Ujamaa  because  there  was  no  unequal  monetary  reward 
or  unequal  ownership  of  means  of  production.  Today,  however, 
conditions  have  changed.  Nyerere's  Ujamaa  has  yet  to  succeed  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  modernization  which  despite  Nyerere's 
protestations,  is  inherently  non-egalitarian  and,  indeed,  relies  on 
competition  for  its  success. 

Another  dimension  of  Ujamaa,  subject  to  controversy,  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  traditional  sense  cooperation  implied  primarily  mutual 
concern,  not  reproductive  collaboration  as  it  usually  entails  in  the 
socialist  tradition.  The  ordinary  villagers  in  Tanzania,  according 
to  Michaela  Von  Freyhold,  understand  Ujamaa  in  terms  of  "some  degree 
of  care  for  each  other.  If  a  member  was  sick,  others  should  come 
and  visit  him;  if  he  needed  treatment  others  should  help  him  get 
well.  If  a  family  was  hungry  those  who  had  a  surplus  should  help".79 
Nyerere's  efforts  to  extend  this  "mutual  concern"  to  "mutual 
collaboration",  as  exemplified  in  the  Ujamaa  farm  settlements,  have 
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been  unsuccessful . 

Through  an  uncritical  appeal  to  the  African  traditional  past, 
Nyerere  believed  that  a  classless  society  was  a  possibility  in 
Tanzania.  "I  doubt",  Nyerere  declares,  "if  the  equivalent  for  the 
word  class  exists  in  any  indigenous  African  language;  for  language 
describes  the  ideas  of  those  who  speak  it,  and  the  idea  of  'class' 
or  caste  was  non-existent  in  African  spciety".8^  Just  as  traditional 
African  society  was  not  divided  into  classes,  Nyerere  unrealistically 

believed  that  his  socialist  Tanzania  could  be  modelled  on  the  traditional 
concept  of  Ujamaa. 

Against  the  opinion  held  by  Nyerere,  many  African  scholars 

have  argued  that  it  is  misleading  to  assume  that  traditional  African 

society  was  classless  and  casteless.82  Professor  Ali  Mazrui,  a 

prominent  African  Scholar,  has  been  very  quick  to  point  out  the 

fallacy  in  Nyerere 's  logic.  The  absence  of  any  word  for  class,  Ali 

Mazrui  notes,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of  the  thing 

itself.  Joining  in  the  debate,  Ahmed  Mohiddin  postulates  that: 

The  hypothesis  of  wholly  classless  societies  as 
anything  like  a  general  feature  of  African 
history  would  be  very  hard  to  substantiate.  It 
is  arguable  that  most  African  traditional 
societies  were  collectivists;  but  very  few  of 
them  were  egalitarian.  Each  society  is  the 
product  of  unique  socio-economic  and  historical 
circumstances,  and  each  has  evolved  its  own  social 
and  economic  patterns.  Some  have  been  egalitarians, 
but  many  have  combined  collectivist  characteristics 
with  strong  elements  of  status  and  hierarchy. 84 

Also,  the  late  president  Kwame  Nkrumah,  who  was  by  far  the 
greatest  champion  of  socialism  in  Africa,  rejected  the  notion  of  a 
classless  African  traditional  society.  Such  a  conception  of  the 
traditional  society,  Nkrumah  contended,  is  an  emotional  nostalgia 
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for  an  ideal  that  was  never  really  achieved.  "Today  the  phrase 
'African  Social  ism' ,"  Nkrumah.  remarks,  "seems  to  espouse  the  view 
that  the  traditional  African  society  was  a  classless  society  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  humanism  and  to  express  a  nostalgia  for  that 
spirit.  Such  a  conception  of  socialism  makes  a  fetish  of  the  communal 
African  society."85  Nyerere  can  speak  with  sufficient  author¬ 

ity  about  the  absence  of  'class'  in  his  own  Zanaki  tribe.  He  lacks 
enough  evidence  to  generalize  or  portray  all  traditional  African 
societies  as  classless. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  Nyerere  down-plays  the  role  of  class- 
conflict  is  to  distinguish  his  kind  of  ideal  society  based  on  Ujamaa 

from  the  Marxist-Leninist  type  of  society  which  is  based  on  class- 
conflict.  Issa  G.  Shi v j i  in  his  book.  Class  Struggles  in  Tanzania,85 
has  as  his  point  of  departure  the  Marxist-Leninist  concept  of  class- 
conflict  as  a  pre-requisite  for  the  transition  to  a  socialist  state. 

But  Nyerere's  Ujamaa  is  neither  scientific  nor  Marxist-Leninist. 

And  Nyerere  argues  that  conflict  is  not  natural  to  man  or  society. 

He  uses  the  traditional  Ujamaa  society,  "where  all  the  citizens  are 
equal,  no  division  into  rulers  and  ruled,  rich  or  poor,  educated  and 
illiterate,  those  in  distress  and  those  in  idle  comfort",8^  as 
proof  of  his  contention.  However,  the  point  of  the  matter  is  that 
Nyerere  s  wish  for  a  conflict  free  society  is  contrary  to  the  interest- 
divided  country  that  Tanzania  actually  is.  Nyerere  cannot,  in  fact,  hope  to 
support  his  philosophy  by  presenting  it  as  formerly  embodied  in  universal 
practice.  This,  however,  merely  reinforces  the  essential  point,  which  is  that 
his  philosophy  is  idealist,  not  realist.  How  far  this  is  a  weakness  or, 
alternatively,  a  strength,  is  a  question  to  which  we  shall  return. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


OBJECTIVES  AND  PERSPECTIVES  IN  TANZANIAN  EDUCATION 

(1961  -  1966) 

Perspective  On  Traditional  Education 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  colonial 

system  of  education  which  was  introduced  into  Tanganyika  in  1876, 1 

some  attention  must  be  given  to  education  in  the  earlier  history  of 

Tanganyika.  It  is  very  erroneous  to  assume  that  there  was  no  system 

of  education  in  Tanganyika  before  the  coming  of  the  European  colonizers.2 

In  traditional  Tanganyika,  education  transmitted,  wisdom  and  knowledge 

from  one  generation  to  the  next.  It  initiated  the  young  into  tribal 

values  and  into  the  thought,  habits  and  practices  of  the  tribal 
•4.  3 

community. 

There  were  two  closely  knit  systems  of  traditional  education. 

The  non-iormal  education  was  any  organized  activity  which  was  intended 
to  provide  the  tribal  boys  and  girls  with  specific  learning  objectives. 
This  type  of  non-formal  education  was  usually  related  to  community 
consciousness  and  common  values.  The  training  in  conmunity  conscious¬ 
ness  consisted  of  traditional  history  and  literature  (folk-lore), 
while  that  in  common  values  inculcated  codes  of  behaviour.  The 
informal  or  relatively  unorganized  system  of  education  imparted  general 
skills  needed  for  community  survival  and  individual  livelihood.  It 
imparted  occupational  improvement  needs  such  as  farming,  fishing  and 
hunting,  while  helping  to  integrate  the  young  into  the  tribal  fold. 

No  special  institutions  were  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

As  the  child  grew  up  he  learned  from  his  family,  his  peers,  the  elders 
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and  the  tribal  community.  However,  in  Tanganyika,  as  was  true  of  many 
other  African  tribal  conmunities ,  there  was  the  progressive  age-grade 
system  which  imparted  specific  leadership  training;  some  special  cults 
or  secret  organizations"  transmitted  some  treasured  lore  and  religious 
code  of  conduct;  and  there  were  some  guilds , through  which  the  master-craftsman 
undertook  to  impart  his  special  skills  to  promising  young  apprentices.^ 

For  the  most  part,  traditional  education  consisted  in  learning  by 
listening,  by  watching  and  by  imitation.  It  was  what  Nyerere  has 
described  as  education  by  "living  and  doing".5  Perhaps,  the  early  life 
of  Nyerere  himself  best  illustrates  the  traditional  education.  Before 
Nyerere  left  for  the  colonial  school  at  the  age  of  12,  he  had  acquired 
almost  all  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  his  tribal  community.  He  had 
learned  to  farm,  to  fish  and  to  hunt;  and  he  knew  how  to  pasture  cattle, 
goats  and  sheep.5 

Of  particular  significance  in  the  traditional  system  of  education 
was  the  custom  of  passing  adolescent  boys  and  girls  through  the  process 
of  initiation.  Above  all  else,  these  initiation  ceremonies  inculcate 
the  virtue  of  cooperation.  As  the  Swahili  proverb  says:  "Umoja  ni 
Nguvu"  (Unity  is  strength).  The  attitude  of  cooperation  fostered 
unity  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  belongingness.  Although  he  was  not  yet 
initiated  into  adulthood  before  he  left  home  for  school,  Nyerere  at 
12  was  already  well  grounded  in  the  societal  values  of  cooperation, 
mutual  respect,  service  and  loyalty  to  the  tribal  community.8  If  there 
was,  however,  one  fact  that  illumined  the  whole  concept  of  education  in 
Tanganyika's  past,  it  was  the  fact  that  traditional  education  was  in 
all  respects  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  individual  tribesman  and  the 
tribal  community.  It  was  social  in  nature  and  community  oriented. 
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Traditional  tribal  education  could  be  fittingly  characterized  as 
a  life-long  and  a  life-centred  socio-cul tural  process  which  was 
concerned  with  problem-solving  to  meet  the  demands  of  individual 

g 

growth  and  the  needs  of  the  community.  A.B.  Fafunwa  captures  the 
essence  of  traditional  African  education  when  he  states  that  the 
objective  was  to  produce  an  individual  who  is  honest,  respectable, 
skilled  and  cooperative.  Fafunwa  has  enumerated  the  following  seven 
basic  aims  of  traditional  education  in  Africa: 

1.  To  develop  the  child's  latent  physical 
skills 

2.  To  develop  character 

3.  To  inculcate  respect  for  elders  and  those  in 
position  of  authority 

4.  To  develop  intellectual  skills 

5.  To  acquire  specific  vocational  training 

and  develop  a  healthy  attitude  towards  honest 
labour 

6.  To  develop  a  sense  of  belonging  and  to 
participate  actively  in  family  and  community 
af  fai rs 

7.  To  understand,  appreciate  and  promote  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  against  the  foregoing  legacy  of  traditional  education  that  we 

shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  alien 

system  of  education. 

Impact  of  Colonial  Education 

Schooling,  as  we  know  it  today  in  Tanzania,  was  spread  by  the 
Europeans  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  In  Europe,  the  function  of 
the  school  vis-a-vis  the  society  and  its  members  was  primarily  the 
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transmission  of  culture,  the  exploration  of  new  knowledge  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  change,  and  the  allocating  of  individuals  to  positions  in 
1 1 

society.  Within  this  setting,  schooling  was  an  educational  system 
rooted  in  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  Europeans  with  regard  to 
its  aim,  content  and  method.  Unfortunately,  a  system  which  suited 
Europe  very  well  was  catapulted  to  colonized  Africa  without  regard  to 
the  tradition  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  Africans,  and  without  regard 
for  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  colonized. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  since  the  turn  of  this  century,  Black 
liberation  writers  have  come  to  see  the  role  of  schooling,  as  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Europeans  into  their  colonies,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  colonized  into  the  capitalist  social  and  economic  structure  in 
which  the  colonized  are  more  effectively  exploited  and  dehumanized  by 
their  colonial  masters.  Instead  of  transmitting  culture  the  colonial 
school  system  was  calculated  to  wean  the  African  school  child  from  his 
own  customs,  his  culture  and  tradition.^  Instead  of  preparing  the 
young  for  life  in  their  rural  community,  the  colonial  school  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  exploration  of  new  knowledge  and  the  imparting  of 
skills  which  had  no  relevance  in  the  local  communi ti tes .14  Such  skills, 
of  course,  benefitted  the  colonizers;  it  did  not  matter  to  them  that 
such  skills  often  dissociated  the  African  from  his  origins  by  apparently 
lifting  him  into  a  different  and  elitist  category.  Nyerere  has  himself 
pointed  out  the  major  short-comings  of  the  colonial  system  of  schooling 
in  Tanzania;  under  three  headings.  Firstly,  it  alienated  the  youth 

from  his  cultural  roots;  secondly,  it  was  elitist  and  lastly,  it 

1  s 

encouraged  an  aversion  to  vocational  and  technical  work. 

Whereas  traditional  African  education  was  embedded  in  the  culture 
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of  each  tribe  and  was  a  powerful  instrument  of  culture  maintenance  and 
improvement,  the  colonial  school  had  no  roots  in  the  African  society.18 
It  was  a  school  system  in  which  foreign  cultural  and  nationalistic 
patterns  were  imposed  on  the  colonized.  In  those  days,  as  Nyerere 
explains,  any  Tanganyikan  who  wanted  to  have  an  education  in  the 
colonial  school  had  to  choose  between  accepting  the  Western  philosophy 
of  life,  part  of  which  was  conversion  to  Christianity,  or  remaining 
uneducated.17  The  underlying  purpose  of  the  colonial  school  was  to 
turn  the  African  into  Black  Europeans.  Even  today,  in  many  independent 
African  nations,  educational  policies  make  it  quite  clear  that  they 
are  really  expecting  education  in  Africa  to  enable  them  to  emulate  the 
material  achievements  of  Europe  and  North  America.18 

The  most  nefarious  effect  of  the  colonial  school  system  was  the 

change  in  attitudes  it  created  in  the  Africans.  Through  a  meticulously 

planned  and  executed  philosophy  of  education,  the  African  school  child 

was  conditioned  to  undergo  a  gradual  process  of  decul turation;  a  process 

whereby  the  child  was  gradually  cut  off  from  his  own  history,  his  own 

value  system  and  his  own  cultural  origins.  From  the  lessons  the 

African  child  everyday  receives  at  school,  Robert  July  comments,  "he 

unconsciously  imbibes  the  conviction  that  to  be  a  great  man,  he  must 

be  like  the  whiteman.  He  is  not  brought  up  to  be  a  companion,  the 

equal,  the  comrade  of  the  whiteman,  but  his  imitator,  his  ape,  his 

19 

parasite.  To  be  himself  is  to  be  nothing".  Many  African  children 
who  grew  up  to  be  so-called  intellectuals  underwent  a  deep  process  of 
depersonalization.  Sekou  Toure'  gives  voice  to  this  feeling  of  deperson¬ 
alization  when  he  writes: 

There  is  no  indictment  to  be  drawn  up  against 
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intellectual ism,  but  it  is  important  to 
demonstrate  the  depersonalization  of  the 
African  intellectual,  a  depersonalization 
for  which  nobody  can  hold  him  responsible, 
because  it  is  the  price  which  the 
colonial  system  demands  for  teaching  him 
the  universal  knowledge  which  enables  him 
to  be  an  engineer,  a  doctor,  an  architect 
or  an  accountant . 20 

Many  academic  youth  in  Tanzania  who  ingested  the  Western  ideas 
and  way  of  life,  hook,  line  and  sinker,  became  cultural  freaks. 
Instead  of  liberating  their  minds,  the  type  of  education  they 
acquired  grafted  them  onto  an  unnatural  foreign  way  of  life. 

In  order  for  the  mis-educated  African  intellectual  to  find  his 
real  self  and  regain  his  "critical  consciousness"21,  he  must  learn  to 
see  intrinsic  merit  in  his  native  value  systems.  Any  African  intellec¬ 
tual  who  continues  to  judge  and  make  his  decisions  according  to  the 
standards  of  Western  culture,  no  matter  what  his  paper  qualifications 
are  and  the  number  of  his  certificates,  has  yet  to  attain  intellectual 
liberation.  The  more  the  African  realises  the  need  to  free  himself 
from  the  "colonial  mentality"  ,  the  better  will  he  succeed  in  giving 
his  thoughts  and  actions  authentic  African  content,  and  only  then  can 
he  discover  the  essence  of  the  "African  personality".23 

The  language  of  instruction  at  all  school  levels,  which  is  English, 
is  a  vehicle  for  foreign  ideas  and  cultural  colonialism.  According 
to  Dennis  Lawton: 

Language  is  not  simply  one  aspect  of  mental 
growth  but  the  key  to  all  the  others.  The 
role  of  language  in  social  and  intellectual 
development  is  so  very  high  because  it  is 
essentially  language  which  distinguishes 
man  from  animals,  so  that  an  individual  is 
able  to  acquire  the  accummulated  experience 
of  previous  generations . 

Subjection  to  the  English  language  in  the  schools  effectively  estranges 
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the  African  child  from  acquiring  the  accumulated  cultural  experiences 
in  his  mother  tongue.  There  is  no  doubt  how  very  essential  it  is  to 
let  every  child  begin  his  formal  education  in  his  mother  tongue.  This 
is  all  the  more  important  because  ".human  existence  is  welded  to  language" 
A  child  develops  intellectually,  not  simply  by  a  process  of  maturation 
but  by  reacting  to  problems  presented  by  the  cultural  environment  and 
thus  developing  more  and  more  complex  forms  of  behaviour.  And  language 
plays  a  major  role  in  this  process.26  Unfortunately,  the  English 
language  which  is  introduced  to  most  children  as  early  as  age  four  or 
five,  is  strictly  confined  to  the  school  environment.  Neither  the 
parents  nor  the  close  relations  of  most  children  can  speak  the  English 
language;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  be  like  the  whiteman,  most  school 
children  often  completly  neglected  their  respective  mother  tongues. 

The  African  child's  restricted  knowledge  of  the  English  language  often 
limits  his  intellectual  potential  and  it  necessarily  involved  a 
restricted  mode  of  thinking  and  a  restricted  view  of  the  world. 

However,  because  the  use  of  the  English  language  sustained  the 
colonial  administrative  machine  and  capitalist  economy,  no  thought 
was  ever  given  to  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue.  From  the  minutes 
of  the  Colonial  Advisory  Committee  on  Native  Education  in  Tropical 
Africa  we  read: 

The  British  trader  ...  seems  from  the  first 
start  to  have  insisted  on  the  native  learning 
English  to  enable  business  to  be  carried  out 
in  that  language. 

No  one  was  more  aware  than  Nyerere  of  the  cultural  colonialism  imposed 
by  the  use  of  English,  especially  at  the  primary  school  level.  Hence 
soon  after  Independence,  he  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  curriculum  changes 
which  in  two  short  years  made  Swahili,  which  is  spoken  by  many  tribes 
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in  East  Africa,  the  language  of  instruction  at  the  primary  school  level. 

Elitism  was  one  of  the  results  of  a  school  system  which  allowed  a 
foreign  language  and  values  to  dominate  the  expressions  of  its  people. 
Competence  in  English  became  the  defining  characteristic  of  the  elitist 
group.  The  colonial  school  perpetuated  the  myths  and  ideologies  of 
class  distinction  by  using  competence  in  English  language  as  a  tool  of 
stratifying  a  previously  classless  society.  Those  who  could  speak 
English  and  had  cultivated  certain  alien  values  that  go  with  it,  belonged 
to  the  elitist  class,  while  the  masses  of  the  people  belonged  to  the 
common  elements.  The  observation  Baldev  Raj  Nayar  made,  concerning 
the  situation  in  East  India,  is  very  applicable  to  Tanzania.  "The 
foreign  language  created  two  nations  -  a  microscopic  minority  educated 
in  a  foreign  tongue  ...  and  the  illiterate  masses,  segregated  and 

pp 

isolated  from  each  other". 

In  general,  the  elitist  class  comprised  the  educated  professionals 
and  government  senior  administrative  officers.  Many  of  them  had 
received  the  best  in  British  or  North  American  education,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  elitist  class  came  to  think  of  their  education  as 
having  taken  them  out  of  the  society,  apart  from  the  illiterate  masses, 
as  having  put  them  on  a  pedestal.  Overtly  "Black  Europeans",  the 
elitist  class  was  estranged  from  the  masses  of  the  people  and  often 
resided  in  the  urban  centres  where  it  was  supported  through  the 
expropriation  of  the  so-called  economic  surplus  from  the  impoverished 
rural  farmers. 

The  rural  area  remain  depleted  and  impoverished, 
vis-a-vis  the  towns  where  the  educated  elites 
live,  just  as  do  the  poor  countries  as  a  whole 
vis-a-vis  the  rich  countries  -  and  for  the  same 
reason:  the  exploitation  of  those  who  have  not 
by  those  who  have. 
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The  colonial  school  system  was  a  powerful  reinforcer  of  the  status  quo. 

It  fostered  the  attitude  which  tauqht  an  individual  to  reqard 

himself  as  a  commodity,  whose  value  was  determined  by  certificates, 

degrees,  or  other  professional  qualifications. 

It  instilled  into  young  boys  and  girls  the  idea 
that  their  education  confers  a  price  tagi  on?n 
them,  so  they  concentrate  on  this  price  tag. 

This  type  of  education  made  the  educated  elite  unfree  because  it  ignored 

the  infinite  and  priceless  value  of  a  liberated  human  being,  who  is 

cooperating  with  others  in  building  a  civilization  worthy  of  the 

creatures  made  in  the  image  of  God.31 

The  colonial  school  system  gave  rise  to  the  now  well  established 

association  between  physical  labour  and  low  social  status,  especially 

in  the  newly  emergent  African  nations.  The  critic  in  Kasum  Nair's 

Blossoms  In  The  Dust,  expresses  the  attitude  to  work  by  the  people  of 

most  developing  nations,  when  he  says: 

Only  education  makes  men  of  us.  But  education 
and  cultivation  of  the  soil  cannot  be  combined. 

The  two  must  be  kept  separate.  How  can  a  boy 
who  has  been  to  school  ^do  the  hard  labour  which 
cultivation  requires. 3 

There  was  an  undue  emphasis  on  academic  studies,  as  the  pupils  were 

given  to  understand  that  the  end-product  of  education  is  the  possession 

of  a  certificate  or  a  degree.  Although  the  Provisional  Syllabus  of 
3  3 

1952  tried  to  impose  on  the  Tanganyikan  Middle  schools  a  syllabus 

with  a  vocational  bias,  the  programme  failed  because  neither  the  whites 

nor  the  Asians  participated  in  it.  This,  of  course,  reinforced  the 

prevailing  attitude  among  the  Africans  that  vocational  education  was 

invented  by  the  colonial  rulers  to  perpetuate  poverty  and  keep  the 

35 

Africans  forever  in  the  lower  social  class. 
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One  would  have  thought  that  because  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  of  Tanzania  lived  in  the  rural  areas,  the  colonial  education¬ 
al  policy  makers  would  have  aimed  at  an  agricultural  education  that 
would  keep  the  youna  in  their  rural  communities,  while  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  villagers.  What  actually  happened,  however, 
was  that  the  schools  were  created  primarily  to  produce  skilled  labour 
for  foreign  owned  or  dominated  industries  and  for  the  colonial  civil 
servi ce . 

Integrated  Educational  System  (1961  -  1963) 

The  problems  Nyerere  inherited  at  Independence  were  many  but 

perhaps  at  the  heart  of  most  of  those  problems  was  a  legacy  of  seventy- 

six  years  of  colonial  "mis-education"  of  the  Tanqanyikan  people.  The 

colonial  school  policy  bruised  the  indigenous  system  of  education,  and  it 

destroyed  the  African's  pride  in  himself  and  in  his  everyday  indigenous 

activities  (farming,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.).  The  school  substituted 

for  traditional  African  societal  consciousness  and  societal  values, 

the  idea  that  the  only  way  to  success  was  through  the  acquisition  of 

academic  certificates.  Instead  of  becoming  an  equalizer  of  opportunity, 

the  colonial  school  created  conditions  which  made  it  extremely  difficult 

^  £ 

to  democratize  education  in  Tanzania.  There  was  a  circular  causation 
at  work  between  socio-economic  inequality,  on  the  one  hand  and  in¬ 
equality  in  educational  opportunity  on  the  other.  The  Europeans,  the 
Asians  and  a  handful  of  wealthy  Africans  were  very  articulate  in 
preserving  their  positions  through  unequal  educational  opportunities. 

At  Independence  (December  1961),  more  than  half  of  Tanganyika's 
African  population  -  about  four  and  a  half  million  -  were  children 
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under  fifteen  years  of  age;  of  this  total,  only  435,721  or  about  one 

out  of  every  ten  were  in  school  in  1961.  Among  the  African  population, 

hardly  one  percent  of  those  who  received  primary  schooling  gained 

admission  into  secondary  or  vocational  schools.  By  contrast,  all 

Europeans  and  Asian  children  in  Tanganyika  had  primary  education  and 

nearly  fifty  percent  of  these  went  on  to  the  secondary  school.  In 

the  year  prior  to  Independence,  it  is  estimated  that  whereas  an 

average  of  $30.00  a  year  was  spent  for  each  African  school  child, 

$450.00  was  spent  for  each  European  or  Asian  in  school.37  Without 

doubt,  the  social  stratification  in  Tanganyika  attested  to  Myrdal's 

suggestion  that  "control  of  education  is  probably  the  most  fundamental 

monopoly  element  in  an  inequalitarian  social  and  economic  stratifica- 
38 

tion".  Nyerere  set  for  himself  the  task  of  providing  equality  of 
access  to  education  by  removing  the  differentials  created  by  socio¬ 
economic  levels  vis-a-vis  educational  opportunities.  These  differentials 

had  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  correct  and  thus  led  to  attitudes 

39 

supporting  inequality. 

In  1962,  Nyerere  inaugurated  the  national  integrated  educational 
project.  This  meant,  in  the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  an 
integrated  school  policy,  curriculum  and  programme  for  all  Tanganyikans 
of  all  races;  this  put  an  end  to  separate  schools  for  Europeans,  Asians 
and  Africans.  The  integrated  school  system  abolished  the  practice  of 
having  private  schools  for  the  rich;  from  now  on  all  the  citizens  of 
Tanganyika  had  equal  access  to  all  the  state  owned  schools,  as  all  the 
schools  were  now  taken  over  by  the  state.  Secondly,  there  was  to  be 
an  end  to  the  rigid  religious  denominational  scramble  for  converts 
through  the  establishment  of  missionary  schools.  This  meant  that  from 
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now  on,  all  citizens  of  Tanganyika,  be  they  muslims,  pagans,  hindus, 

protestants  or  catholics,  hadl  equal  opportunities  to  attend  any  school 
of  their  choice. 

Between  1962  and  1964,  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  primary  and 
secondary  school  enrollments  in  Tanzania.  During  this  time,  Nyerere 
proposed  formal  guidelines  for  coordinating  the  expanded  secondary 
school  enrollments  with  the  projected  middle  and  high  level  manpower 
needs  of  a  socialist  Tanzania.  However,  by  and  large,  at  this  stage 
the  secondary  school  syllabus  remained  that  inherited  from  the 
colonial  system,  which  did  not  bother  about  imparting  technical  and 
other  practical  knowhow.  In  the  first  three  years  after  Independence, 
the  expanded  secondary  schools  continued  to  deliver  the  colonial 
academic  type  education  and  "ignored  the  country's  need  for  people 
with  a  practical  orientation  towards  agriculture,  commerce,  business, 
crafts,  industry  and  other  practical  subjects".40 

It  was  not  until  1964,  when  the  Tanzanian  First  Five  Year  Plan 
for  Economic  and  Social  Development4,1  was  promulgated  that  we  begin 
to  notice  a  significant  change  in  educational  thought  and  practice  in 
Tanzania . 

Revival  of  Agricultural  Education  (1964  -  1966) 

Although  it  was  not  until  after  Education  for  Self-Reliance42, 
that  agricultural  education  became  a  very  important  element  of  the 
national  system  of  education  at  all  school  levels  in  Tanzania,  yet  at 
this  stage  Nyerere  had  already  begun  to  define  the  meaning,  objectives 
and  role  of  agricultural  education  within  the  perspective  of  Ujamaa. 

In  the  Tanzanian  First  Five  Year  Development  Plan,  already  referred  to. 
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Nyerere  for  the  first  time  since  Independence  called  on  the  schools 
to  play  a  special  role  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  Nyerere' s 
objective  was  to  "vocational ize"  education  in  Tanzania,  so  that  pupils 
even  at  the  primary  school  level  would  have  some  vocational  training 
especially  in  agriculture. 

Nyerere's  emerging  philosophy  of  agricultural  education  focused 
on  the  need  for  new  methods  of  solving  the  immediate  problem  of  rural 
underdevelopment.  There  was  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  Nyerere's  mind 
that  the  answer  to  rural  underdevelopment  was  training  in  agriculture. 
And  it  was  especially  in  the  primary  school  that  the  positive  attitude 
towards  agriculture  must  begin.  An  essential  aspect  of  any  education, 
it  could  be  argued,  is  the  reconstruction  of  events  and  experiences 
that  compose  the  lives  of  individuals.  In  the  Tanzanian  case,  if 
there  are  any  experiences  and  events  of  which  the  rural  youths  of  this 
country  are  very  rich,  these  comprise  their  knowledge  of  crops,  farm 
animals,  soils,  herbs,  insects  and  so  on.  Nyerere  believed  that 
improvement  in  agriculture  would  bring  about  an  emergence  of  the  "good 
life"  in  rural  Tanzania.  Without  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living  in  rural  society,  there  was  the  danger  that  Nyerere's  socialist 
vision  would  become  a  mockery. 

The  strengthening  of  the  place  of  agriculture  in  the  revised 
primary  school  syllabuses  (1964  -  1966),  underscores  Nyerere's  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  the  schools  engage  in  activities  which  pay  more  than 
a  form  of  lip-service  to  Ujamaa.  The  school  farm,  which  was  the 
practical  demonstration  of  the  emphasis  on  agriculture  was  to  provide 
for  the  pupils  a  realistic  and  practical  experience  in  agriculture 
as  part  of  a  balanced  programme  of  education. 


. 
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Toward  a  Radically  Different  Philosophy  of  Education: 

In  July  of  1964,  when  he  launched  the  First  Tanzania  Five  Year 
Development  Plan,  Nyerere  began  to  think  of  a  philosophy  of  education 
for  Tanzania  which  would  be  filled  with  new  experiences,  new  procedures 
of  teaching  and  learning.  His  idea  was  to  have  a  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  would  create  new  approaches  and  solutions  to  problems  which 
were  unique  to  Tanzania's  socio-historical  circumstances.  Nyerere's 
mind  was  set  on  an  educational  theory  and  practice  which  would  radically 
transform  the  existing  neo-colonial  school  programmes  and  practices 
and  bring  them  into  line  with  the  new  national  goals. 

First,  Nyerere  had  to  make  clear  in  his  mind  the  role  education 
must  play  in  building  a  new  Tanzania.  Better  to  appreciate  Nyerere's 
point  of  view  about  what  role  the  school  should  play  in  relation  to 
social  change,  it  becomes  necessary  briefly  to  review  the  major  trends 

in  the  on-going  controversy  of  the  role  of  the  school  (formal  education) 

44 

in  social  change.  From  the  massive  literature  on  this  controversy 

four  clear-cut  positions  emerge.  The  Essential ists  argue  that  the 

school  should  play  a  conservative  role  in  society  by  fostering  and 

transmitting  the  cherished  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  society.45  The 

Pragmatists  see  the  school's  role  as  that  of  a  critic;  the  school 

should  fulfill  the  function  of  criticizing  and  questioning  the  current 

trends  in  the  society,  raising  national  awareness  to  social  issues  but 

refraining  from  embarking  on  any  programme  of  social  reconstruction  on 
46 

its  own.  In  opposition  to  the  last  view,  the  Progressives  demand  for 
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the  school  a  creative  role,  not  simply  that  of  an  arm-chair  critic. 
According  to  the  progressives,  the  school  ought  to  produce  dynamic 
creative  forces  in  the  society  with  concrete  plans  of  its  own  for  social 
reconstruction.47  Finally  the  Leninist-Marxist  point  of  view  sees. the 
school  as  playing  a  positive  revolutionary  role  in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  order  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  socialist  and  egalitarian 
society.  To  which  group  of  thought  does  Nyerere  belong?  He  is  hard 
to  place. 

Nyerere  believed  that  formal  education  has  different  tasks  in 
different  societies  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  man  a  particular  society 
wants  to  produce.  He  perceived  a  working  definition  of  education  in 
terms  of  a  determinant  of  goals  as  they  are  conceived  within  or  adopted 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Tanzanian  value  system.  Ujamaa  embodied 
the  value  system  which  helped  Nyerere  clarify  his  educational  aoals  and 
define  them.  Thus  the  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  provided  Nyerere  with  a 
working  definition  of  education  based  on  the  needs  of  Tanzania, 

on  the  interests  of  Tanzania,  and  on  the  means  necessary  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  Ujamaa.  From  this  perspective,  the  role  of  education  in 
Tanzania  could  be  summarized  as  follows:  to  preserve  and  foster  the 
Tanzanian  culture  and  traditions;  to  develop  the  Ujamaa  "attitude  of 
mind",  to  instill  in  the  young  the  principle  of  human  equality  and  prepare 
them  for  the  roles  they  are  to  play  in  a  democratic  classless  society 
founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  cooperation,  equality  and  self-reliance. 

Nyerere  was  convinced  that  education  was  the  single  most  important 
means  of  changing  the  colonial  capitalist  tendencies,  and  of  changing 
the  syndrome  of  "superstitious  beliefs  and  irrational  outlook,  lack  of 
adaptability,  contempt  for  manual  work,  low  aptitude  for  cooperation 
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and  submissiveness  to  authority  and  exploitation"/  Nyerere  saw 
education  as  playing  a  leading  role  in  political,  ideological  and 
revolutionary  activities  in  the  new  nation  of  Tanzania.  What  pre¬ 
occupied  his  mind  was  how  effectively  to  induce  and  channel  consciously 
educational  priorities  towards  the  goals  of  Ujamaa.  He  needed  a  model 
for  change  which  would  be  neither  a  mirror-like  imitation  of  any 
foreign  models  nor  a  nativistic  return  to  the  past.  Providing  the 
strongest  of  cautions,  Frantz  Fanon  noted: 

It  is  true  we  need  a  model,  and  that  we 
want  blueprints  and  examples.  For  many 
among  us  the  European  model  is  the  most 
inspiring.  We  have  seen  what  mortifying 
setbacks  such  an  imitation  has  led  us. 

European  achievements,  European  techniques 
and  style  ought  no  longer  to  tempt  us  and 
throw  us  off  our  balance.  Let  us  decide 
not  to  imitate^Furope,  let  us  try  to  create 
the  whole  man. 

As  a  nation  changes,  socially  and  economically,  so  education  must 
change  and  align  itself  with  the  aspirations  of  the  nation.  A  country's 
philosophy  of  education  must  not  only  be  dynamic,  it  must  also  be 
progressive.  As  John  Hanson  aptly  points  out,  "the  trail  of  human 
history  is  marked  by  the  wreckage  of  those  nations  which  have  used 
their  education  merely  to  perpetuate  what  existed,  those  nations  which 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  forces  of  time  are  hardest  upon  those 
that  fail  to  move  them".  In  proposing  a  society-centred  education, 
Nyerere 's  aim  was  to  move  with  the  times.  A  society-centred  education 
would  produce  a  Tanzanian  man  who  was  both  literate  and  productive,  one 
who  was  imbued  with  and  motivated  by  civic  conscience,  one  who  was 
willing  and  ready  to  participate  actively  in  the  revolutionary  social 
responsibilities  of  nation  building.  Nyerere's  society-centred  education 
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had  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  to  stabilize  or  to  perpetuate  the 

society.  Second,  to  serve  as  an  agent  for  change. 

As  a  stabilizer,  it  looks  into  what  already 
exists  in  the  society  to  reflect  the  same 
into  the  lives  of  the  next  generation.  As 
an  agent  of  change,  it  functions  through 
technical  and  ideological  tools,  to  make  each 
generation  different  from  its  parent.  All 
the  time  the  child  is  urged  to  see  himself 
as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  society  and  that 
he  is  being  prepared  for  service  to  that 
society  ...  hence  the  need  for  a  curriculum 
which  is  relevant  to  the  society  ...  All 
together  the  school  and  the  community  look 
for  practical  ways  of  solving  the  problems  of 
the  society. 

Nyerere's  philosophy  of  education  pointed  the  way  to  theoretical 
and  practical  means  of  bringing  Tanzanian  youth  close  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  Ujamaa.  At  the  heart  of  the  new 
policy  was  education  for  life  in  the  villages  and  rural  communities. 

By  inaugurating  a  society-centred  education  Nyerere  made  it  easier  for 
educational  strategists  in  Tanzania  to  formulate  worthwhile  operational 
goals,  so  that  teachers  were  clearer  about  what  types  of  conduct  and 
attitude  they  needed  to  bring  about  goal  fulfillment. 


Theory  and  Realities 


Throughout  his  works ,  Nyerere  maintained 
that  Tanzania  must  have  educational  institutions  which  were  in  consonance 
with  her  Ujamaa  philosophy.  If  this  was  to  happen,  he  argued,  it  was 
necessary  that  educational  theory  and  practice  found  their  roots  in 
the  African  traditional  past.  Nyerere's  objective  was  to  use  the 
traditional  treasure  of  cultural  values  to  operate  effectively  the 
educational  institutions  of  today.  He  suggested  that  formal  education 
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must  be  seen  as  a  necessary  contribution  to  the  enrichment  of  African 
traditional  education,  not  as  a  substitute.  Nyerere,  therefore, 
attempted  to  establish  particular  educational  values  by  appeals  to  the 
African  traditional  past.  His  policy  called  for  a  reconstruction  and 
up-dating  of  whatever  was  noble  and  valuable  in  African  traditional 
education. 

In  suggesting  a  cautious  return  to  the  past,  Nyerere  raised  some 
questions  to  which  he  did  not  provide  adequate  answers.  For  example, 
there  are  the  issues  of  the  definition  of  the  concept  of  "African 
traditional  value";  a  clarification  of  the  connection  between  "tradition" 
and  "value";  and  also  the  question  of  establishing  the  criteria  for 
distinguishing  what  aspects  of  traditional  values  are  appropriate  or 
inappropriate  for  re-deployment  today. 

Nyerere  appeals,  all  the  time,  to  African  traditional  values  for 
the  validation  of  certain  practices  and  values  he  wishes  to  re-employ 
in  pursuit  of  his  socialist  goals.  It  is  disappointing  to  observe  that 
inspite  of  Nyerere's  obsession  with  African  traditional  values  he 
does  not  deal  explicitly  with  the  concept  explication  of  what  "African 
traditional  value"  itself  represents.  It  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
a  study  of  Nyerere's  writings  that  his  argument  for  the  existence  of 
African  traditional  values  is  not  based  on  a  question  of  "uniqueness". 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  order  that  there  should  be 
African  traditional  values,  these  values  have  to  be  different  from 
any  other  non-African  values.  What  makes  these  values  African  is  that 
their  evolution  take  place  within  the  traditional  African  socio- 
historical  context.  To  call  such  values  "African"  would  be  a  way  of 
specifying  that  they  were  not  derived  from  outside  sources.  Nyerere 
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is  not  defending  a  unique  African  theory  of  value  which  is  in  no  way 
related  to  non-African  theories  of  value.  What  he  wishes  to  emphasise 
is  that  on  account  of  differences  in  cultural  and  socio-historical 
realities,  non-African  models  of  value  education  are  by  themselves 
inadequate  and  do  not  exactly  fit  the  educational  aspirations  of 
Tanzania. 

Nyerere  does  not  explicitly  clarify  the  connection  between 
tradition  and  value.  Is  the  fact  that  some  practice  is  rooted  in 
African  traditional  past  sufficient  ground  for  endowing  it  with  value? 
Or  is  a  traditional  practice  valuable  precisely  because  it  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  practice?  A  study  of  Nyerere1 s  educational  statements  reveals 
that  he  is  not  arguing  for  a  return  to  tradition  for  the  sake  of 
tradition.  The  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  that  whenever  Nyerere 
appeals  to  African  tradition,  he  focuses  on  some  specific  "traditions", 
e.g.  equality,  unity,  brotherhood,  cooperation,  etc.,  which  are 
embedded  within  the  African  traditional  past.  To  argue  for  such 
specific  "traditions"  is  not  to  argue  for  African  tradition  per  se. 
Nyerere  is  not  willing  to  endow  every  practice  which  is  traditional 
with  value.  The  point  of  his  argument  is  that  there  are  certain 
practices  embedded  within  African  tradition  which  have  in  the  past 
been  valuable,  and  which,  given  certain  circumstances,  may  be  valuable 
at  the  present  time.  Nyerere  however  fails  to  defend  these  values  on 
moral  grounds.  Instead  he  anchors  his  defense  on  appeals  to  the 
sanctions  of  tradition. 

The  major  objection  to  Nyerere1 s  excessive  appeals  to  the  sanctions 
of  tradition  lies  in  the  fact  that  contemporary  Tanzania  has  witnessed, 
and  continues  to  witness,  a  disintegration  of  the  structures  of  the 
traditional  society.  As  Nyerere  persists  in  tracing  how  particular 
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practices  and  values  have  sprung  out  of  African  traditional  past,  the 
traditional  way  of  life  has  almost  completely  disappeared  in  Tanzania 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Most  of  the  "traditions"  that  Nyerere's 
educational  theory  calls  for  are  all  value  assertions  which  can  be 
justified  simply  on  moral  grounds.  Values  are  not  so  much  tied  to 
tradition  as  they  are  the  product  of  an  ongoing  social  living  and 
social  testing.  A  value,  in  effect,  is  whatever  contributes  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  growth  in  the  ongoing  lives  of  men.  Values 
ought  to  reflect  the  stage  reached  in  the  social  evolution  of  any 
society.  A  society  needs  to  revise  its  ideas  when  its  conditions 
undergo  distinctive  changes,  when  its  people  no  more  feel  or  act  in 
the  traditional  way.  Without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  people  of  Tanzania  do  not  feel  or  act  in  the  traditional 
way.  Nyerere's  attempt  to  establish  particular  values  and  practices 
by  appeals  to  the  traditional  way  of  life  is  somehow  anachronistic. 

The  final  question  Nyerere  fails  to  answer  adequately  has  to  do 
with  the  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  those  aspects  of  tradition¬ 
al  values  which  are  to  be  perpetuated  or  repudiated.  Nyerere  does 
not  establish  any  defensible  principles  for  making  such  a  judgment. 

He  does,  however,  provide  an  outline  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
governing  values  of  Tanzanian  culture.  His  assumption  is  that  whatever 
it  is  that  promotes  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Tanzanian  culture  ought  to 
be  perpetuated. 

To  summarize,  the  dominant  features  of  educational  theory  and 
practice  from  1961  to  1966  were  Nyerere's  integrated  schools  system 
and  his  effort  to  reintroduce  certain  values  embedded  in  Tanzanian 
traditional  education.  As  far  as  the  integration  of  schools  was 
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concerned,  it  was  a  success.  It  was  the  first  step  in  providing 
equal  access  to  all  available  educational  institutions,  to  all 
Tanzanians  irrespective  of  racial  origins  and  economic  background. 
However  Nyerere  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  his  attempt  to  justify 
The  educational  values  he  wished  to  reintroduce  for  present  use, 
by  reference  to  the  past  treasures  of  African  traditional  values. 

Kyerere  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  is  valuable  for  the 
Tanzanian  society  of  today  is  a  function  of  the  human  condition  which 
the  contemporary  citizens  of  that  country  apprehend  in  their  existential 
situation. 
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CHAPTER  V 


NYERERE'S  SOCIO-POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  1962  TO  1979 
Nyerere's  Experience  in  Office 

In  1962,  Nyerere  proposed  Ujamaa  as  the  philosophical  basis  of 
African  socialism  in  Tanzania,  the  aims  and  principles  of  which  were 
to  promote  the  equality  and  freedom  of  all  the  citizens  of  Tanzania, 
to  restore  the  lost  African  self-esteem  and  to  effect  socio-economic 
justice  within  the  framework  of  an  equalitarian  society.1  The  vision 
of  the  Tanzanian  society  Ujamaa  was  supposed  to  usher  in  was,  in 
Nyerere's  words: 

A  country  in  which  all  her  citizens  are  equal; 
where  there  is  no  division  into  rulers  and  ruled, 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  illiterate,  those  in 
distress  and  those  in  idle  comfort  ...  In  this 
country  all  would  be  equal  in  dignity,  all  would 
have  an  equal  right  to  respect,  to  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  good  education  and  the  necessities 
of  life;  and  all  her  citizens  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  of  serving  their  country  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability.2 

Although  Nyerere  did  make  some  progress  at  the  philosophical  level 
by  inspiring  the  dissociative  "attitude  of  mind",  it  took  him  up  to 
five  years  to  translate  the  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  into  a  coherent 
ideology  upon  which  to  base  a  socio-economic  development  strategy. 

4 

This  came  in  1967  in  the  historic  Arusha  Declaration,  and  subsequent 

c 

policy  documents.  On  February  6th,  1967,  before  the  assembled  members 
of  the  TANU  National  Executive  in  the  town  of  Arusha , Nyerere  spoke  for  two 
and  one  half  hours,  presenting  a  comprehensive  lecture  survey  of 
objectives,  requirements  and  policies  which  comprised  the  Arusha 
Declaration:  TANU's  Policy  on  Socialism  and  Self-Reliance.6 
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The  mainland  Tanzania  over  which  Nyerere  became  Prime  Minister  in 
December  1961  had  as  its  model  the  British  System  of  Parliamentary 
democracy.  Among  other  things,  she  adopted  the  Westminster  multi¬ 
party  political  system.  Tanzania  also  inherited  the  British  tradition 
that  the  civil  service,  police  and  armed  forces  must  be  separated 
from  political  influence.  In  1962,  after  declaring  his  country  a 
Republic,  Nyerere  began  to  seriously  question  the  validity  of  the 
British  model  of  democracy  for  mainland  Tanzania. 

One  of  the  very  important  tasks  Nyerere  had  to  face  was  how  to 

win  over  a  civil  service  which  had  been  divorced  from  politics  to 

serve  the  interests  of  the  new  Republic.  John  Hatch  aptly  articulates 

Nyerere 's  worry  in  the  following  passage: 

Could  such  civil  servants,  police  and  armed 
forces  now  be  expected  so  to  change  their 
whole  ethos  as  to  enter  fully  into  the  tasks 
of  Nation-building?  Could  their  expertise 
be  harnessed  to  the  totally  new  challenges 
and  suppositions  essential  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  society,  in  many  ways  wholly  contrary 
to  the  ethics  of  a  colonial  regime?' 

In  order  to  harness  their  expertise  Nyerere  abolished  the  law  preventing 
civil  servants  from  being  fully  immersed  in  party  politics.  However 
it  was  very  difficult  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  the  civil  servants. 
Although  they  did  not  contradict  Nyerere  openly,  they  regarded  his 
philosophy  of  Ujamaa  to  be  something  like  an  aberration.  Consequently, 
between  1962  and  1966  many  civil  servants  did  manage  to  turn  the  slogan 

o 

of  Ujamaa  Into  a  tool  which  could  be  used  for  their  own  purposes. 

Nyerere  disfavoured  the  British  multi-party  system  and  advocated 

9 

instead  a  one-party  state.  His  argument  was  that  a  one-party  system 
would  better  facilitate  the  objectives  of  Ujamaa.^  Since  independence. 
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mainland  Tanzania  had  had  only  one  de  facto  political  party.  No  other 
organization  had  been  able  to  challenge  TANU  seriously  since  elections 
were  first  introduced.  In  1963,  Nyerere  proposed  to  the  TANU  Conference 
that  Tanzania  should  become  a  de  jure  single-party  state.  Nyerere's 
political  organization  took  18  months  to  mould  public  opinion  and  to 
draft  the  new  single-party  constitution.^ 

The  Independence  secured  from  Britain  in  December  1961  was,  in 
essence,  political  independence  only,  as  important  decisions  affecting 
the  socio-economic  life  of  Tanzania  were  still,  by  and  large,  determined 
outside  Tanzania.  Nyerere  inherited  a  Three-year  Development  Plan  from 
the  outgoing  colonial  regime  covering  the  period  1961  -  1964.  The 
Development  Plan,  which  was,  in  Nyerere's  words  'little  more  than  a 
series  of  public  expenditure  projects'  was  based  on  the  premise  that, 
although  industrialisation  was  desirable,  it  could  not  take  place  until 
agricultural  expansion  had  created  a  sufficiently  sophisticated  domestic 
market.  It  was,  in  other  words,  an  extension  of  the  British  colonial 
policy  of  gradual  development  through  the  implementation  of  certain 
infrastructural  investments:  in  roads,  schools,  railways,  irrigation 
and  so  on.  The  Three  Year  Development  Plan  did  not  contemplate  the 
re-ordering  or  redirection  of  the  structure,  organisation,  or  objectives 
of  the  socio-economic  life.  Hence  the  economic  policies  which  the 
government  pursued  at  this  point  in  time  could  not  be  described 

as  socialist  policies.  The  strategy  which  was  followed  was  one  of  a 

1  3 

tempered  capitalism  overseen  by  a  socially  responsible  government. 

From  1961  to  1963,  Nyerere's  foreign  policy  was  undeniably  oriented 
14 

towards  the  West.  But  beginning  in  1964  with  the  international 
intervention  in  the  revolution  in  Zanzibar  and  in  the  aftermath  of  Ian 
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Smith's  unilateral  declaration  of  Independence  over  Rhodesia,  there 

was  a  shift  in  Nyerere's  foreign  policy.  Nyerere  moved  from  his  pro- 

West  posture  of  1961  -  1963  to  a  non-aligned  position.1^  When  the 

Arusha  Declaration  was  issued  in  1967  Nyerere's  Tanzania  was  not 

fully  incorporated  within  either  of  the  two  international  socialist 
1 6 

blocks.  With  the  Tanzanian  foreign  policy  crisis  there  arose  an 

increasing  number  of  academics  at  the  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam, 

who  provided  a  Marxian  analysis  of  Tanzanian  foreign  relations. 

Nyerere  did  not  support  any  of  "the  four  Marxian  interpretations"17 

of  the  crisis  in  foreign  relations  that  had  at  this  time  become 

readily  available  in  Tanzania.  However,  such  interpretations  often 

provided  the  rhetoric  for  propagating  the  ideology  of  Ujamaa,  for  a 

few  of  Nyerere's  senior  Ministers. 

As  has  been  noted  already,  Nyerere  was  disturbed  by  the  existence 

in  Tanzania  of  a  military  service  which  was  divorced  from  the  political 

and  social  aspirations  of  the  new  State.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 

January  1964  army  mutiny,  Nyerere  disbanded  the  two  mutinous  battalions 

of  the  Tanzanian  army.  The  mutiny  which  seemed  "to  have  been  little 

more  than  a  soldiers'  strike  for  more  pay  and  for  the  rapid  replacement 

1 9 

of  British  officers  by  Tanzanians"  had  lasted  five  days.  This  mutiny 
opened  Nyerere's  eyes  to  the  fragility  of  the  power  base  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  He  began  in  1964  from  scratch  to  build  a  new  national  army  fully 
imbued  with  the  socio-political  ideology  of  the  TANU  government. 

The  revolution  in  Zanzibar  had  occurred  just  before  the  army 
mutiny.  In  April  1964,  the  union  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  was 
arranged.  The  new  nation  which  became  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania 
in  1964,  embarked  on  a  development  strategy  that  continued  to  be 
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dominated  by  the  legacies  of  the  colonial  past.  This  was  obvious  in 

the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  which  was  launched  in  July  1964. 20  Although 

Nyerere  realized  that  his  political  and  social  objectives  could  only 

be  achieved  through  an  integration  of  economic  and  political  policies, 

it  seemed,  at  this  juncture,  there  was  very  little  he  could  do  to 

accelerate  the  much  needed  infrastructural  reforms.  As  was  the  case 

during  the  preceeding  Three -year  Development  Plan  period,  the  economic 

infrastructure,  outside  the  peasant  economy,  was  dominated  by  the 

interests  located  outside  of  Tanzania.  Thus  the  process  of  exploiting 

Tanzanian  raw  materials  and  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  continued 
21 

unabated . 

In  1961  Nyerere  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  continue  salary  scales 

for  the  senior  ranks  of  the  civil  service  and  for  members  of  Parliament 

and  ministers  which  he,  at  that  time,  felt  were  far  too  high  for  a 

country  as  poor  as  Tanzania.  After  he  published  Ujamaa:  Basis  of 

African  Socialism  he  was  faced  with  salary  differentials  which  made 

much  less  likely  any  real  acceptance  of  his  plea  for  social  equality. 

Prior  to  the  students'  revolt  which  prompted  drastic  reductions  in 

salaries,  Nyerere  had  remarked  that  "the  wage  differentials  in  Tanzania 

are  now  out  of  proportion  to  any  conceivable  concept  of  human  equality. 

A  few  individuals  can  command  incomes  of  up  to  £3,000  a  year  while  the 

minimum  wage  is  ^60  a  year,  and  many  farmers  receive  less".22 

In  October  1966,  Nyerere  made  the  attitudes  and  values  of  those 

in  privileged  positions  in  Tanzania  a  major  topic  of  public  discussion. 

Earlier  on  in  the  same  year,  he  had  inaugurated  a  compulsory  National 

2  q 

Service  program  for  all  Tanzanian  post-secondary  school  students. 

The  details  of  this  two-year  para-military  service  were  set  out  in  the 
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National  Service  Staff  Circular  of  July  17th,  1967. 24  The  students' 

reactions  to  the  call  to  National  Service  were  bitter.  In  the  thick 

of  the  confrontation,  400  students  staged  a  protest  march  to  the 

State  House.  In  an  outburst  of  anger  and  disappointment  at  the 

students'  selfish  attitude,  Nyerere  decided  to  'send  home'  all  the 

'protesting'  students.  It  took  five  months  to  persuade  him  to  grant 

the  students  affected  by  the  mass  expulsion  permission  to  return  to 
26 

their  studies. 

Despite  Nyerere 's  strong  stand  against  the  students,  Nyerere 

realised  that  the  issue  raised  by  the  students  that  he  must  first  ask 

his  TANU  members,  his  ministers  and  other  government  officials  to 

dissociate  themselves  from  individual  acquisitive  tendencies,  was  true. 

As  the  poor  farmers  in  the  villages  were  getting  poorer,  there  was  a 

steady  growth  in  the  number  of  richer  businessmen  and  senior  government 

officials.  According  to  K.  Ngombale-Mwi ru: 

Many  a  TANU  leader  forgot  about  what  TANU  stood 
for  and  threw  himself  into  the  race  for  personal 
aggrandizement  ...  this  had  led,  slowly  but  in¬ 
eluctably,  to  the  formation  of  two  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  classes  among  the  African  population 
-  the  classes  of  the  haves  (the  politico-bureau- 
cratic-bourgeoisie)  and  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  confrontation  with  the  students,  Nyerere  introduced 

many  drastic  and  far-reaching  changes  aimed  at  a  more  just  distribution 

of  the  national  wealth.  He  initiated  a  reduction  in  salaries  in  an 

effort  to  keep  the  differences  in  wealth  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 

within  reasonable  limits.  For  example: 

Civil  service  salaries  about  £660  were  cut  on 
a  progressive  scale  reaching  a  10  per  cent  top 
for  Principal  Secretaries  and  the  Cabinet  and 
President  Nyerere  took  20  per  cent  cuts.  Action 
was  set  in  motion  to  create  machinery  to  limit 
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urban  wage  increases  to  5  per  cent  a  year  and 
tie  them  to  productivity.  The  rate  was  seen 
as  the  highest  plausible  goal  for  rural  income 
per  capita  growth  and,  therefore,  the  maximum 
wages  could  be  allowed  to  rise  without  leading 
to  growing  urban  exploitation  of  the  country- 
side/7 

Despite  the  surprised  reaction  to  the  Arusha  Declaration  of  1967, 

28 

especially  outside  Tanzania,  Nyerere's  experience  in  office  between 

1962  and  1966,  as  the  preceeding  brief  account  has  demonstrated,  had 

clearly  foreshadowed  the  Arusha  Declaration.  More  than  anything  else 

the  crisis  in  foreign  policy  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  failure 

of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan,  prompted  Nyerere  to  adopt  a  more  self- 

reliant  strategy  in  his  drive  towards  a  socialist  state.  The  major 

preoccupation  of  Nyerere  towards  the  end  of  1966  centred  on  how  to 

resolve  the  ambiguity  which  existed  in  the  relationship  between  the 

philosophy  of  Ujamaa  and  its  significance  as  a  theoretical  framework 

for  the  development  of  socialism  in  Tanzania.  This  is  how  Nyerere 

explains  the  stalemate. 

During  1966  there  was  a  gradual  realisation 
that  although  some  economic  progress  was  being 
made,  and  although  we  were  still  talking  in 
terms  of  a  socialist  objective,  the  nation  was, 
in  fact,  drifting  without  any  sense  of  direction. 

A  lack  of  coordination  between  our  different 
objectives  and  policies  was  resulting  in  confu¬ 
sion;  some  of  our  people  were  getting  disheartened; 
and  there  was  a  widespread  tendency  to  look  to 
others  for  our  salvation  instead  of  concentrating 
on  our  own  efforts  and  resources. ^9 


THE  ARUSHA  DECLARATION:  Ujamaa  Ideology  of  Development 

It  did  not  take  Nyerere  long  to  realise  that  the  reason  for  the 
political  drift  his  country  was  experiencing  was  primarily  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  social  changes  he  was  trying  to  bring  about  were  not 
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intelligible  to  the  comnon  man;  also,  the  Ujamaa  developmental  goal 
lacked  sufficient  definition.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  dictated 
that  there  had  to  be  a  high  priority  given  to  ideological  clarity  if 
the  objective  of  Ujamaa  was  to  be  achieved.  Nyerere  became  increasing¬ 
ly  convinced  that  his  revolutionary  socio-economic  reform  program 
could  not  succeed  unless  he  had  a  clearly  defined  framework  of  common 
goals  and  a  precise  program  of  action  which  would  be  a  definite  break 
with  the  neo-colonial  past.  At  this  point  in  time,  Nyerere  was  led 
to  believe  that  ideas  played  a  major  role  in  socio-political  action, 
as  there  was  a  close  correspondence  between  ideas  and  socio-economic 
development.  Through  the  introduction  and  clarification  of  an  ideology 
of  socialism,  Nyerere  hoped  to  be  able  to  mobilize  mass  participation 
and  motivate  the  masses  to  achieve  the  socialist  reconstruction  of 
Tanzania.  He  thought  of  ideology  itself  as  being  an  active  agent 

for  social  change,  since  ideology  tends  to  conceptualize  the  historical 
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process  and  orient  human  beings  for  shaping  it. 

Nyerere  was  by  no  means  unique  in  his  search  for  an  ideological 

base  for  his  philosophy  of  Ujamaa.  Ideologically  inspired  experiments 

in  socio-economic  reconstruction  and  nation-building  became  widespread 

in  Africa  after  the  struggle  for  independence  began  in  the  late  nine- 

teen-fifties.  For  example,  Kwame  Nkrumah,  the  foremost  advocate  of 

socialism  in  Africa,  took  "Nkruma-ism"  as  the  ideological  base  of  his 

socialism  in  Ghana. ^  Leopold  Senghor  of  Senegal  adopted  "negritude"?^ 

while  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea  had  for  his  ideological  base  "cultural 
35 

universal  ism" .  Ujamaa,  especially  as  it  was  presented  in  the  Arusha 
Declaration,  was  the  ideological  foundation  of  Nyerere 's  dream  to 
transform  Tanzania  into  an  economically  viable  classless  society. 
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It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  thesis  to  delve  into  the  intricate 
analysis  of  the  elusive  concept  of  ideology.36  Ideologies  are,  however, 
in  the  final  analysis,  intended  to  persuade  or  oppose  different  views. 
For  this  reason,  ideologies  carry  a  strong  moral  content.37  Our  primary 
consideration  here  is  to  set  out,  in  certain  perspectives,  the  moral 
objectives  which  Nyerere's  ideology  was  intended  to  achieve  and  to  ask 
to  what  extent  he  succeeded  in  attaining  his  goals. 

Nyerere's  ideology  of  socialist  development  as  it  eventually 
evolved  in  the  Arusha  Declaration,  included  "a  theory  of  history,  a 
program  of  action  and  a  conception  of  a  desired  state  of  affairs".38 
In  terms  of  content,  Nyerere's  ideology  manifested  two  types  of  ideas: 
"the  existential  idea"  and  the  "normative  idea".39  At  the  existential 
level,  ideology  helped  Nyerere  to  describe  and  analyse  the  different 
objective  aspects  of  the  present  Tanzanian  conditions  in  such  a  way 
that  the  common  man  was  better  able  to  understand  existing  phenomena. 

He  made  "assumptions  about  the  nature  of  human  reality  including  the 
meaning  and  direction  of  history,  the  nature  of  man,  the  relation  of 

man  to  society  and  the  distribution  of  power  and  authority  in  political 
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life".  Nyerere's  "existential  idea"  had  thus  given  birth  to  a 
heightened  political,  intellectual  and  social  awareness  of  the  existing 
neo-colonial  exploitative  condition.  At  the  "normative  idea"  level, 
he  proposed  some  definite  goals  and  mapped  out  the  strategy  for  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  present  condition. 

Nyerere  used  ideology  to  effect  changes  firstly  at  the  individual/ 
cultural  level  and  secondly  at  the  level  of  institutional  norms. ^ 

The  Arusha  Declaration  was  a  definite  break  with  the  neo-colonial  past 
and  a  dissociation  with  the  capitalist  attitudes  of  mind.  As  such,  it 
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demanded  changes  not  only  in  individual  attitude  of  mind  but  also 
changes  in  the  present  institutional  norms.  As  Nyerere  emphasized, 
the  changes  had  to  be  revolutionary,  because  it  was  impossible  to  use 
structures  and  strategies  that  were  designed  to  serve  the  capitalist 
exploitative  interests  for  the  building  of  a  socialist,  egalitarian 
society.  When  Nyerere  said  that  there  had  to  be  a  revolution,  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  did  not  talk  in  terms  of  insurrections,  rebel¬ 
lions,  revolts  or  even  coups.  Perhaps  the  concept  of  revolution  which 
best  represents  Nyerere's  notion  is  that  given  by  Samuel  P.  Huntington. 

A  revolution  is  a  rapid,  fundamental,  and 
violent  domestic  change  in  the  dominant  values 
and  myths  of  a  society,  in  its  political 
institutions,  social  structure,  leadership, 
government  activities  and  policies.^ 

Through  an  appeal  to  a  cultural  revolution,  a  revolution  which 

focused  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  traditional  African  attitude  of 

mind,  Nyerere  attempted  to  re-social ize  the  people  of  Tanzania  for  the 

purpose  of  nation-building.  If  it  is  true  that  "ideology  may  be  seen 
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as  a  propensity  to  act  in  certain  way",  Nyerere  was  determined  to 

re-vitalize  the  traditional  African  communal  is tic  values  with  the 

objective  of  shaping  the  interests,  values  and  beliefs  of  the  present 

generation  of  Tanzanians,  so  that  they  can  act  always  in  the  Ujamaa 

socialist  way.  Nyerere  undertook  to  resort  to  ideology  to  inspire 

socialist  behavior  in  his  people  because  of  the  impact  of  colonialism 
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and  the  subsequent  erosion  of  the  traditional  system  of  value. 

Before  the  colonial  invasion,  traditional  African  society  had  a  pattern 
of  shared  beliefs,  values  and  moral  standards.  But  with  colonialism 
came  the  breakdown  of  cultural  systems  throughout  Africa.  The  old 
patterns  of  legitimacy  were  destroyed;  as  a  result,  there  emerged  a 
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pervasive  sense  of  disorientation.  Individuals  were  left  without  an 
explanation  of  the  rapid  changes  that  were  taking  place  or  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  experience  that  gave  purpose  and  significance  to  their 
behavior.  In  a  situation  such  as  this,  Nyerere  thought  that  it  was 
only  within  the  context  of  traditional  African  cultural  experience, 
education  and  attitudes  of  mind  that  present  changes  in  Tanzania  could 
be  adequately  explained.  As  far  as  Nyerere  was  concerned,  only  a 
reconstruction  of  the  African  past  was  able  to  provide  a  coherent 
basis  for  understanding  the  ideology  of  Ujamaa. 

Far  from  being  merely  a  philosophical  jargon,  Nyerere  reiterated 
that  "Ujamaa  is  a  way  of  life" It  implied  a  new  mode  of  thought 
and  an  ideology  which  transforms  beliefs  and  values  into  concrete 
action.  Ujamaa  implied  a  dedication  to  the  equality  of  all  men  by 
seeking  practical  solutions  to  the  socio-economic  problems  of  man: 
exploitation,  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  There  is  no  Ujamaa  if 
these  pious  hopes  are  not  transformed  into  a  living  reality.  And  for 
this  to  happen  there  had  to  be  a  revolutionizing  of  existing  institu¬ 
tional  norms  and  political  institutions.  In  the  Arusha  Declaration, 
Nyerere  made  a  bold  and  sustained  effort  to  reorganize  Tanzania's 
institutions  so  that  they  would  truly  promote  universal  human  dignity 
and  put  an  end  to  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  Andre  De  La  Rue 
speaks  for  many  unbiased  critics  of  Nyerere  when  he  comments  as  follows: 

The  Arusha  Declaration  taken  together  with  its 
immediate  implementational  measure  constitutes 
the  first  coherent  and  comprehensive  action 
programme  toward  democratic  African  socialism, 
the  prevention  of  a  politico-economic  elite 
dominated  society,  and  the  radical  reconstruction 
of  the  power  structure  of  economic  decision 
making  in  Anglophonic  Africa. ^ 
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Arusha  Theme  of  Social  Justice 

The  Arusha  Declaration  Is  a  declaration  of  principles,  objectives 
and  intentions  couched  in  general  terms.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  thesis  to  analyse  the  Arusha  Declaration  in  its  entirety,  but  to 
interpret  those  propositions  in  the  document  which  lend  weight  to  the 
building  of  an  equalitarian  and  just  Tanzanian  society.  To  this  end, 
the  aspects  of  the  Arusha  Declaration  to  be  treated  under  social  justice 
are:  a)  the  socialistic  concept  of  the  individual  and  the  society, 
b)  the  principle  of  human  dignity,  c)  the  philosophy  of  basic  needs 
and  d)  the  principle  of  equity. 

a)  Society  does  not  just  happen  to  hold  together  in  the  working 
out  of  a  common  social  life  and  purpose,  it  requires  an  integrating 
organizing  force.  Ideology  plays  a  definite  role  in  forging  this 
unifying  bond.  Nyerere  had  in  various  speeches  rejected  the  individual¬ 
istic  concept  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  society, 
but  it  was  in  the  Arusha  Declaration  that  he  clarified,  once  and  for 
all,  the  distinction  he  had  been  trying  to  make  between  the  individual¬ 
istic  concept  of  man  and  society  and  the  socialistic  concept. 

To  express  it  very  simply,  the  individualistic  concept  espouses 

two  basic  tenets.  The  first  is  that  the  individual  and  his  interests 

and  rights  are  supreme  and  take  precedence  over  the  interests  and  rights 

of  the  society.  The  second  tenet  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 

common  good  or  common  interest.  Even  where  any  such  common  interests 

exist  they  are  immediately  abolished  when  they  come  into  conflict  with 
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individual  liberty.  Nyerere  maintained  a  very  delicate  balance 
between  the  Individual  and  the  society.  On  the  positive  side,  he 
emphasized  and  established  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual 
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personality,  stating  that  man  is  not  a  mere  abstraction  but  each  person 
has  value  in  his  own  right  in  society.50  He  contended  that  there  is 
an  individuality  in  all  men  of  all  races,  that  has  its  rights  and  that 
must  be  held  sacred  by  society.  Hence  it  was  very  important  that  the 
society's  desire  to  promote  the  common  interest  must  include  the  welfare 
of  every  individual  man  and  woman,  and  beside,  "every  member  of  society 
must  have  safeguarded  by  society  his  basic  humanity  and  the  sacredness 
of  his  life-force".51  The  basis  of  socialism,  Nyerere  insisted  is 
man,  every  individual  member  of  the  society,  not  the  state,  not  a 
flag;  it  is  the  service  of  man  regardless  of  color,  size,  shape,  skill, 
ability  or  any  other  considerations.52  For  this  reason,  Nyerere 
contended  that  as  far  as  possible,  individual  development  and  individual 
liberty  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  organizational  mobili¬ 
zation. 

However,  Nyerere  believed  that  society  must  be  organized  and  this 
social  organization  must  rest  on  the  ideal  of  the  common  good  and  equal 
opportunity.  This  organization  must  make  it  possible  for  each  indivi¬ 
dual  to  develop  himself  fully  while  contributing  his  very  best  to  the 
growth  of  the  entire  society.  Nyerere  made  it  clear  in  the  Arusha 
Declaration  that  society  is,  above  all  else,  a  unity  of  spirit  and 
purpose;  it  is  a  community  of  effort  and  achievement.  He  is  convinced 
that  there  is  a  common  good;  that  somewhere  in  the  inner-depths  of 
each  individual  there  is  the  conception  of  the  coveted  goal  toward 
which  all  men  are  striving.  Nyerere  hoped  that  through  socialist 
education,  each  individual  would  be  impelled  to  service  and  sacrifice 
for  others,  so  that  together  all  may  attain  the  common  good. 

Nyerere  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  proverb  which  says: 


"united 
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we  stand,  divided  we  fall".  More  than  individual  initiative,  he  argued 
that  it  was  collective  initiative  that  made  social  progress  possible. 
Society  falls  into  the  rut  of  neo-colonial  ineptitude  and  stagnation 
if  there  is  no  collective  initiative  to  give  rise  to  new  lines  of 
activities.  In  the  new  Tanzanian  society  Nyerere  wanted  to  build,  the 
emphasis  would  be  on  "we"  instead  of  on  "I".  As  the  respected  teacher 
himsel f  puts  it: 

The  question  'what  profit  would  I  myself  get?' 
must  be  socially  discouraged;  it  must  be 
replaced  by  the  question  'what  benefit  and 
what  loss  will  be  obtained  by  the  people  who 
make  up  this  society? '53 

No  doubt  the  interest  of  the  individual  and  the  common  interest  are 

not  always  wholly  common.  Nyerere  realised  this.  But  taking  a  lesson 

from  the  traditional  African  society,  he  argued  that  individual  interest 

and  common  interest  need  never  be  antagonistic.  "In  his  own  traditional 

society",  Nyerere  states,  "the  African  has  always  been  a  free  individual, 

very  much  a  member  of  his  community,  but  seeing  no  conflict  between 
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his  own  interest  and  those  of  his  community".  He  thought  that  in 

many  cases  of  seeming  conflicts  between  the  interest  of  the  individual 

and  the  common  interest,  it  was  because  of  misunderstanding  or  a  failure 

in  adjustment  between  the  two.  He  advocated  that  "a  new  attempt  should 

be  made  to  synthesize  the  conflicting  needs  of  man  as  an  individual 
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and  as  a  member  of  society". 

The  synthesis  of  claims  which  Nyerere  advocated  could  best  be 

realised  through  the  principle  of  freedom  and  voluntary  cooperation 

among  individuals  and  social  groups.  However,  he  insisted  that  if 

there  were  some  well  established  principles  on  which  society  operates, 
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then,  "no  advocacy  of  opposition  to  these  principles  can  be  allowed". 


. 
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To  say  this,  Nyerere  contended,  was  not  a  negation  of  the  freedom  which 

a  synthesis  was  supposed  to  uphold.  There  can  be  -  indeed  must  be  in 

a  changing  situation  -  public  discussion  about  whether  particular 

measures  which  are  proposed  support  or  nullify  the  principles  on  which 
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a  given  society  operates.  Nevertheless,  Nyerere  cautioned  there 

cannot,  for  example,  be  public  advocacy  of  inequality  between  citizens 

and  no  actions  which  degrade  one  law-abiding  citizen  in  relation  to 

another.  He  continues: 

We  do  not  allow  a  man  to  preach  in  favour  of 
private  individual  killing  because  we  know  that 
this  would  undermine  the  basis  of  society  ... 

These  are  restrictions  on  individual  freedom  ... 
but  we  do  not  regard  ourselves  as  having  become 
'unfree'  because  of  them. 5° 

The  principle  of  freedom,  Nyerere  argued,  should  be  accepted  as  the 

grand  dominating  principle  inspiring  the  wholesome  synthesis  between 

the  interest  of  the  individual  and  the  common  interest.  This  type 

of  freedom,  while  being  uncompromising  about  what  he  referred  to  as 

"well  established  principles",  must  nevertheless  be  able  to  make  room 

for  the  eccentric  and  the  non-conformist  in  society.  In  the  words  of 

Nyerere:  "It  is  the  eccentric  who  by  the  very  irritation  he  causes, 

stops  society  from  ceasing  to  think,  forces  it  to  make  constant  re- 
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evaluations  and  adjustments". 

The  social  progress  that  advanced  the  overall  development  of  man, 
according  to  Nyerere,  could  only  be  achieved  through  the  spontaneous 
endeavors  of  equal  and  free  individuals.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
forcing  the  socialistic  concept  of  man  and  society  on  his  people.  By 
providing  leadership  and  proper  education,  Nyerere  was  doing  no  more 
than  rejuvenating  the  traditional  African  concept  of  communal  ism  on 
account  of  which  the  individual  could  say:  "I  am  because  we  are,  and 
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since  we  are,  therefore  I  am".60  Individual  rights  and  interests  were 
not  abolished,  but  were  made  to  conform  to  a  socialist  society  where 
the  common  good  took  precedence  over  any  individual  interest.  Nyerere 
reiterated  that  there  need  not  be  any  conflict  between  individual  and 
common  interests;  it  is  in  fact,  only  when  both  were  working  in  tandem 
that  Tanzania  could  hope  to  make  a  reality  of  the  principles  of  equality 
and  freedom  which  are  written  into  the  Arusha  Declaration  and  TANU 
policy  for  Tanzanian  socialism. 

b)  Without  the  acceptance  of  equal  human  worth,  the  philosopher- 
president  never  tired  of  saying,  there  can  be  no  socialism.  A  person 
who  does  not  accept  human  equality  "may  accept  many  policies  pursued 
by  socialists;  but  he  cannot  be  a  socialist  nor  can  any  socialist 
organization  which  is  based  on  inequality  justify  the  support  of 
socialists,  whatever  its  political  or  economic  practices".6^  A  major 
objective  of  the  Arusha  Declaration  was  to  provide  the  framework  for 
economic  justice  based  on  the  principle  of  human  dignity. 

Man  cannot  successfully  cope  with  the  forces  of  nature  and  secure 
for  himself  a  living  from  the  earth  except  in  cooperation  with  other 
men.  Once  again,  Nyerere  used  ideology  to  forge  an  economic  bond 
among  the  people  of  Tanzania.  An  economic  ideology  became  necessary 
because,  according  to  Nyerere,  the  practical  issues  connected  with 
economic  injustice  could  not  be  effectively  dealt  with  until  one  had 
theoretically  decided  between  alternative  economic  systems  and  their 
distributive  outcomes.  One's  choice  would  largely  depend  on  whether 
one  regarded  the  economic  theatre  to  be  basically  cooperative  or 
competitive.  In  this  matter,  as  would  be  expected,  Nyerere  opted  for 
a  cooperative  economic  system  -  this  system  alone  satisfied  the  goal 
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of  Ujamaa.  The  Arusha  Declaration  reflected  how  Nyerere  conceived  of 

the  economic  sphere  of  life:  it  was  not  merely  an  economic  manifesto, 

it  was  a  commitment  to  a  particular  quality  of  life. 

It  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  human  equality, 
on  the  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for  one  man  to 
dominate  or  exploit  another,  and  on  the  knowledge 
that  every  individual  hopes  to  live  in  society  as 
a  free  man  able  to  lead  a  decent  life  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  with  his  neighbours.62 

The  total  liberation  of  man  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  Arusha 
Declaration,  and  this  involved  economic  liberation  as  well  as  psycho¬ 
logical  emancipation.  Society,  as  had  already  been  stated,  is  not  a 
thing;  it  is  a  process  and  it  must  be  organized  in  order  for  it  to 
serve  man.  There  must  be  a  social  organization  of  economic  activities 
which  is  conducive  to  the  greater  production  of  things  useful  for  the 
material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  man.  This  means  that  it  may  well  be 
a  function  of  society  to  organize  and  sustain  efficient  economic 
organization  and  production  techniques,  even  when  these  are  in  them¬ 
selves  unpleasant  and  restrictive.63  But  Nyerere  uneouivocally  stated 
that  production  was  not  the  purpose  of  society.  He  insisted  that  "the 
purpose  of  all  social,  economic  and  political  activity  must  be  man",64 
and  humanity's  progress  must  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  man  is 
freed  from  the  domination  of  the  need  to  produce.  In  expressing  his 
priority  for  human  dignity,  Nyerere  bluntly  stated  that:  "when  the 
demands  of  'efficiency'  and  'production'  override  man's  need  for  a  full 
and  good  life,  then  society  is  no  longer  serving  man,  it  is  using  him". 

Nyerere  did  not  compromise  his  principle  of  human  worth  and 
dignity,  not  even  in  the  face  of  impoverished  economic  conditions.  He 
insisted  that  man,  at  all  levels,  must  always  be  accorded  equal  human 
dignity  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  himself,  never  simply  as  a 
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means.  Andre  De  La  Rue  seem  to  have  captured  the  gist  of  Nyerere's 
thought  when  he  postulated  that  if  individuals  are  not  of  equal  worth, 
then  collective  man  cannot  be  of  equal  worth;  and  if  men  are  inherently 

unequal  in  human  worth,  then  a  classless  society  is  less  rational  than 
a  Platonic  Republic.66 

c)  The  Arusha  Declaration  stated  that  "Tanzania  is  a  state  of 
peasants  and  workers". 6^  Only  this  specific  class  character  of  the 
state  together  with  its  ownership  of  the  major  means  of  production, 
according  to  Nyerere,  was  a  guarantee  that  every  citizen  of  Tanzania 
could  have  his  basic  needs  satisfied.  The  concept  of  basic  needs  is 
subject  to  various  philosophical  interpretations,6^  however,  most 
philosophers  suggest  that  one's  basic  needs  include  a  home,  food, 
clothing  and  adequate  medical  service.  The  principle  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  basic  needs  obviously  has  a  place  in  any  adequate  social  ethic. 
It  would  be  a  rare  and  a  calloused  sense  of  justice  that  would  not  be 
offended  in  a  society  where  a  handful  of  privileged  few  enjoy  their 
affluence,  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  languish  in  miserable 
poverty.  In  an  attempt  to  forestall  this  type  of  situation  from 
engulfing  Tanzania,  Nyerere  emphasised  that  the  minimal  qualification 
of  common  humanity  entitled  all  human  beings  on  an  equal  basis  to 
certain  basic  necessities  of  life.  To  deny  any  man  these  basic  needs 
amounted  to  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  Nyerere  pleaded  with  his 
people  in  the  following  words: 

We  have  to  work  toward  a  position  where  each 
person  realises  that  his  rights  in  society  - 
above  the  basic  needs  of  every  human  being  - 
must  come  second  to  the  overriding  need  of 
human  dignity  for  all.69 

In  Tanzania,  as  in  most  emergent  African  nations,  the  reality  of 
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under-development  has  made  it  impossible  for  all  men  to  enjoy  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  In  presiding  over  the  liquidation  of  the  Tanzanian 
economy  which  existed  as  the  tentacles  of  the  British  capitalist  "mother 
economy  held  fast,  Nyerere  was  inspired  by  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  "The  Less  Developed  Countries"  economic  experts  that  underdeveloped 
economies  are  dependent,  exploited  and  blocked  economies. 7^  He  realised 
that  for  Tanzania  to  liberate  her  productive  forces,  a  new  independent 
economy  had  to  be  created.  The  Arusha  Declaration  signaled  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  Tanzanian  economy  designed  to  secure  control  over  large 
scale  production  and  to  give  priority  to  utility  minded  instead  of 
profit  minded  economic  outputs.  In  the  days  immediately  following  the 
Arusha  Declaration,  Nyerere  nationalized  all  banks,  insurances,  big 
industries,  mines,  and  major  wholesale  trades  owned  or  operated  by 
international  capitalist  investors.71 

The  raison  d'etre  for  the  nationalization  and  public  ownership 
of  the  major  means  of  production,  Nyerere  stressed,  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  guarantee  that  every  citizen  of  Tanzania  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  his  basic  needs,  and  secondly  Nyerere  believed  that  public 
ownership  would  bring  material  benefit  to  the  masses.  According  to 
K.  Ngombale-Mwiru: 

Notwithstanding  its  explicitness,  the  problem 
of  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  should  be 
attached  to  its  origin:  the  institution  of 
private  property.  Private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  leads 
necessarily  to  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man. 

For  all  manifestations  of  exploitation  can 
be  traced  to  this  root  ...  All  the  healthy 
forces  of  the  nation  should  be  geared  towards 
overthrowing  private  capital  towards  the 
building  of  a  socialist  society. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Nyerere  did  not  deny  the  right  to  private  property. 
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neither  did  he  totally  reject  the  role  of  private  investments  in  the 
Tanzanian  economy.  What  he  denounced  was  the  vermin  of  exploitation 
associated  with  ownership  of  private  property  and  the  avaricious  abuse 
of  private  investments.  An  interesting  parallel  could  be  drawn  between 
the  public  statements  of  Nyerere  on  the  vices  associated  with  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  the  famous  dictum  that  'property 
is  theft1  originally  espoused  by  Proudhon.  However  as  Robert  Tucker 
explains,  this  Proudhonian  dictum  does  not  imply  that  all  possession 
of  goods  is  illicit,  but  rather  that  the  system  of  rules  that  permits 
the  owner  of  a  factory  to  hire  workers  and  draw  profits  from  their 
labor  robs  the  workers  of  what  is  rightly  theirs.  This  profit, 
consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  labor  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  laborer  himself,  is  "theft".  The  injustice  of  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  consists  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  create  the  wealth,  through  their  labor,  get  only  a  small  part  of 
what  they  create,  whereas  those  who  "exploit"  their  labor,  receive  a 
greatly  disproportionate  share. 7^ 

Nyerere  was  quick  to  realise  the  danger  of  implementating  a  policy 
of  nationalization  in  an  economy  which  for  historical  reasons,  had 
been  dominated  by  Europeans  and  Asians.  His  nationalizations  were  not 
expropriations  without  compensation,  they  were  reformist  measures  with 
compensation  promised  and  actually  negotiated.75  This  notwithstanding, 
the  nationalization  exercise  did  in  some  cases  assume  racial  overtones. 

In  prompt  reaction,  Nyerere  published  a  paper  entitled:  "Socialism  Is 
Not  Racialism",  in  which  he  explained  that  his  nationalization  policy 
was  not  directed  against  any  particular  race.  The  reason  for  national¬ 
ization  was  to  abolish  the  exploitation  of  one  man  by  another  and  to 
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remove  the  tendency  whereby  there  was  accumulation  of  wealth  by  any 
individual  to  a  level  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  classless 
society.  Nyerere  cautioned  that  any  Tanzanian  who  "hates"  Europeans, 
Jews  or  Asians  was  not  a  true  socialist,  because  he  was  denying  the 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  all  men.  In  order  for  Tanzania  to  begin 
to  make  some  progress  on  the  path  of  Ujamaa  socialism,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  effective  control  over  the  major  means  of  production,  but  at 
the  same  time  all  Tanzanians  must  hold  fast  to  the  tenet  that  "without 
an  acceptance  of  human  equality  there  can  be  no  socialism".77 

d)  In  his  book,  A  Theory  Of  Justice,78  John  Rawls  points  out  how 
the  principle  of  equity  is  one  of  the  essential  requirements  of  dis¬ 
tributive  justice.  As  far  as  Nyerere  was  concerned,  the  rules  and 
principles  based  on  fairness,  especially  with  regard  to  man's  basic 
needs  (right  to  a  decent  life)  must  be  fulfilled  before  any  individual 
can  presume  to  accumulate  unnecessary  wealth  or,  in  the  president's 
words,  "have  a  surplus  above  his  needs".70  Nyerere's  material  principle 
of  economic  justice  was  that  national  wealth  should  be  distributed  to 
each  and  every  member  of  the  society  "on  the  basis  of  equality".80  In 
postulating  this  principle,  he  assumed  that  all  the  citizens  accept  the 
obligation  to  work  and  contribute  their  best  to  the  socio-economic 
wealth  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  incentives, 

it  did  seem  that  Nyerere  was  willing  to  make  a  few  exceptions  in  cases 
where  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  unequal  distribution  causally 
determined  greater  production.  However,  this  "unequal  distribution" 
must  not  be  in  defiance  of  the  satisfaction  of  man's  basic  needs.  For 
in  this  relevant  respect  all  men  are  equal,  therefore  it  would  be  unjust 
to  treat  any  man  unequally  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  basic  needs 

op 

are  concerned,  even  when  the  issue  of  incentive  was  at  stake. 
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Nyerere  believed  in  the  old  adage  that  "virtue  is  its  own  reward". 
He  is  determined  to  change  the  attitude  of  his  people  that  money  can 
be  an  adequate  reward  for  patriotism,  diligence,  integrity  or  coopera¬ 
tion  with  others  to  build  a  society  worthy  of  man.  Virtues,  such  as 
these  and  many  more  besides,  he  insisted,  cannot  be  rewarded  by  larger 
economic  allotments  or  in  terms  of  pecuniary  rewards.  As  Benn  and 
Peters  point  out,  "there  are  some  sorts  of  'worth'  for  which  rewards 
in  terms  of  income  seem  inappropriate.  Great  courage  in  battle  is 
recognized  by  medals,  not  by  increased  pay".^ 

The  principle  of  treating  all  men  alike  except  where  there  are 
relevant  differences  between  them  fits  perfectly  into  Nyerere 's  theory 
of  social  justice.  However  the  thorny  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  "relevant  differences".  Nyerere  admitted 
that  men  were  different  in  merits,  in  natural  and  in  acquired  skills. 

But  he  refused  to  see  these  as  constituting  "relevant  differences", 
especially  under  certain  circumstances,  where  someone  would  want  to  use 
such  merits  or  skills  as  an  excuse  for  accumulating  all  by  himself 
enough  wealth  to  sustain  over  a  thousand  poor  farmers.  He  argued  that 
because  of  the  factor  of  lack  of  equal  opportunity  for  everyone  to 
acquire  certain  skills,  those  who  have  the  opportunity  ought  not  to 
make  excessive  demands  on  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  did 
not. 

In  most  cases,  Nyerere  argued,  the  differences  in  acquired  skill, 
for  example  a  university  degree,  was  not  accounted  for  solely  by  the 
individual  but  also  by  the  state  or  society  as  a  whole.  It  was  the 
entire  people  of  the  state  whose  tax  money  goes  to  subsidize  university 
education.  For  this  reason,  the  university  graduate  ought  to  think 


of  his  degree,  in  the  very  first  place,  as  a  tool  which  enabled  him 
to  contribute  to  the  state  (society)  in  return  for  what  he  had 
received.  His  unmistakeabl e  message  was  that  any  trained  profes¬ 
sional  ,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  engineer  and  so  on,  who  seeks 
his  own  fullest  personal  development  must  think  first  not  in  terms 
of  self-aggrandisement  (or  demanding  the  lion's  share),  but  in  terms 
of  repaying  his  debt  to  the  society  which  had  enabled  him  to  attain 
his  professional  status.  In  the  socialist  Tanzania  Nyerere  is 
trying  to  build,  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  individual  and 
society  are  so  closely  linked  together  that  the  individual  can 
successfully  use  the  gifts  which  society  so  freely  bestows  upon 
him,  only  if  he  employs  these  gifts  as  a  contribution  to  the  socio¬ 
economic  welfare  of  all.  Nyerere' s  appeal  to  all  educated  and 
skilled  Tanzanians,  but  most  especially  to  those  among  them  who  wish 
to  get  unduly  high  pecuniary  rewards  for  their  talents,  was  that  a 
true  socialist  attained  to  the  highest  good  as  an  individual  only 
as  he  sought  the  highest  good  of  all.  In  other  words,  a  true  social 
ist  reaches  his  own  peak  of  success  and  richest  personal  development 
only  through  selfless  service  to  others,  especially  the  less 
fortunate. 

To  conclude  our  treatment  of  the  Arusha  theme  of  social  justice 
it  seems  very  appropriate  to  quote  the  following  challenge  Nyerere 
posed  to  his  people. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is  whether  each 
of  us  is  prepared  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  building  a  state  in  which  no  man  is 
ashamed  of  his  poverty  in  the  light  of  another's 
affluence,  and  no  man  has  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  affluence  in  the  light  of  another's 
poverty  ...  Everyone  of  us  has  to  give  the 
answer  to  this. 84 
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The  Arusha  Policy  of  Self-Reliance; 

Self-reliance  was  the  summary  theme  in  Nyerere's  ideology  of 

transforming  Tanzania  into  a  modern  socialist  nation.  It  was  at  the 

heart  of  the  dissociative  "attitude  of  mind",  the  national  economic 

policy  and  the  educational  policy.  In  his  words: 

Self-reliance  is  a  positive  affirmation  that 
we  shall  depend  upon  ourselves  for  the 
development  of  Tanzania,  and  that  we  shall 
use  the  resources  we  have  for  that  purpose  ... 

We  are  saying  to  ourselves  that  we  are  going 
to  build  a  self-reliant  socialist  society  ... 

We  are  saying:  Here  is  land  ...  this  is  the 
amount  of  knowledge,  skill  and  experience  we 
have  ...  Now  let  us  get  on  with  it. 85 

An  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  study  the  concept  of  self-reliance 

from  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual  self-reliance  and  economic 

self-reliance;  the  next  chapter  of  this  thesis  is  devoted  to  an 

analysis  of  some  implications  of  education  for  the  policy  of  self- 

rel iance. 

The  Arusha  Declaration  stated  that  the  first  condition  of 

development  was  "hard-work",  while  the  second  condition  was  the 
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"use  of  intelligence".  So  important  was  brain  power  that  it 

could  be  said  that  in  many  cases  the  man  who  tried  his  hand  at 

something  always  loses  to  the  fellow  who  uses  his  head.  Human 

intelligence  is  no  doubt  the  highest  attribute  to  man,  and  the 

exercise  of  choice  is  the  crown  of  human  intelligence.  But  how  can 

a  man  judge  or  make  the  right  choice  if  he  lacks  self-confidence 

or  if  His  mind  is  unused?  Nyerere  rightly  remarked  that  "a  mind 
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unused  atrophies  and  man  without  mind  is  nothing."  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  group  of  people  to  succeed  in  building  a  revol untionary 
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society  if  such  a  people  cannot  count  on  their  own  creative  abilities. 
What  this  implied  for  Tanzania  was  that  the  people  must  first  have 
to  regain  their  self-confidence  before  a  new  socialist  society 
could  emerge.  The  people  of  Tanzania  must  learn  to  rely  on  their 
own  human  and  material  resources  if  the  country  was  to  be  liberated 
from  all  vestiges  of  imperialism. 

The  literature  of  liberation  is  replete  with  evidence  of  how 

foreign  imperialism  overtly  or  covertly  destroyed  the  self-esteem 

of  all  colonized  peoples.  Paulo  Freire  has  very  aptly  summarized 

this  dehumanizing  experience  as  follows: 

Self-depreciation  is  another  characteristic 
of  the  oppressed  which  derives  from  their 
internalization  of  the  opinion  the  oppressors 
hold  of  them.  So  often  do  they  hear  that  they 
are  good  for  nothing,  know  nothing  and  are 
incapable  of  learning  anything  -  that  they 
are  sick,  lazy  and  unproductive  -  that  in 
the  end  they  become  convinced  of  their  own 
unfitness. °° 

Within  the  Tanzanian  context,  Nyerere  explained  how  the  Africans 

were  indoctrinated  by  their  colonial  masters  to  think  that  "they 

were  not  capable  of  doing  this  or  that",  and  how  they  "accepted 
89 

this  verdict."  The  colonial  masters  reserved  to  themselves  the 
role  of  intellectual  and  moral  leadership  and  instilled  in  the 
Africans  fear  of  their  leadership.  This  veneration  of  the  Whiteman's 
intellectual  genius  gave  birth  to  an  intellectual  inferiority  complex 
among  the  Africans.  Having  before  him  the  splendid  model  of  his 
colonial  masters,  the  African  became  very  unsure  of  himself;  he  was 
too  scared  to  think  for  himself  and  too  timid  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  things  or  ask  questions. 

The  only  process  by  which  the  African  people  of  Tanzania  could 
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regain  their  brain  power,  Nyerere  reiterated,  was  through  a  dynamic 

ideological  education  directed  at  changing  the  depersonalizing 

concepts  and  values  "which  have  been  instilled  in  us  by  the  Portuguese, 

the  Germans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  British. Nyerere  wished  to 

impress  on  his  people  that  every  individual  needed  the  power  to 

think  for  himself,  if  he  was  to  adapt  to  his  environment.  It  was 

only  through  thinking  for  himself  that  man  could  expand  his  knowledge 

and  come  nearer  to  the  peak  of  self-reliance.  In  a  prepared  speech 

read  to  the  staff  and  students  of  Kiyukoni  College,  Nyerere  said: 

If  we  are  to  contribute  to  man's  progress, 
the  most  important  thing  for  us  to  do  now 
is  to  guard  our  freedom  to  THINK  as  well  as 
to  act.  Both  can  be  lost.  No  one  else  can 
stop  a  man  thinking,  but  he  can  stop  himself 
and  indeed  the  temptation  to  do  so  is  strong 
because  thinking  is  hard  work  and  introduces 
into  life  uncertainties  which  only  the  strong 
can  face. 91 

Self-reliance  implied  the  ability  to  intelligently  question  the 

status  quo;  it  meant  being  able  to  appraise  opposing  alternatives 

realistically  and  make  the  right  decision;  it  was  choosing  the  right 

data  upon  which  to  develop  one's  thinking  and  actions.  Self-reliance 

meant  originality  in  thought,  and  competence.  The  Arusha  policy  of 

self-reliance  was,  above  all  else,  an  intellectual  challenge;  it 

challenged  the  educated  citizens  of  Tanzania  to  wake  up  from  their 

intellectual  slumber. 

The  attitude  of  intellectual  laziness 
is  most  destructive  and  is  incompatible 
with  our  new  policy  of  self-reliance.  The 
point  is  that  a  person  who  does  not  read, 
who  does  not  bother  to  think  and  question, 
who  does  not  try  to  know  more  cannot  but 
depend  upon  other  people's  brains. 92 

According  to  Nyerere,  a  truly  liberated  nation  was  a  self-reliant 
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nation,  one  which  had  freed  itself  from  economic,  intellectual  and 

cultural  dependence  on  other  nations,  and  was  therefore  able  to 

develop  itself  in  free  and  equal  cooperation  with  other  members  of 

the  world  community.  The  type  of  development  that  Nyerere 

focused  on  was  personal  development;  it  was  the  development  not  of 

things  but  of  people.  It  was  only  the  development  of  people  that 

could  bring  about  freedom  and  equality;  and  this  development  had  to 

be  self  motivated.  In  Peoples  Plan  for  Progress,  he  comments: 

People  cannot  be  developed;  they  develop 
themselves.  For  while  it  is  possible  for  an 
outsider  to  build  a  man's  house,  an  outsider 
cannot  give  the  man  the  pride  and  self- 
confidence  in  himself  as  a  human  being.  These 
things,  a  man  has  to  create  in  his  self  by  his 
own  actions.  He  develops  himself  by  what  he 
does.  He  developes  himself  by  making  his  own 
decisions  by  increasing  his  understanding  of 
what  he  is  doing  and  thereby  increasing  his  own 
knowledge  and  ability,  and  by  his  own  full 
participation  as  an  equal  in  the  life  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 94 

The  neo-colonial  mentality  gave  rise  to  a  false  sense  of 
objectivity  among  the  people  of  Tanzania.  This  false  objectivity 
made  it  impossible  for  most  Tanzanians  to  distinguish  the  wonderful 
from  the  impossible.  It  consisted  in  thinking  that  "foreign  loans" 
and  "foreign  handouts"  will  always  be  forth-coming  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  the  masses.  In  their  desire  to  be  like  the  industrial¬ 
ized  nations,  some  misguided  Tanzanians  saw  nothing  wrong  with 

inviting  a  chain  of  capitalists  to  come  and  establish  industries  in 
95 

Tanzania. 

In  the  Arusha  Declaration,  Nyerere  made  it  perfectly  clear  to 
Kis  people  that  if  Tanzania  wished  to  be  truly  independent  and 
to  vigorously  pursue  her  policy  of  socialism,  she  could  not  rely  on 
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foreign  loans  and  gifts,  especially  given  the  uncertain  dialectical 

relation  between  international  politics  and  economics.  He  therefore 

embarked  on  a  stringent  self-reliant  economic  policy;  a  policy 

designed  to  be  "efficient  and  scientific  both  in  our  decision- 

making  and  in  our  execution  of  decision."  Nyerere  did  succeed 

to  a  very  large  extent  in  destroying  the  false  sense  of  objectivity 

referred  to  above,  by  insisting  that  it  was  only  the  people  of 

Tanzania  who  had  the  best  interest  of  Tanzania  at  heart.  If  every 

Tanzanian  did  not  brace  himself  for  the  "war  against  poverty  and 
97 

oppression"  by  seeking  new  solutions  to  the  economic  problems  the 
country  faced,  Tanzania  would  continue  forever,  or  at  least  for  many 
more  years,  to  be  a  dependent  nation. 

98 

Nyerere  singled  out  "the  people  and  the  land"  as  the  two  most 

readily  available  local  resources  upon  which  Tanzanian  self-reliant 

economic  policy  ought  to  be  built.  The  people  must  learn  anew  to 

do  constructive  hard  work.  In  fact,  he  recommended  that  the  people 

work  for  longer  hours,  and  emphasized  that  the  building  of  a 

socialist  society  cannot  come  about  without  the  efforts  of  everyone 
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contributing  to  their  full  capacity.  While  not  advocating  a 
complete  neglect  of  industrial  development,  Nyerere  regarded 
agriculture  as  the  avenue  par  excellence  for  the  bringing  about  of 
self-rel iance. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people  will  continue  to  work  on  the 
land.  The  land  is  the  only  basis  for  Tanzanian 
development;  we  have  no  other.  Therefore, 
if  our  rural  life  is  not  based  on  the  principles 
of  socialism  our  country  will  not  be  socialist, 
regardless  of  how  we  organise  our  industrial 
sector,  and  regardless  of  our  commercial  and 
political  arrangements 
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Nyerere  contended  that  it  was  only  through  increase  in  agricultural 
production  that  "we  can  get  more  food  and  more  money  for  every 
Tanzanian. 

In  line  with  the  delicate  balance  of  relationships  between  the 

individual  and  the  society  he  had  already  established,  Nyerere  made 

it  clear  that  the  focus  of  socialist  self-reliance  was  on  collective 

self-endeavor.  While  the  individual  was  called  upon  to  be  self- 

conscious,  to  be  innovative  and  so  on,  individual  self-reliance  is 

not  the  aim  of  Tanzanian  socialism.  The  process  by  which  people 

become  self-reliant  socialists  has  one  underlying  factor.  According 

to  Nyerere,  this  factor  is: 

Common  struggle,  common  labor.  It  is  by  a 
relentless,  conscious  endeavor  to  work 
together,  to  struggle  together  for  the 
common  good  that  people  learn  to  be 
socialists  and  in  consequence  become 
social ists. *02 

Without  taking  anything  away  from  individual  initiative,  Nyerere's 

policy  of  self-reliance  hinges  on  collective  initiative  and  group 

cooperation.  A  self-reliant  nation  is  a  nation  where  every  member 

of  the  society  is  self-reliant  not  through  individual  competitive 

effort  but  through  collective  effort.  This  is  how  "the  respected 

teacher"  himself  explains  it: 

If  every  individual  is  self-reliant  the  ten- 
house  cell  will  be  self-reliant;  if  all  the 
cells  are  self-reliant  the  whole  ward  will  be 
self-reliant,  and  if  the  wards  are  self-reliant 
the  District  will  be  self-reliant.  If  the 
Districts  are  self-reliant,  then  the  Regions 
are  self-reliant;  and  if  the  Regions  are  self- 
reliant,  then  the  whole  Nation  is  self-reliant 
and  this  is  our  aimJ03 

Nyerere  does  not  deny  that  certain  measures  he  has  taken  to 
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foster  self-reliance  have  resulted  in  economic  losses  to  Tanzania, 

but  his  countering  argument  is  simple  and  time-tested:  "Government 

understands  that  our  people  do  not  believe  that  it  is  better  to  be 

1 04 

a  wealthy  slave  than  a  poorer  free  man." 

"Ujamaa  Vijijini"  in  Practice  (1966  -  1979) 

A  crucial  element  in  Nyerere's  ideology  for  a  self-reliant 
Tanzania  was  an  appeal  to  the  rural  people  to  form  socialist  villages. 
Nyerere  realised  that  for  many  years  to  come  Tanzania  will  remain  a 
predominantly  agricultural  economy.  Hence,  he  argued,  emphasis  on 
development  strategy  must  be  concentrated  on  self-reliance  in  the 
agricultural  sector. 

105 

Based  on  the  model  of  the  African  traditional  village  setting, 
the  Ujamaa  Village  with  its  emphasis  on  communal  ownership,  cooper¬ 
ation  and  mutual  responsibility,  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  Nyerere's 
socialist  development  process,  providing  home,  food,  work  and  social 
security  for  rural  Tanzanians.  Within  this  setting,  he  urged  the 
individual  members  of  the  village,  to  submit  their  particular 
interests  to  the  general  interests  of  the  larger  village  community. 

He  stressed  the  need  for  a  strong  sense  of  cooperation  and  sharing 
among  the  members  of  the  socialist  village,  often  suggesting  that 
the  realization  of  the  individual's  needs  depended  on  the  success  of 
the  collective  endeavor  of  the  entire  village  community. 

The  objective  of  Nyerere's  pet  program  was  to  encourage  rural 
Tanzanians  to  live  together  in  villages,  to  farm  collectively  in 
communal ly  owned  farms  and  to  share  fairly  the  products  of  their 
collective  work.106  In  order  to  achieve  this  objective  Nyerere 
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hoped  to  rely  on  political  education  and  rational  persuasion.  The 
TANU  cadre,  the  teachers  and  all  officials  of  the  government  were 
to  transmit  to  the  masses  the  official  theories  and  concepts 
concerning  Ujamaa  Vijijini.^  The  emphasis  of  this  ideological 
education  was  to  be  the  transformation  of  the  post-colonial  indi¬ 
vidualistic  Tanzanian  into  a  new  selfless,  socialist  man.  Nyerere 
believed  that  by  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  revolutionization 
of  the  rural  man's  ideas,  attitudes  and  way  of  thinking,  a  tremendous 
material  force  could  be  released  which  would  push  the  establishment 
of  Ujamaa  villages  to  ever-higher  levels.  Correct  education  and 
mobilization,  he  thought,  would  put  the  rural  man  at  the  center  of 
his  own  development  and  enable  him  to  break  the  grip  of  the  neo¬ 
colonial  attitudes  which  have  retarded  his  socio-economic  progress. 

In  September  1967,  eight  months  after  the  Arusha  Declaration, 

Nyerere  wrote  "Socialism  and  Rural  Development".  In  it  he  set 

forth  the  principles  of  Ujamaa  Vijijini.  He  argued  that  individual 

peasant  farming  was  a  barrier  to  the  transition  to  socialism  in 

Tanzania  because  it  was,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Mwansasu  and  Pratt, 

"likely  to  inculcate  personal  acquisitiveness,  to  undermine 
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communal i sm  and  to  generate  rural  inequality."  In  January  1968, 
Nyerere  delivered  a  speech  entitled:  'Progress  in  Rural  Areas', 
in  which  he  gave  a  more  detailed  account  of  how  Ujamaa  Vijijini 
would  spread.  He  emphasized  that  the  policy  of  Ujamaa  Vijijini 
"was  to  be  implemented  by  persuasion  in  a  step-by-step  fashion 
flexibly  adapted  to  the  specific  social -economic  conditions  of 


an  area. 
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The  next  major  publication  on  the  subject  of  Ujamaa  was  in 
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October  in  1968.  In  'Freedom  and  Development'  Nyerere  made  two 

very  important  points.  The  first  of  which  was  that  no  force  or 

coercion  was  to  be  used  in  establishing  an  Ujamaa  Village.  He 

warned  against  any  reluctant  individual  being  unduly  pressured  to 

join  an  Ujamaa  village.  Secondly,  he  made  it  clear  that  an 

Ujamaa  village  was  to  be  democratically  run  by  its  members,  who 

would  also  have  the  power  of  making  final  decisions  concerning  the 

well-being  of  their  village.  In  the  words  of  President  Nyerere: 

Ujamaa  villages  are  intended  to  be  socialist 
organisations  created  by  the  people,  and 
governed  by  those  who  live  and  work  in  them. 

They  cannot  be  created  from  outside,  nor 
governed  from  outside.  No-one  can  be  forced 
into  an  Ujamaa  village,  and  no  official,  at 
any  level,  can  go  and  tell  the  members  of  an 
Ujamaa  village  what  they  should  do  together 
and  what  they  should  continue  to  do  as 
individual  farmers  ...  An  Ujamaa  village  is 
a  voluntary  association  of  people  who  decide 
of  their  own  free  will  to  live  together  and 
work  together  for  their  common  good  ... 

They,  and  no  one  else,  will  make  all  the 
decisions  about  their  working  and  living 
arrangements. 1 1 0 

With  the  official  blessing  and  encouragement  of  Nyerere 
Ujamaa  Vijijini  started  to  spread  in  1968.^  At  the  end  of  that 
year  the  number  of  villages  had  risen  to  18G.  In  the  subsequent 
years  Ujamaa  villages  flourished  throughout  Tanzania.  Jonathan 
Barker  has  given  the  following  progress  report.  In  December  1969, 
there  were  650  villages;  in  1970  there  were  1965;  in  1971  the  villages 
numbered  4484  and  5556  in  1972.  In  1973  and  1974  the  figures  were 
5628  and  5008  respectively.  From  September  1973,  the  policy  of 
persuading  people  to  enter  ujamaa  villages  was  formally  replaced  by 
one  of  forcing  everyone  to  enter  a  village,  and  the  figures  by  then 
mean  little  or  nothing. 


■ 
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It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  thesis  to  undertake 

1 1 4 

a  comprehensive  study  of  each  of  these  villages.  It  will  suffice 

to  select  a  few  villages  to  make  our  point.  Among  the  notable 

Ujamaa  projects  that  failed  were  'Operation  Dogoma'  and  'Operation 

Kigoma'.  In  April  1970  an  ambitious  program  was  launched  to  bring 

together  into  villages  the  whole  three  quarter  million  people  living 

in  the  dry  Dogoma  Region.  This  was  followed  shortly  after,  by  yet 

another  daring  project  in  the  Kigoma  region,  another  dry  area  of 
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endemic  famine.  Both  projects  failed  and  so  did  the  project  in 
the  Tanga  Region.  In  the  opinion  of  Michaela  Von  Freyhold,  if 
there  were  about  a  dozen  Ujamaa  villages  in  the  country  which  had 
escaped  the  usual  poverty,  it  was  due  to  the  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances:  heavy  material  assistance,  close  proximity  to  main 
marketing  centres  and  usually  favourable  conditions  for  crop  production 
or  other  activities.^ 

In  contrast  to  Dogoma,  Kigoma  and  Tanga,  the  Ruvuma  settlements 

provided  in  the  early  seventies  the  most  significant  set  of  examples 

of  cooperative  farming  in  Tanzania. However,  in  the  opinion  of 

Freyhold,  the  successes  of  these  few  villages,  whose  future  is  still 

uncertain,  could  in  no  way  be  generalized  to  the  majority  of  the 

poverty  stricken  villages  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
Ruvuma  Development  Association  had  been  the 
ability  of  the  association  to  foster  a 
division  of  labour  between  member  villages 
and  to  seek  out  new  and  cheaper  trading 
connections  outside  the  villages  ...  When 
the  RDA  was  dissolved  and  the  member  villages 
had  to  deal  again  with  the  cooperatives  only 
their  production  programmes  narrowed  and  their 
incomes  declined.! 19 


Although  the  number  of  Ujamaa  villages  had  increased  dramatically 
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during  the  post-Arusha  period  yet  their  productive  output  did  not 

bring  about  Nyerere's  dream  of  socialist  villages  flowing  with  milk 

and  honey.  Many  critics  agree  with  Jonathan  Barker's  following 

assessment  of  (Jjamaa  Vijijini: 

As  a  policy  for  the  promotion  of  rural  socialism 
and  the  increase  of  productivity  the  1969-73 
effort  must  be  read  as  a  failure,  perhaps  a  „ „ 
qualified  failure,  but  a  failure  none  the  less.*'9 

As  Nyerere  watched  in  disbelief  and  dismay  the  failure  of 

Ujamaa  Vijijini,  he  was  now  willing  to  forego  voluntary  persuasion 

in  favour  of  the  use  of  force  to  establish  villages.120  At  the 

TANU  Conference  in  September  1973,  it  was  resolved  that  all  rural 

Tanzanians  must  live  in  nucleated  settlements  by  1976.  Accordingly, 

there  followed  a  massive  vil 1 agization  policy  in  which  rural 

Tanzanians,  including  the  unemployed  people  who  were  frequently 

picked  up  from  the  streets  of  Dar  es  Salaan,  were  forced  to  settle 

in  villages.  Unlike  the  Ujamaa  Vijijini,  there  was  no  requirement 

for  socialist  practices  in  these  clustered  villages.121  Also,  the 

education  and  inducement  strategies  which  were  associated  with  the 

Ujamaa  villages  were  abandoned.  Those  who  lived  in  these  village 

settlements  were  neither  obliged  to  engage  in  collective  production 

nor  to  adhere  to  the  Ujamaa  principle  of  working  together  and  sharing 
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together  the  products  of  communal  efforts. 

Why  Did  Ujamaa  Vijijini  Fail 

Seyeral  authors  have  put  forward  different  reasons  for  the 

TOO 

failure  of  the  project.  Among  the  recurring  reasons  why  communal 


villages  made  little  progress  and  finally  failed  are  the  following. 
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There  was  the  case  of  bureaucratic  apathy  and  indifference  to 

the  plight  of  the  villages.  In  the  opinion  of  Michael  a  Von  Freyhold, 

the  ruling  party  that  had  called  for  communal izati on  did  not 

l 

support  poor  and  middle  peasants  against  "Kulaks".  Closely 
associated  with  the  first  point  was  the  fact  that  Nyerere  did  not, 
in  practice,  support  the  democratic  structures  of  the  socialist 
villages  against  the  authoritarian  bureaucracy,  whose  interests  often 
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conflicted  with  those  of  the  villagers. 

There  were  constraints  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
skills  and  resources  the  Ujamaa  vijijini  project  required  in  order  to 
succeed.  As  Jonathan  Barker  observes,  "the  managerial  and  planning 

I  pr 

capacity  to  make  each  Ujamaa  scheme  work  were  simply  not  available." 

In  support  of  Barker's  view,  Freyhold  adds  that  Nyerere  failed  to 

make  whatever  technical  and  managerial  staff  there  was  "serve  the 
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villages  loyally  and  intelligently". 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  Ujamaa  vijijini  was  consider¬ 
able  lack  of  clarity  about  the  basic  principles  and  values  of  the 
128 

programme.  It  took  Nyerere  several  speeches  and  writings  to  try 
to  clarify  the  concept  of  Ujamaa  vijijini.  In  the  end  the  concept 
remained  as  clear  as  muddy  water.  This  lack  of  clarity  resulted 
in  conflicts  between  the  ideology  of  Ujamaa  vijijini  and  its  practice. 
The  only  hope  that  the  program  would  have  succeeded  rested  on 
effective  leadership.  But  unfortunately,  Nyerere  was  unable  to 
generate  among  the  TANU  cadres  a  leadership  which  could  persuade 
and  teach  the  people,  wh.il e  at  the  same  time  learning  from  them 
and  identifying  with  their  interests. 

In  'Freedom  and  Development",  Nyerere  stressed  that  the 
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villagers  had  the  final  decision-making  power  in  matters  that 

affected  their  villages.  In  theory,  it  was  up  to  the  villagers  to  ask 

for  whatever  assistance  and  advice  they  considered  useful.  In 

practice,  however,  the  government  officials  offered  to  the  villagers 

what  ever  they  and  the  agronomic  experts  considered  to  be  useful  and 

feasible,  and  the  Ujamaa  villagers  generally  endorsed  such  proposals 

as  their  own,  thinking  that  any  assistance  was  better  than  none  and 
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wanting  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  donors.  According  to 
Freyhold: 


The  disparity  between  official  ideology  and 
practice  was  echoed  by  the  administrators 
themselves  who  would  say  that  all  planning 
and  demand  for  aid  had  to  come  from  the 
peasants  themselves  and  then  add  within  a 
few  minutes  that  the  peasants  were  incapable 
of  planning  and  needed  someone  to  make  the 
choices  for  them". 130 

A  serious  area  of  contradiction  between  Nyerere's  ideological 
statements  and  the  official  practice  had  to  do  with  the  manner  of 
establishing  an  Ujamaa  village.  Nyerere  had  categorically  stated 
that  'no  force'  was  to  be  used,  neither  were  any  reluctant  indi¬ 
viduals  to  be  goaded  into  joining  Ujamaa  villages.  In  her  assessment 

of  Ujamaa  villages  in  Tanzania,  Michael  a  Von  Freyhold  devoted  several 
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pages  to  the  treatment  of:  "Segera:  A  Village  Started  with  force". 

In  the  end  she  concludes  as  follows: 

"The  opinion  of  the  staff  on  the  use  of 
force  differed.  TANU  and  Maendeles  Staff 
regarded  the  use  of  force  as  regrettable 
since  one  could  not  make  people  understand 
the  purpose  of  Ujamaa  that  way  nor  commit 
them  to  it.  The  various  executive  officers, 
however,  argued  that  without  force  there 
would  not  have  been  an  Ujamaa  village  at 
Segera.  "^2 
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The  deadlock  arising  from  the  conflict  between  Nyerere's 
ideology  of  the  socialist  villages  and  the  actual  practice,  has  made 
Tanzania's  drive  towards  socialism  something  of  an  utopian  dream. 

New  imaginative  insight  is  required  to  reverse  the  prevailing  bleak 
situation. 

Theories  and  Realities 

What  are  the  strengths  and  what  are  the  weaknesses  of  Nyerere's 
ideology?  How  effectively  has  Nyerere  dealt  with  the  obstacles 
created  by  the  emergent  African  petty  bourgeoisie  in  Tanzania? 

Has  Nyerere's  ideology  succeeded  in  dramatizing  to  the  citizens 
of  Tanzania  the  moral  values  and  prestige  of  the  nation  and  the 
priority  of  national  solidarity?  The  opinions  of  scholars  not  only 
differ  but  are  sometimes  often  contradi ctory.  As  Mwansasu  and  Pratt 
point  out,  ideological  differences  divide  and  redivide  the  commentators 
on  Nyerere's  socialist  ideology.  "So  influential",  they  write,  "are 
the  ideological  convictions  of  some  writers  that  a  few  have  felt 
themselves  able  on  doctrinaire  and  a  priori  grounds  to  dismiss  the 
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whole  socialist  endeavour  in  Tanzania  as  being  not  'really'  socialist." 
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Among  the  "democratic  socialists"  there  are  some  critics 
who  argue  that  Nyerere's  ideological  tactic  has  succeeded  primarily 
only  in  strengthening  his  own  political  power  while  making  the 
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general  citizentry  more  receptive  to  the  exercise  of  such  power. 

As  K.A.B.  Jones-Quartey  rightly  points  out,  in  the  emergent  African 

states  public  opinion  does  not  select  ideology  but  approves  or 
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disapproves  of  what  the  political  leader  puts  forward.  True  as 
this  may  be,  it  has  to  be  observed  that  the  Tanzanians  approve  of 
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Nyerere's  ideology  not  as  something  coming  from  a  benevolent  dictator, 
but  from  "baba  wa  taita"  [father  of  the  nation).  Nyerere  is  verv 
careful  at  least,  in  theory,  that  there  are  no  dominators  and 
dominated,  no  group  of  people  who  are  the  systems  innovators  while 
others  only  act  on  cues  or  are  passive  recipients  of  orders.  One  of 
the  strengths  of  Nyerere's  ideology  for  modernizing  Tanzania,  some 
would  argue,  is  that  wide  participation  and  considerable  decentralisa¬ 
tion  in  decision  making  has  been  achieved  and  maintained  within  the 
overall  framework  of  clear  national  goals.  According  to  Andre  De  La 
Rue: 

Tanzania  is  far  from  monolithic  in  its 
approaches  to  issues  or  programmes,  policies 
or  projects;  discussion  is  by  and  large  free 
and  open  and  there  is  wide  room  for  local  and 
individual  initiative.^/ 

While  not  doubting  the  validity  of  De  la  Rue's  observation 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  "the  particular  genius  of  Julius  Nyerere" 
has  the  practical  effect  of  imposing  a  limit  on  the  level  of  part¬ 
icipation.  Nyerere  is  known  to  have  developed  from  scratch  the 
philosophy  of  Ujamaa;  he  personally  wrote  the  famous  Arusha  Declara¬ 
tion  and  completed  Education  For  Self-Reliance  virtually  on  his  own. 
John  R.  Nellis  has  cautiously  observed  that  Nyerere's  "strong 
constitutional  and  power  position  within  the  Tanzanian  system,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  strength  of  Nyerere's  intellect  and  the  relative 
absence  of  competing  figures  and  positions,  make  it  possible  to 

suggest  that  the  ideology  of  the  Tanzanian  political  system  and  the 
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ideology  of  Julius  Nyerere  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  It  is 
potentially  dangerous  for  so  much  power  to  be  concentrated  in  one 
man.  Rene  Dumont  rightly  points  out  in  reference  to  the  awesome 
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influence  of  Nyerere,  that  "believing  oneself  capable  of  thinking 
on  behalf  of  a  whole  people  could  make  one  lose  a  sense  of  balance 
and  begin  to  see  oneself  as  a  prophet  ...  one  tends  to  take  one's 
desires  for  reality.""^ 

Nyerere,  however,  strongly  denies  that  he  is  a  prophet.  He 

insists  that  the  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  is  not  a  projection  of  his 

arbitrary  personal  preference  on  the  people  of  Tanzania.  Nyerere 

dismisses  as  "nonsensical"  the  criticism  that  his  dream  of  a  society 

based  on  the  principles  of  love,  sharing  and  work,  is  idealistic 

and  amounts  to  wishful  thinking.  In  response  to  this  kind  of 

criticism,  Nyerere  puts  up  the  following  counter  argument: 

The  ...  major  challenge  to  the  validity  of 
the  principles  of  love,  sharing  and  work  as 
a  basis  for  society  is  made  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  too  idealistic,  particularly  for 
large  groups  where  the  members  cannot  know 
each  other.  This  criticism  is  nonsensical. 

Social  principles  are  by  definition,  ideals 
at  which  to  strive  and  by  which  to  exercise 
self-criticism.  The  question  to  ask  is  not 
whether  they  are  capable  of  achievement, 
which  is  absurd,  but  whether  a  society  of 
free  men  can  do  without  them. 141 

For  an  ideology  to  succeed  it  has  to  build  on  mass  support.  In 

Tanzania  where  a  majority  of  the  population  is  illiterate,  Nyerere 

deserves  some  commendation  for  establishing  a  variety  of  forceful 

TANU  organizations  who  propagate  ideological  socialization  to  the 

masses.  By  and  large,  it  could  be  said  that  Nyerere's  ideology  is 

acceptable  to  most  Tanzanians.  Among  the  reasons  for  the  acceptance, 

two  seem  to  be  crucial.  The  first  is  that  in  Tanzania,  apart  from 

the  TANU  cadres  and  the  civil  servants,  there  is  an  absence  of  a 

powerful  self-interest  elite  group  to  oppose  Nyerere's  socialist 

ideology.  The  second  reason  is  the  personal  example  of  Nyerere's 
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own  unflinching  loyalty  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  a  socialist 

Tanzania.  He  lives  what  he  preaches.  It  is  appropriate  to  recall 

that  Kwame  Nkrumah's  ideology  had  crumbled  because  it  lacked  mass 

support.  Also  Nkrumah's  socialist  institutions  had  become  the 

centres  of  dogmatism,  bureaucratic  inefficiency,  corruption,  and 

extravagance.  Without  any  doubt,  Nkrumah's  self-deification  and 
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colossal  vanity  speeded  his  downfall.  Nyerere's  qualities  and 

"modus  operandi"  constrast  sharply  with  those  of  Nkrumah.  Nyerere's 

tolerance,  his  encouragement  of  mass  participation  in  discussing 

and  analysing  his  ideology,  but  above  all,  his  pragmatism,  augurs 

well  for  the  transition  towards  socialism  in  Tanzania. 

One  of  the  critical  problems  which  is  no  doubt  creating 

an  obstacle  to  the  overall  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  Tanzanian 
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revolution  is  the  emergence  of  an  authoritarian  TANU  bureaucracy. 

In  the  Arusha  Declaration  Nyerere  stressed  the  role  effective 
leadership  could  provide  in  the  crucial  process  of  the  transition 
to  socialism.  In  theory,  Nyerere  wanted  to  see  emerge  in  Tanzania 
a  new  breed  of  leaders  at  all  levels.  Leaders  who  are  rid  of  such 
capitalist  tendencies  as  selfishness,  egotism,  intrigues  and  other 
forms  of  exploitative  vices.  Nyerere  dreamed  of  leaders  who  would 
be  "good  examples  to  the  rest  of  the  people  through  their  actions 
and  in  their  lives."144 

Paradoxically,  the  TANU  leaders  and  the  senior  civil  servants  by 
virtue  of  their  education,  their  training  and  particularly  their 
life-styles,  haye  become  the  most  intractable  obstacles  to  Nyerere's 
socialist  goals.145  In  an  effort  to  curb  elite  privileges,  the 
Arusha  Declaration  included  a  "leadership  code".  This  code  prohibited 
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better-paid  civil  servants  and  TANU  leaders  from  owning  private 

business.  But  as  Michaela  Von  Freyhold  has  aptly  observed: 

In  practice  this  code  was  very  frequently 
violated  but  was  nevertheless  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  State  economy  was 
not  crippled  by  parasitic  and  competing 
private  interests  and  in  order  to  legitimize 
the  State  economy  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses. 

This  did  not,  however,  rule  out  individual 
capitalistic  initiatives  for  those  who 
retired  often  accumulating  the  necessary 
starting  capital. 146 

A  very  important  but  perplexing  question  Nyerere  has  yet  to 
answer  in  a  practical  way  is,  whether  it  is  just  to  drag  some 
people  down  because  he  wants  to  raise  some  people  up  in  his  pursuit 
of  socio-economic  equality.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  Nyerere  can 
equalize  the  wage  structure  without  destroying  the  socio-economic 
basis  of  the  nation. 

In  April  1967  a  special  session  of  parliament  was  held  to 
discuss  the  implications  of  the  Arusha  Declaration.  Much  to  the 
disappointment  of  Nyerere,  his  parliamentarians  were  more  interested 
in  their  personal  pocket  books  than  in  social  justice  or  the  welfare 
of  the  masses.  Of  the  twenty-one  questions  tabled,  more  than  half 
focused  on  the  reductions  in  wages.147  In  defense  of  his  equalitari 
policy,  Nyerere  argued  that  he  was  not  trying  to  remove  incentive 
from  people  who  were  trying  to  improve  their  lot  in  life.  His 
objective  was  to  re-examine  the  whole  structure  of  work  incentive 
in  a  manner  that  was  compatible  with  a  reduction  in  the  earnings 
gap  between  the  high  and  low  paid  groups  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
masses  of  unsalaried  farmers  on  the  other.  Nyerere  argued  that  he 
did  not  want  to  kill  work  incentive  but  he  was  eager  to  prevent  the 


continued  growth  of  an  elite  class  in  Tanzania,  characterized  by 
wealth,  privileges  and  disproportionate  access  to  social  and 
economic  opportunities. 

Nyerere  had  theorized  at  the  outset  of  his  social  philosophy  that 
Ujamaa  was  "an  attitude  of  mind".  It  was  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
either  a  poor  man  or  a  rich  man  could  adopt.  Without  entirely 
abandoning  his  idea,  the  actual  process  of  the  transition  towards 
socialism,  especially  since  the  Arusha  Declaration,  has  no  doubt 
heightened  Nyerere' s  consciousness  of  the  real  obstacles  to  socialist 
commitment  in  the  attitudes  of  the  African  "petty  bourgeoisie",148 
comprising  the  TANU  leaders,  the  rich  kulaks  and  the  well-paid  civil 


servants. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


OBJECTIVES  AND  PERSPECTIVES  IN  TANZANIAN  EDUCATION 

1967-1979 

Aims  and  Means  of  Tanzanian  Education 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  other 

African  leader  has  propounded  such  explicit  qualitative  and  quantitative 
aims  of  education  as  Nyerere  has  done  for  Tanzania.  The  process 
started  in  earnest  with  the  promulgation  of  The  First  Tanzania 
Development  Plan  (1 964-1 967) . 1  As  pointed  out  in  chapter  four  at  this 
time  Nyerere  felt  the  need  for  a  new  philosophy  of  education  which  would 
emphasize  agricultural  education.  However,  during  the  1964-67  develop¬ 
ment  plan  period,  Nyerere  was  able  to  produce  only  a  piece-meal 
agricultural  educational  objective.  In  1964,  agricultural  education 
was  re-introduced  into  the  school  curriculum.  It  was  hoped  that 
agriculture  as  a  practical  course  would  provide  the  pupils  with  some 
knowledge  of  Tanzania's  main  industry.  And  for  those  entering  farming 
industry  it  would  provide  some  practical  experience  and  understanding 
of  agricultural  activities.  During  the  same  period,  Nyerere  tried 
vigorously  to  ally  education  to  the  emerging  aspirations  of  the  nation. 
However,  the  break-through  did  not  come  until  1967.  Education  for 
Sel f-Rel iance,  (hereafter  referred  to  as  ESR)  published  in  March 
1967,  could  be  considered  the  maturation  of  Nyerere' s  thought  on 
educational  theory  and  practice  for  socialist  Tanzania.  It  conveyed 
Nyerere' s  blue-  print  for  reyol utionary  changes  in  the  entire  Tanzanian 
structure  of  education.  ESR  incorporated  three  items:  (a)  an 
ideology,  0)  an  educational  philosophy,  and  (c)  a  program  for  organi¬ 
zational  changes. 
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(a)  In  ESR,  Nyerere  made  it  clear  that  the  critical  test  of  a 
worthwhile  education  was  whetPier  it  provided  the  youth  of  Tanzania 
with  a  set  of  attitudes,  beliefs  and  facts  about  himself  in  relation 
to  his  social  environment  which  was  appropriate  for  the  society  in 
which,  he  lived.  In  other  words,  according  to  Nyerere,  education  had 
to  provide  a  set  of  ideas  justifying  and  helping  to  maintain  the 
socialist  goals  which  Tanzania  had  set  for  all  her  citizens.  The 
values  and  ideals  of  any  give  society  are  inevitably  reflected  in  the 
type  of  education  that  it  provides  for  its  youth.  This  could  be  regarded 
as  the  stabilizing  role  of  education.  But  in  addition,  Nyerere  saw 
education  as  an  instrument  of  social  change.  Since  Tanzania  had 
definitely  decided  to  break  with  her  colonial  past,  it  had  to  impart 
to  her  youth  those  values  which  were  in  accordance  with  the  overall  - 
ideology  of  Ujamaa.  In  order  to  inspire  new  ideals  or  bring  about 
social  change,  to  adapt  the  words  of  Arthur  Gillette,  "old  truths 
must  be  questioned  and  outmoded  institutions  must  be  dismantled.  For 
old  truths  to  be  questioned,  there  must  be  ready  access  to  new  ideas. 

This  was  the  reason  that  ESR  was  ideological'  it  set  out  new  ideas 
and  new  alternatives  in  the  task  of  revolutionizing  Tanzania  through 
education.  In  re-affirming  the  necessity  for  a  new  educational 
policy,  Nyerere  noted: 

It  is  no  use  our  educational  system  stressing 
values  and  knowledge  appropriate  to  the  past 
or  to  citizens  in  other  countries;  it  is  wrong 
if  it  even  contributes  to  the  continuation  of 
those  inequalities  and  privileges  which  still 
exist  in  our  society  because  of  our  inheritance. 4 

The  ideological  aspect  of  ESR  focused  on  the  promotion  of  co¬ 
operative  behayior  and  egalitarian  values.  In  ESR  Nyerere  expressed 
with  particular  clarity  egalitarian  sentiments  in  connection  with 
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evidence  of  socio-economic  inequality  in  access  to  education.  On 
many  occasions  he  indicated  how  such  inequality  contained  the  danger 
of  the  self-reproduction  of  the  el i tist-intel 1 igentia  group.  The 
concept  of  education  for  the  elite,  Nyerere  stressed,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  negation  of  the  Ujamaa  basic  principle  of  human  equality. 
Commenting  on  the  existing  unequal  educational  system  in  Tanzania 
Nyerere  declared: 

The  education  now  provided  is  designed  for  the 
few  who  are  intellectually  stronger  than  their 
fellows;  it  induces  among  those  who  succeed  a 
feeling  of  superiority;  and  leaves  the  majority 
of  the  others  hankering  after  something  they 
will  never  obtain.  It  induces  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  among  the  majority,  and  can  thus 
not  produce  either  the  egalitarian  society  we 
should  build,  or  the  attitudes  of  mind  which 
are  conductive  to  an  egalitarian  society.  On 
the  contrary,  it  induces  the  growth  of  a  class 
structure  in  our  country. 5 

Nyerere  hoped  he  could  broaden  the  scope  of  equal  access  to  education 
for  all  citizens  of  Tanzania. 

Another  important  ideological  objective  of  ESR  was  to  introduce 
into  Tanzania  the  type  of  education  which  was  calculated  to  develop 
the  quality  of  sociability,  the  feeling  of  identity  and  kinship  with 
fellow-human  beings,  and  above  all,  an  education  which  would  foster 
the  social  goals  of  living  together  and  working  together  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  Such  an  education  would  prepare  the  youth  of  the  country 
to  play  a  dynamic  and  constructive  part  in  the  development  of  a 
Tanzania  in  which  "all  members  share  fairly  in  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
of  the  group,  and  in  which  progress  is  measured  in  terms  of  human 
well  being,  not  prestige  buildings,  cars  or  other  such  things. 


(b)  Nyerere  attempted,  in  ESR,  to  produce  some  kind  of  theoretical 
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scheme  for  education  out  of  the  social,  cultural  and  daily  axiological 
problems  of  his  contemporary  Tanzanian  society.  This  is,  very  simply 
stated,  what  constitutes  for  some  philosophers  the  essence  of  a 
philosophy  of  education.^  Nyerere  tried  to  formulate  worthwhile 
operational  goals  of  education,  within  a  socialist  context.  He 
re-constructed  the  foundation  of  Tanzanian  education  by  establishing 
the  concepts  and  ideas  which  ought  to  generate  the  basic  attitudes 
and  values  which  education  must  promote  in  a  socialist  Tanzania.  Like 
his  philosophy  of  Ujamaa,  Nyerere's  philosophy  of  education  was 
"operational",  that  is,  it  not  only  propounded  theories  but  put  such 
theories  into  action.  In  other  words,  Nyerere's  philosophy  of  education 
was  oriented  towards  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  man  and  improving 
his  human  condition.  In  ESR,  there  is  a  similarity  between  Nyerere's 
thought  and  the  suggestion  made  by  Otto  Krash  that,  "philosophy  of 
education  must  adopt  the  notion  that  philosophizing  ought  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  educational  scene.  The  tools  of  philosophy  must  be 
put  to  work  on  the  problems  of  man  wherein  philosophizing  may  achieve 

O 

significance  for  man." 

Nyerere  proposed  ends,  goals  and  norms  for  the  Tanzanian  educa¬ 
tional  process,  which  teachers  and  administrators  were  to  promote, 
and  advocated  the  means  by  which  these  ends  were  to  be  achieved.  He 
also  sought  to  justify  his  recommendations  about  ends  and  means,  so 
far  as  this  was  possible,  by  reference  to  available  facts  and  moral 
principles.  Such  an  assessment  of  th_e  process  of  education  in  the 
author's  opinion,  fits  what  Israel  Scheffler  refers  to  as  the 
"programatic"  approach  to  education.  According  to  Scheffler,  the 
programatic  model  spells  out  in  explicit  terms  what  the  business  of 
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education  is  about;  it  tells  us  that  "this  is  the  way  things  should 

g 

be."  Nyerere's  definition  of  education  is  a  mixture  of  the  is  and 

the  ought,  as  it  both  describes  and  prescribes  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following  statements  about  education: 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  transmit  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  the  accumulated 
wisdom,  knowledge,  skills,  values  and 
attitudes  of  the  society  ...  to  enable  the 
young  to  live  in  and  serve  the  society  and 
to  prepare  them  for  their  future  membership 
of  the  society  ...  It  involves  the  active 
participation  of  the  young  in  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  society.! 0 

An  analysis  of  the  above  definition  of  education  reveals  the  descriptive 
and  prescriptive  elements  in  Nyerere's  concept  of  education.  In  the 
first  place,  education  is  described  as  an  instrument  or  institution 
of  the  society;  it  has  a  set  program  which  is  the  preparation  of  the 
young  for  their  future  membership  of  society.  Then  there  is  the 
prescriptive  injunction  that  education  ought  to  equip  the  young  to 
participate  actively  in  the  development  of  society. 

As  a  theory  of  education  ESR  was  to  promote  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  creativity  and  critical  thinking,  integrity,  broadmindedness 
and  also  promote  relevant  knowledge  related  to  agriculture  and  other 
technical  skills.  ESR  committed  Tanzania  to  a  program  of  education 
"for  fullness",  emphasizing  the  unity  of  manual  and  mental  work. 

(c)  In  order  to  translate  the  broad  aims  of  his  philosophy  of 
education  into  concrete  reality,  Nyerere  proposed  some  major  organizational 
changes.  Changes  which,  in  his  own  words,  have  to  do  with  "the 
content  of  the  curriculum  itself,  tlie  organization  of  the  schools  and 
the  entry  age  in  primary  schools."  Perhaps  the  most  important 
change  that  Nyerere  wanted  to  bring  about  was  a  change  in  the  attitude 


■ 
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towards  education  in  general.  Up  until  now,  Nyerere  declared:  "we 
have  not  questioned  our  basic  attitude  towards  education  which  we 
inherited  from  our  colonial  past...  We  have  not  done  that  because  we 
have  never  thought  about  education  except  in  terms  of  obtaining 
teachers,  engineers,  administrators,  etc.  Individually  and 
collectively  we  have  in  practice  thought  of  education  as  a  training 
for  the  skills  required  to  earn  high  salaries  in  the  modern  sector 
of  our  economy."  There  had  to  be  a  dissociation  from  the  colonial 


concept  of  education  which  encouraged  subservient  attitudes  and 
fostered  the  individualistic  instincts  of  man  instead  of  his  coopera¬ 
tive  instincts,  and  induced  attitudes  of  human  inequality  which  in 
practice  "underpinned  the  domination  of  the  weak  by  the  strong."14 

Nyerere  proposed  alterations  in  curriculum  aimed  at  raising  the 
quality  of  schooling,  so  that  even  at  the  primary  school  level,  the 

education  given  might  be  complete  in  itself  —  be  "education  for 
1 5 

living"  —  and  not  simply  a  preparation  for  the  secondary  school. 
Also  Nyerere  proposed  measures  designed  to  abolish  the  policy 
whereby  the  secondary  and  tertiary  levels  of  schooling  functioned 
to  reinforce  the  existing  unequal  social  structure. 


The  education  given  in  our  primary  schools  must 
be  a  complete  education  in  itself.  It  must  not 
continue  to  be  simply  a  preparation  for  the 
secondary  school .  Instead  of  the  primary  school 
activities  being  geared  to  the  competitive 
examination  which  will  select  the  few  who  go  on 
to  secondary  school,  they  must  be  a  preparation 
for  the  life  which  the  majority  of  the  children 
will  lead.  Similarly,  secondary  schools  must  not 
be  simply  a  selection  process  for  the  university, 
teachers'  colleges,  and  so  on.  They  must  prepare 
people  for  life  and  seryice  in  the  villages  and 
rural  areas  of  this  country.  For  in  Tanzania  the 
only  true  justification  for  secondary  education 
is  that  it  is  needed  by  the  few  for  service  to  the 
many. 16 
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In  Education  for  Self-Reliance,  Nyerere  recommended  a  number  of 
proposals  for  making  the  schools  carry  on  activities  designed  to  make 
the  schools  financially  self-sufficient,  for  example,  the  "shamba' 
or  school  farm.  This  latter  change  was  to  relate  the  school  pupils 
and  their  education  to  the  realities  of  the  problems  facing  Tanzania, 
especially  the  problem  of  rural  underdevelopment.  Because  Nyerere 
believed  that  "we  cannot  expect  those  finishing  primary  school  to  be 
useful  young  citizens  if  they  are  still  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age"^  he  suggested  raising  the  school  entry  age  from  six  to  nine 
years.  This  way  it  was  hoped,  the  output  of  the  primary  schools  will 
be  economically  useful  as  soon  as  they  graduated  from  school. 

Having  given  an  overview  of  the  three  broad  aspects  of  ESR,  the 
rest  of  this  chapter  will  examine  some  pivotal  problems  of  education 

(the  nature  of  the  pupil,  the  concept  of  knowledge,  the  curriculum 
and  the  role  of  the  teacher),  within  the  context  of  ESR. 


From  the  tlire  o*  the  Greek  philosophers  Ethica,  Lexica  ar<i 
Physica  have  been  treated  as  the  three  main  subdivisions  of  philosophy. 
These  are  the  sources  of  our  more  recent  terms  axiology,  epistemology 
and  ontology.  Nyerere  in  his  nature  of  man  is  dealing  with  axiological 
questions;  and  in  his  nature  of  knowledge,  he  is  dealing  with 
epistemological  questions,  but  he  has  not  really  dealt  with  any  of 
the  important  ontological  questions  in  any  of  his  writinas. 
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Axiological  Perspectives 

The  primary  assumption  of  Julius  Nyerere  was  that  a  genuine 
philosophy  of  the  curriculum  ought  to  be  grounded  on  a  comprehensive 
philosophy  of  the  nature  of  man,  that  is,  the  pupil  to  be  educated. 

Man  s  understanding  of  himself  and  the  world  around  him  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  views  he  holds;  the  things  he  believes  to  be  true 
concerning  his  own  nature  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  society  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  Hence  it  could  be  said  that  any  philosophy  of 
education  depended  on  the  view  taken  of  the  person  who  is  to  be 
taught.  As  Maurice  Friedman  observes  many  philosphers  are  unanimous 
in  affirming  that  "the  conception  of  'what  man  is'  is  basic  to  the 
philosophy  of  education. " 1P  There  are,  of  course,  difference  views 
of  the  nature  of  man  and  this  is  perhaps  why  there  are  philosophies 
of  education,  instead  of  a  philosophy  of  education. 

The  theme  of  dehumanization  was  central  both  to  Nyerere' s 
philosophy  of  Ujamaa  and  his  educational  thought.  Modern  man,  he 
lamented  has  been  deracinated  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
thing.  19  According  to  Nyerere,  the  capitalist  man  was  not  only  the 
object  of  exploitation,  but  even  worse  than  that,  he  had  ceased  to 
think  for  himself,  to  make  Ms  own  decisions  and,  in  short,  to  be  a 
free  rational  person.  Because  his  daily  work  was  always  cut  out  for 
him  in  the  profit  oriented  factories,  he  faced  no  challenge  to  be 
creative  or  even  to  be  himself.  He  was  programmed  to  be  and  to  do  not 
what  he  wanted  to  be  or  to  do,  but  what  others  wanted  him  to  be  and  to 
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do.  As  C.S.  Lewis  comments  in  fiis  thought  provoking  book  entitled 
Ihe_ Abolition  of  Man:  "The  power  of  man  to  make  himself  what  he  pleases 
means  the  power  of  some  men  to  make  other  men  what  they  please."20 

Nyerere  interpreted  the  prevailing  capitalist  concept  of  man  in 

terms  of  "a  tool  to  be  manipulated  by  his  employer";  man  is  a 

marketable  commodity",  to  be  used  and  exploited  in  order  to  maximize 

the  capitalist's  profit.  He  expressed  his  outright  disgust  for  such 

a  conception  of  man  in  the  following  words: 

The  purpose  of  education  is  not  to  turn  out 
technicians  who  can  be  used  as  instruments 
in  the  expansion  of  the  economy...  (there  is) 
a  serious  distinction  between  a  system  of 
education  which  makes  liberated  men  and  women 
into  skillful  users  of  tools  and  a  system  of 
education  which  turns  men  and  women  into  tools, 

...  I  would  like  to  be  quite  sure  that  our 
institutions  are  not  going  to  end  up  as 
factories  turning  out  marketable  commodities. 

I  want  them  to  enlarge  men  and  women,  not 
convert  men  and  women  into  efficient 
instruments  for  the  production  of  modern 
gadgets. 

Nyerere  not  only  rejected  the  capitalist  exploitative  view  of  man,  he 
also  disagreed  with  the  capitalist  individualistic  concept  of  man.  He 
contended  that  man  fails  to  be  what  he  ought  to  be  so  long  as  he  is 
individualistic,  egoistic  and  refusing  to  cooperate  with  others  on 
an  equal  basis  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

On  the  basis  of  Nyerere' s  rejection  of  the  concept  of  man  as 

a  "manipulative  tool",  it  could  be  assumed  that  he  would  be  opposed  to 

the  position  of  the  "hard  determinists" .  22  The  hard  determinists  use  the 

model  of  classical  mechanics  to  show  that  man  and  his  conduct  is 

determined  by  heredity,  environment  and  physiological  conditions,  on 

the  same  grounds  that  matter  has  been  shown  to  be  determined.  As 

24 


Max  Born  puts  it:  "men  like  all  other  things  are  only  automata." 
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According  to  this  point  of  view,  man  is  nothing  but  a  robot,  a  machine 

or  an  adaptive  control  system.  The  hard  determinists  regard  all 

mental  predicates,  such  as,  motive,  intention,  reason,  purpose,  mind 

and  so  on,  as  meaningless  in  describing  the  nature  of  man.  What  is 

mistakenly  referred  to  as  mental  processes,  they  claim,  is  more 

appropriately  understood  as  mere  "homeostatic  restraints  in  a  stimulus- 
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response  process. 

If  one  believes  that  man  is  nothing  but  a  complex  machine,  then, 

to  adopt  the  words  of  John  Fodor,  the  control  of  human  conduct 

could  very  well  be  uncritically  accepted  as  the  ultimate  goal  in  the 

26 

application  of  research  and  evaluation  to  education.  This  is  the 

manifest  intention  of  the  behavioristic  model  of  education: 

It  is  to  manipulate,  be  it  to  coax  a  person 
to  buy  a  certain  product,  to  feel  a  certain 
way,  to  accept  killing,  ...  or  to  accept 
certain  beliefs.  Behaviorism  denies  man  his 
soul,  excepting  as  it  can  be  programmed  from 
the  outside.  It  denies  that  man's  most 
valuable  trait  is  his  capacity  for  spontaneous 
activity,  that  he  can  be  guided  from  within 
regardless  of  the  pressures  exerted  from 
without.  *■' 

Nyerere  did  not  simply  content  himself  with  exposing  the  deper¬ 
sonalizing  aspects  of  the  capitalist  and  reductionist  concepts  of  man, 
but  he  projected  in  most  of  his  writings  and  speeches  a  positive 
socialist  concept  of  man.  The  nature  of  man,  as  it  gradually  unfolded 

in  Nyerere 's  philosophy  of  Ujamaa,  was  greatly  influenced  by  traditional 

28 

African  concept  of  man.  According  to  this  view,  the  source  of  growth 
and  humanness  is  not  externally  created  but  is  essentially  within  the 
human  person.  Man  is  rational  and  this  implies  that  he  has  the 
freedom  to  pick  and  choose.  The  contingency  of  nature  imposes  on  man 
the  urge  to  create  his  essence  and  to  make  those  choices  which  will 
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enable  him  to  attain  personal  growth  and  self-fulfillment  within  the 
tribal  community.  As  Placide  Temples  rightly  remarks  in  Bantu 
Philosophy,  there  is  the  common  belief  that  man  is  responsible  for  his 
own  self-improvement,  for  his  progress  and  conduct,  and  for  the 
survival  of  his  tribal  community. ^  Borrowing  a  leaf  from  the  pages 
of  traditional  African  philosophy^ Nyerere' s  view  was  that  man  is  not 
a  robot;  neither  is  he  simply  a  passive  receptacle  of  changes  and 
ideas  imposed  on  him  from  without.  Through  the  activation  of  his 
"vital  force""-'  man  becomes  a  conscious  transformer  of  himself  and 
his  social  world. 

Nyerere's  concept  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  best  education 
suited  to  man  was  a  mixture  of  humanism  and  socialism.  He  shied  away 
from  proclaiming  God  as  "the  ultimate  purpose  of  life,  thought  and 
education".^  Nyerere  believed  that  man  is  both  spiritual  and  material, 
but  it  was  the  secular  man  and  his  material  welfare  that  engaged  the 
full  attention  of  the  philosopher-president.  He  saw  the  objective  of 
education  as  that  of  developing  the  theoretical  and  practical  reason 
in  man,  thereby  making  him  a  good  citizen,  enhancing  his  material 
well-being  and  social  security.  Education  was  to  enable  man  to  enjoy 
the  good  life  in  this  world,  or  as  Nyerere  puts  it,  enjoy  the  "good 
life  in  the  villages". ^ 

Nyerere's  concept  of  'the  educated  man'  is  one  who  is  liberated 
both  in  his  mind  and  his  body;  one  who  is  deeply  aware  of  his  potential 
as  a  human  being;  one  who  is  in  a  positive,  life-enhancing  relationship 
with  his  neighbor  and  his  environment.  The  following  quotation  captures 
the  gist  of  Nyerere's  concept  of  'the  educated  man': 

Education  has  therefore  to  enable  a  man  to 
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throw  off  the  impediments  to  freedom  which 
restrict  his  full  physical  and  mental 
development.  It  is  thus  a  matter  of  attitudes 
and  skills  —  both  of  them.  Education  is 
incomplete  if  it  only  enables  man  to  work 
out  elaborate  schemes  for  universal  peace  but 
does  not  teach  him  how  to  provide  good  food 
for  himself  and  his  family.  It  is  equally 
incomplete  and  counter-productive  if  it  merely 
teaches  man  how  to  be  an  efficient  tool  user 
and  tool  maker,  but  neglects  his  personality 
and  his  relationship  with  his  fellow  human 
beings. 66 


Epistemological  Perspectives 

In  his  search  for  what  constituted  the  nature  and  the  structure 
of  knowledge,  Nyerere  returned  to  traditional  African  sociology  of 
knowledge.  In  traditional  African  society  thought  and  action  were 
shaped  by  natural  phenomena  which  stirred  up  wonder  in  the  individual's 
socio-historic  environment.  The  traditional  man  was  concerned 
primarily  with  what  is,  not  with  what  will  be.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  making  of  history,  here  and  how.  He  saw  knowledge  as  that  something 
which  opened  unto  him  the  consciousness  of  his  historical  as  well  as 
his  existential  being.  The  traditional  man  realised  that  truth 
(knowledge)  could  only  be  grasped  existentially;  so  he  grounded  all 
his  thinking  on  actual  day-to-day  events.  Knowledge  was  only  available 
to  those  who  participated  with  full  awareness  and  with  the  intensity 
of  their  full  existence  in  the  course  of  history.  By  participating 
in  the  daily  making  of  history,  the  traditional  man  was  able  to  know 
the  truth  of  what  is.  And  having  known  what  is,  it  became  less 
difficult  to  perceive  what  ought  to  be  done  to  change  the  course  of 
history  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Nyerere1 s  emphasis  on  participatory  knowledge  was  particularly 
manifested  in  his  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  world  and  the 
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knowing  mind.  In  accordance  with  traditional  African  point  of  view, 

Nyerere  contended  that  the  world  was  one  and  it  existed  within  the 

mind.  There  was  no  distinction  between  the  material  world  and  the 

knowing  mind.  As  Robin  Horton  explains,  "what  the  moderns  would  call 

'mental  activities'  and  'material  things1  are  both  part  of  a  single 

35 

reality,  neither  material  nor  immaterial . 11  There  was  such  an 
intimate  bond  between  ideas  and  reality  that  the  traditional  man 
could  not  conceivably  dissociate  ideas  from  reality,  or  ideas  from 
events.  Knowledge  was  not  simply  the  possession  of  ideas,  but  to 
know^eant  to  connect  ideas  with  some  real  object  or  life  situation; 
it  implied  according  to  John  Mbiti,  the  capacity  to  transform  factual 
information  and  make  it  part  of  living  history.36 

In  the  opinion  of  Nyerere,  participatory  knowledge  in  a  rapidly 
changing  Tanzanian  society  demanded  that  the  citizens  did  not  only 
acquire  mere  abstract  facts,  or  rely  on  other  people's  authority  as  the 
source  of  their  knowledge,  but  that  each  citizen  endeavored  to  become 
truly  alive  to  the  existential  conditions  of  Tanzania.  Each  citizen 
must  realise  that  to  know  is  to  be  able  to  make  concrete  history;  it 
is  to  be  able  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  the  ways  of  living 
and  acting  of  the  community.  3^ 

Nyerere  believed  that  all  knowledge  had  its  origin  in  human 
experiences,  especially  in  human  needs.  For  this  reason,  knowledge 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  concrete  problems  of  experience  which 
require  solutions.  Nyerere' s  events-oriented  philosophical  style 

made  it  impossible  for  him  to  think,  of  knowledge  except  in  terms  of 
some  positive  action.  Nyerere  insisted  that  the  Tanzanian  school 
system  must  provide  the  type  of  knowledge  which  would  enable  the 
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pupil  to  acquire  the  values  of  the  society  he  lived  in  while  contribu¬ 
ting  to  its  material  welfare.  There  was  no  need  to  teach  a  child  the 
theory  of  atom-splitting  when  all  indications  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  child  might  never  have  to  use  such  knowledge.  In  order  for  the 
school  to  impart  only  relevant  knowledge,  Nyerere  contended  there 
ought  to  be  changes  in  the  things  we  demanded  of  our  schools. 

We. should  not  determine  the  type  of  things 
children  are  taught  in  primary  schools  by 
the  things  a  doctor,  engineer,  teacher, 
economist,  or  administrator  needs  to  know. 

Most  of  our  pupils  will  never  be  any  of  these 
things..  We  should  determine  the  type  of  things 
taught  in  the  primary  schools  by  the  things 
which  the  boy  or  girl  ought  to  know  —  that  is, 
the  skills  he  ought  to  acquire  and  the  values 
he  ought  to  cherish  if  he,  or  she,  is  to  live 
happily  and  well  in  a  socialist  and  predominantly 
rural,  society,  and  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  life  there.  Our  sight  must  be  on  the  majority; 
it  is  they  we  must  be  aiming  at  in  determining 
the  curriculum  and  syllabus.  Those  most  suitable 
for  further  education  will  still  become  obvious, 
and  they  will  not  suffer.  For  the  purpose  is  not 
to  provide  an  inferior  education  to  that  given 
at  present.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  different 
education  —  one  real istically  designed  to  fulfil 
the. common  purposes  of  education  in  the  particular 
society  of  Tanzania.  The  same  thing  must  be  true 
at  post-primary  schools.  The  object  of  teaching 
must  be  the  provision  of  knowledge,  skills  and 
attitudes  which  will  serve  the  student  when  he 
or  she  lives  and  works  in  a  developing  and 
changing  socialist  state;  it  must  not  be  aimed 
at  university  entrance. ^ 

Relevant  knowledge  implied  the  possession  of  new  ideas  and 
attitudes;  it  meant  producing  school  graduates  who  not  only  would  have 
mastered  new  theories  or  new  ideas,  but  who  were  also  in  a  position  to 
use  their  new  found  knowledge,  to  examine  critically  the  real  society 
in  which  they  lived  in  order  to  transform  it  for  the  better. 

What  view  did  Nyerere  hold  concerning  the  nature  of  the  knowing 
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mind?  Before  answering  this  question,  it  has  to  be  explained  that 
there  are  two  widely  held  models  of  the  knowing  mind,  that  is,  the 
mechanistic,  "  and  the  organic.^  The  mechanistic  model  views  the 
knowing  mind  as  a  blank  slate  or  something  to  be  stuffed.  The  emphasis 
is  on  rote  memorization  and  the  ability  to  recall  stored-away  facts. 

The  pupil  is  passive  while  his  brain  is  stuffed  full  with  what  Alfred 
N.  Whitehead  calls  "inert  ideas". ^  The  organic  model,  on  the  other 
hand,  regards  the  knowing  mind  as  its  own  spring  of  activity.  The 
main  source  of  knowledge  is  human  experience,  plus  the  ability  to 
reflect  critically,  understand  and  reason  on  that  experience.  This 
way,  knowledge  becomes  something  that  one  does  to  oneself,  not  something 
done  to  someone,  from  without. 

Nyerere  rejected  the  mechanistic  model  of  the  knowing  mind.  He 
insisted  that  mere  repetition  of  already  known  facts  must  not  be 
equated  with  knowledge,  because  knowledge  was  supposed  to  be  the 
invasion  of  the  unknown.  Far  from  being  the  ability  to  dutifully 
recall  memorised  facts  on  a  given  cue,  knowledge  involved  creative 
thinking,  insight  and  critical  appraisal.  In  an  address  at  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  university  college  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  Nyerere 
decl ared: 

Students  must  be  helped  to  think  scientifically; 
they  must  be  taught  to  analyse  problems 
objectively  and  to  apply  the  facts  they  have 
learned,  or  which  they  know  exist  —  to  the  42 
problems  which  they  will  face  in  the  future. L 

AO 

Nyerere  belieyed  that  what  constituted  successful  "knowledge  that" 
is  not  the  ability  to  recall  mere  facts.  Knowledge  is  not  something 
that  is  fixed;  it  is  the  outcome  of  on-going  human  experiences  and 
the  process  of  critical  inquiry.  According  to  Nyerere,  successful 
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'knowledge  that1  implied  the  personal  ability  to  analyse  evidence  into 

facts  and  assumptions  and  to  demand  eyidence  in  support  of  any 
44 

conclusions.  One  of  the  reasons  Nyerere  wanted  to  down  grade 
examinations  in  Tanzanian  schools  was  because,  according  to  him, 
examinations  concentrated  on  the  recall  of  information  instead  of  the 

evaluation  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  think  constructively  and 
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demonstrate  his  creative  potentials. 

Nyerere  was  opposed  to  any  system  of  transmitting  knowledge  which 

was  dogmatic  or  undemocratic.  He  warned  TANU  leaders  against  forcing 

the  TANU  creed  or  Ujamaa  ideology  down  the  people's  throat.  It  would 

be  a  gross  mis-interpretation  of  our  philosophy,  Nyerere  declared,  "to 

suggest  that  the  educational  system  should  be  designed  to  produce 

robots,  who  work  hard  but  never  question  what  the  leaders  in  government 
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or  TANU  are  doing  or  saying."  Nyerere  believed  that  no  amount  of 
catechization  could  bring  about  the  desired  goals  of  Tanzanian 
socialism.  This  could  only  come  about  through  a  democratic  method  of 
imparting  knowledge;  a  method  which  afforded  the  masses  of  the  people 
the  opportunity  to  understand  and  internalize  whatever  philosophy  was 
proposed.  Instead  of  resorting  to  a  dogmatic  tactic,  Nyerere 
insisted  that  rational  persuasion  must  be  employed  to  ally  the  goals  of 
Ujamaa  with  the  relevant  issues  in  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  masses, 
while  allowing  each  person  to  decide  freely  whether  to  assimilate  the 
Ujamaa  ideology  or  not.  Nyerere  reiterated  that  the  principles  of 
Ujamaa  must  not  be  the  subject  of  memorization  but  must  pass  through  the 
process  of  assimilation.  John  Holt  throws  some  light  on  the  distinction 
Nyerere  may  have  been  trying  to  mahe  between  memorising  and  assimilating 
the  principles  of  Ujamaa  in  his  remark  that  when  you  assimilate 
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something: 


You  have  not  memorized  it,  you  know  it.  It 
is  part  of  your  model  of  the  way  things  are: 
you  could  no  more  "forget"  it  than  you  could 
forget  that  if  you  drop  your  shoe,  it  will  fall 
to  the  floor,  not  rise  to  the  ceiling. 

To  summarise,  it  could  be  said  that  Nyerere  believed  that  the 

basis  of  objectivity  depended,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  a  consensus 

agreement  reached  by  the  people  of  Tanzania  on  the  ground  of  constant 

thinking,  verification  and  refutation  of  all  policies  and  philosophies 

presented  to  them.  The  free  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Tanzania 

(that  is,  all  the  citizens)  must  have  the  opportunity  to  judge  social 

issues  for  themselves.  According  to  Nyerere: 

There  neither  is  nor  will  be  a  political 
'holy  book'  which  purports  to  give  all  the 
answers  to  all  the  social,  political  and 
economic  problems  which  will  face  our  country 
in  the  future.  There  will  be  philosophies  and 
policies  approved  by  our  society  which  citizens 
should  consider  and  apply  in  the  light  of  their 
own  thinking  and  experience.  But  the  educational 
system  of  Tanzania  would  not  be  serving  the 
interests  of  a  democratic  socialist  society 
if  it  tried  to  stop  people  from  thinking  about 
the  teachings  policies  or  the  beliefs  of  leaders, 
either  past  or  present.  Only  free  people 
conscious  of  their  worth  and  their  equality  can 
build  a  free  society 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Nyerere  has  very  consistently  expressed  his 
thought  concerning  the  nature  of  the  knowing  mind.  However,  contradic¬ 
tions  arouse  in  translating  his  theory  of  knowledge  into  practice.  In 
theory  Nyerere  rejects  the  mechanistic  model  of  the  knowing  mind,  but 
in  the  actual  practice  of  education  in  Tanzania,  as  M.  Mbilinyi  points 

out: 


Rote  memory  learning  is  relied  upon:  partly 
because  of  the  lack  of  teaching  materials  and 
textbooks...  partly  because  of  the  effect  of 
examinations  on  both  teachers  and  students.  9 
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The  role  of  examinations  as  a  means  of  assessing  a  pupil's 

progress  continues  to  create  problems  for  Nyerere's  egalitarian 

education  policy.  Nyerere  would  prefer  not  to  have  examinations  for 

two  primary  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  that  examinations  create 

competitiveness  instead  of  cooperation  in  the  students.  Selection  for 

each  post-primary  education  level  in  Tanzania  continues  to  depend  on 

examination  performance  where  one  student  has  to  compete  against  others. 

There  is  a  state-wide  external  examination  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory 

school  -  leaving  age,  which  is  used  as  a  screening  device  for  many 
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types  of  occupation.  In  a  classroom  situation  where  students  are 

ranked  on  the  basis  of  terminal  examinations,  there  is  bound  to  arise 

a  certain  measure  of  unhealthy  rivalry.  According  to  Mbilinyi: 

If  placed  in  a  competitive  situation,  where 
students  are  ranked  on  a  weekly  and  team 
basis  according  to  who  does  "best",  if  one's 
rank  objectively  depends  on  doing  better  than 
others  on  an  individual  basis,  then  it  is 
objectively  necessary  for  that  person  to 
behave  in  a  competitive  way.  Competitive 
behavior  leads  to  competitive  persons  not 
cooperative  persons. "51 

The  second  reason  Nyerere  would  prefer  to  down-grade  examinations 
is  because,  according  to  him,  examinations  concentrate  on  recall  of 
stored  information.  Ideally,  the  student  comes  to  school  to  learn  to 
think  constructively  and  to  expand  his  creative  potentials.  Nyerere  is 
convinced  that  memorization  and  last  minute  cramming  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  anxiety  and  tension  that  go  with  examinations  are  really  not  that 
productive.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  in  practice  Tanzanian 

teachers  haye  continued  to  be  controlled  more  by  examination  content 
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than  by  syllabi  outline. 

In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice,  Nyerere 
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needs  to  set  up  a  special  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  the  use 
and  yalue  of  terminal  examinations  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
school  levels.  Perhaps  the  solution  may  be  for  each  school  to  provide 
an  accurate  profile  of  each  student  by  means  of  a  carefully  weighted 
state-wide  scoring  system  supported  by  teachers',  TANU  leaders' 
and  other  community  leaders'  references  as  a  way  of  awarding 
credentials  to  young  people  who  are  going  either  to  higher  educational 
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institutions  or  joining  the  labour  force.  Until  Nyerere  succeeds 
in  providing  a  practical  alterantive  to  examinations,  he  must  live 
with  them  as  necessary  evils  in  Tanzanian  education. 

Towards  a  Philosophy  of  the  Curriculum: 

Many  writers  in  the  field  of  curriculum  development  seem 

unanimous  in  affirming  the  necessity  of  providing  an  adequate  curriculum 

for  schools,  especially  at  the  primary  and  secondary  school  level. 

An  adequate  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  the  pupils  with  a  selection 

of  the  best  of  society's  reconstructed  common  experiences.  It  presents 

to  the  consciousness  of  the  young  pupils  the  best  of  society's  culture, 

values  and  achievements,  with  the  hope  that  through  this  presentation 

each  pupil  would  gradually  develop  a  fuller  perception  of  the  collective 

life  and  achievements  of  his  society.  There  is  a  parallel  between 

the  thought  of  Nyerere  and  the  suggestion  of  Hirst  and  Peters,  in  Logic 
55 

of  Education,  that  an  adequate  curriculum  ought  to  provide  the 
pupil  with  an  overall  guidance  for  his  personal  development,  while  at 
the  same  time  initiating  him  into  the  acceptable  consensus  of  what  is 
regarded  as  valuable  for  social  competence  in  his  society.  Nyerere's 
philosophy  of  the  curriculum  is  best  described  within  two  dimensions: 

(a)  the  historical  and  (b)  the  political  dimension. 
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(d)  The  concept  of  the  curriculum  assumed  a  historical  dimension 
in  Nyerere's  educational  thought  as  he  tried  to  link  curriculum 
development  with  the  past  and  present  history  of  Tanzania.  In  the 
past,  the  colonial  administration  imposed  a  curriculum  which  was 
calculated  to  wean  the  youth  of  Tanzania  from  his  natural  environment. 
In  the  words  of  Nyerere,  the  colonial  curriculum  imposed  on  the  African 
depersonalizing  "value  systems  and  the  habit  of  submitting  to 
circumstances  which  reduce  his  dignity  as  if  they  were  iramutabl e. 

In  order  to  reverse  this  situation,  the  primary  objective  of  Nyerere's 
new  curriculum  was  to  liberate  the  Tanzanians  from  the  depersonalizing 

structures  of  economic  life  under  colonial  imperialism.  These  were 
structures  which  made  the  African  unfree  to  either  truly  be  himself 
or  to  fully  integrate  himself  into  his  society.  In  a  very  important 
statement  on  future  educational  objectives  in  AFrica,  Nyerere  declared 
that  the  curriculum  must  be  geared  to  the  liberation  of  the  African 
"from  the  shackles  of  technical  ignorance  so  that  he  can  make  and  use 
tools  of  organization  and  creation  for  the  development  of  himself  and 
his  fellow  men. 

Whereas  the  colonial  educators  thought  of  the  curriculum  as 
something  that  was  static,  Nyerere's  notion  took  account  of  the  ever 
changing  needs  of  man  and  society.  For  the  colonial  masters,  the 
curriculum  was  like  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  (teacher), 
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to  mold  his  material  (pupil)  into  a  B1 ack-European .  Nyerere 
disagreed  with  the  static  image  of  the  African  school  child  represented 
in  the  cl  ay-artist  anology.  He  argued  that  whereas  the  clay  which  the 
artist  used  to  mold  his  ideal  into  a  piece  of  art  form  was  an  inert 
mass,  the  school  pupil  was  not  inert  but  the  centre  of  change  and 
activities.  A  curriculum  has  to  do  with  human  history  and  human 
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experience.  As  such,  it  is  a  process,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The 
impression  that  Nyerere  leaves  with  his  readers  is  that  the  curriculum 
is  a  never-ending  process  of  identifying,  planning,  evaluating  and 
re-evaluating  the  on-going  phenomenon  of  human  experiences. 

Tanzania,  under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  Nyerere,  is 
stirring  into  a  new  consciousness.  Having  cut  loose  the  fetters  of 
socio-economic  and  edcuational  imperialism,  the  people  of  Tanzania 
are  marching  into  the  history  of  conscious  humanity.  To  meet  the 
challenges  of  today,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Tanzanian  school 

curricula  move  with  the  changing  times.  Very  unfortunately,  according 
to  Mwalimu  Nyerere: 

We  have  been  too  timid  ...  to  effect  the 
required  radical  transformation  of  the 
system  we  inherited  ...  because  we  are  still 
mentally  committed  to  'international 
standards'  in  education.  We  still  apparently 
believe  that  a  Tanzanian  is  not  educated 
unless  his  education  takes  a  form  recognizable 
by,  and  acceptable  to,  other  countries  — 
and  in  particular  the  English  speaking  countries. 

It  is  from  others  that  we  see  our  certificates 
of  respectability.^ 

In  ESR,  Nyerere  presented  the  broad  outline  of  a  curriculum  which  did 

not  only  depart  from  the  colonial  value  systems,  but  which  endeavoured 

to  reconstruct  the  traditional  African  "attitude  of  mind".  In  order 

to  speed  the  progress  of  Tanzania,  the  new  curriculum  was  supposed  to 

prepare  every  school  pupil  to  cope  with  the  conflicts  of  life, 

especially  at  the  rural  level,  by  developing  new  methods  of  teaching 

and  learning.  Instead  of  clinging  onto  the  past  in  the  name  of 

maintaining  'international  standards'  Nyerere  suggested  a  curriculum 

which  would  enable  the  pupil  to  have  "an  enquiring  mind;  an  ability  to 

learn  from  what  others  do,  and  reject  or  adapt  it  to  his  own  needs; 

and  a  basic  confidence  in  his  own  position  as  a  free  and  equal  member 

of  the  society,  who  values  others  and  is  valued  by  them  for  what  he 
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does  and  not  for  what  he  obtained." 
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(b)  Nyerere  was  very  much  aware  of  the  powerful  influence  the 

curriculum  can  have  in  shaping  the  pupil's  view  point  towards  various 

socio-political  activities,  and  in  defining  his  attitudes  toward 

social  values  in  general.  He  was  therefore  determined  to  create  in 

the  Tanzanian  school  pupil,  attitudes  and  standards  which  were  in 

accordance  with  the  Ujamaa  ideology,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
dynamic  curriculum.  President  Nyerere  had  no  doubt  that  it  was 

whatever  society  puts  into  the  school  curriculum  that  eventually  came 

out  as  national  ideals  and  national  achievements. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  Nyerere 's  political  education  was  to 
produce  a  new  socialist  man;  a  true  m-jamaa  (socialist)  who  does  not 
exploit  his  fellow  man;  who  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  committed  to  selfless  service  to  the  community. 

Koghoma  A.  Malima,  in  an  article  entitled:  "Political  Education  in 
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Tanzania,"  '  describes  how  Nyerere  hoped  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 

Ujamaa  through  a  reformed  political  education.  Nyerere' s  aim  was  to 

lay  the  foundation  of  democratic  socialism  so  that  as  early  in  life  as 

possible  the  Tanzanian  school  pupils  would  be  "able  to  think  for 

themselves,  to  make  judgments  on  all  the  issues  affecting  them  and  be 

able  to  interpret  the  decisions  made  through  the  democratic  institutions 

of  our  soci ety. "  ^2 
The  Role  of  the  Teacher: 

To  carry  out  the  high  aspirations  of  Nyerere' s  socialist  state 
requires  a  teaching  cadre  that  is  clear  about  the  kind  of  society  he 
wants  to  build,  and  is  committed  to  helping  in  the  task  of  building 
such  a  society.  Nyerere  believed,  without  any  doubt  whatsoever,  that 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  revolutionizing  the  Tanzanian  society 
through  education  was  ultimately  in  making  teachers  the  primary 
animators  of  the  community. 
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To  be  a  teacher,  observed  Nyerere,  is  one  of  the  most  "powerful" 
vocations  in  life.  In  the  words  of  Frederick  Mayer,  the  vocation  of 
a  teacher  is  not  meant  for  everybody,  but  for  those  who  possess  "the 
feelings,  motives,  drives,  response,  recognition  and  cooperation", _ 
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which  are  very  fundamental  aspects  of  the  vocation  of  a  teacher.6* 
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If  "education  must  be  for  liberation",  in  Nyerere's  opinion,  the 

teacher  possessed  the  "power"  to  nourish  and  stimulate  the 

attitudes  of  mind  which  could  bring  about  this  revolution.  In  an 

eloquent  speech  about  the  "power"  of  the  teacher  Nyerere  declared: 

From  our  traditional  African  society  we 
inherit  concepts  of  equality,  democracy 
and  socialism  as  well  as  economic  back¬ 
wardness.  From  the  colonial  period  we 
inherit  concepts  of  arrogant  individualism 
and  competition  as  well  as  knowledge  about 
technical  progress.  It  is  our  teachers  who 
have  the  real  power  to  determine  whether 
Tanzania  will  succeed  in  modernizing  the 
economy  without  losing  the  attitudes  which 
allowed  every  human  being  to  maintain  his 
self-respect,  and  earn  the  respect  of  his 
fellows  while  working  in  harmony  with  them.  ° 

Nyerere  lamented  the  fact  that  not  many  Tanzanian  youth  wanted  to  be 

teachers.  The  reason  was  not  because  Tanzania  lacked  young  men  and 

women  who  possessed  the  teaching  aptitudes  referred  to  by  Frederick 

Mayer,  but  it  was  rather  on  account  of  the  false  notion  that  "teachers 

do  not  have  any  power".  Nyerere  called  this  false  assumption  "one 
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of  the  biggest  fallacies  of  our  society."  Perhaps  second  to  the 
family  environment,  he  suggested,  the  teacher  possessed  the  greatest 
power  on  earth  to  shape  the  minds  of  our  young  generations. 

If  education  within  the  Tanzanian  context  was  to  inspire  self- 
confidence,  then  the  teacher  must  be  confident  of  himself,  he  must  be 
able  to  trust  his  own  best  judgments  and  be  a  leader  both  in  words 
and  in  actions.  The  success  of  the  teacher  in  producing  a  proud  and 
self-reliant  generation  of  Tanzanian  citizens,  Nyerere  theorized, 
depended  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  willingness  of  the  teacher 
to  abandon  many  of  the  old  habits  of  thought  and  approaches  to  teaching 
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which  he  inherited  from  the  colonial  past.68  Nyerere  disagreed  with 
the  school  of  thought  represented  by  Edmund  J.  King,  who  defined  the 
role  of  the  teacher  as  that  of  a  conservator  of  the  status  quo; 
according  to  this  point  of  view,  the  teacher  had  no  influence  in  regard 
to  social  change.69  On  the  contrary,  Nyerere  argued  the  teacher's 
place  was  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  for  social  reform. 

At  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  when  the  child  first  comes  to  school, 
Nyerere  did  not  think  that  the  child  ought  to  be  left  to  his  own 
unguided  spontaneity.  Guidance  was  important  at  this  crucial  stage 
to  develop  the  powers  and  interests  of  the  child.  A  very  important 
role  of  the  primary  school  teacher  was  to  act  as  the  medium  of  suitable 
experiences,  supplying  the  pupil  with  the  right  conditions  which  were 
requisite  to  increasing  and  leading  the  pupil's  own  experiences  and 
thought  to  maturity.  According  to  Nyerere,  even  at  the  tender  age  of 
six  or  seven,  most  children  would  have  already  developed  some  character 
traits  and  absorbed  some  ideas  through  life  in  the  family.70  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  personal  experiences  of  the  children,  the  teacher  was 
to  guide  the  children  in  their  search  for  the  "ideas  of  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  non-family  situations."7^ 

The  mind  of  the  primary  school  child  was  still  very  flexible  and 
could  be  turned  in  any  one  of  many  different  directions.  The  people 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  shape  these  young  minds,  who  had  that  power, 
affirmed  Nyerere,  were  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  72  what  Nyerere 
implied  by  the  phrase  "shaping  infant  minds"  was  the  process  of  moving 
the  chidren's  mind  towards  a  new  way  of  thinking,  into  the  discovery 
of  new  ideas.  It  meant  guiding  the  children  until  they  arrived  at  a 
mature  and  more  critical  understanding  of  their  existential  reality. 
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By  drawing  the  attention  of  his  pupil  to  facts  and  ideas  which  were 
unclear  and  problematic,  the  teacher  was  to  help  in  shaping  his 
pupil's  critical  awareness. 

The  essential  role  of  the  teacher  was  to  instruct  and  to  motivate 
the  pupil.  The  teacher,  according  to  Nyerere,  was  to  provide  his 
pupil  with  the  factual  information  which  would  enable  the  pupil  to 
develop  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  achievement.  Adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  directed  towards  the  development  of  the  pupil's  sen¬ 
sitivity,  in  such  a  way  that  his  power  to  perceive,  understand  and 
pass  intelligent  judgment  on  any  factual  information  would  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

Nyerere  did  not  in  any  of  his  writings  attempt  a  philosophical 
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exposition  of  the  concept  of  instruction  or  teaching.  Nevertheless, 
a  study  of  his  numerous  writings  and  speeches  on  the  theme  of  education 
reveal  his  notion  of  the  concept  of  teaching.  It  is  clear  from  these 
sources  that  Nyerere  regarded  teaching  as  an  intentional  learning 
process  which  stressed  intelligent  reaction,  critical  thinking  and 
creativity.  He  thought  that  teaching  was  characterized  by  its  special 
connection  with  rational  explanation  and  critical  dialogue;  with  the 
enterprise  of  giving  honest  reasons  and  welcoming  radical  questions.^ 
Nyerere  believed  that  teaching  ought  to  be  democratic;  it  ought  to 
imply  respect  for  persons  and  the  transmission  of  knowledge  which 
appealed  to  the  free  rational  and  critical  judgment  of  the  learner. 

In  the  opinion  of  Nyerere,  teaching  ought  to  confront  the  pupil  with 
some  real  problem,  line  of  thought  or  action.  The  teacher  may  even 
contrive  in  his  teaching  method  to  throw  usually  surmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pupil.  By  this  device,  Nyerere  theorized, 
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the  teacher  was  best  able  to  help  the  pupil  to  develop  the  habit  of 
evaluating  and  using  data  intelligently,  while  also  motivating  the 
pupil  to  back  his  beliefs  with  appropriate  and  sufficient  means.  This 
method  of  teaching  which  could  be  described  as  a  problem-posing  method, 
was  compatible  with  teacher-learner  participation  in  all  phases  and 
aspects  of  the  educative  process.  It  also  exemplified  Nyerere's 
theoretical  assumption  that  no  teacher  was  so  knowledgeable  that  he 
could  not  sometimes  learn  from  the  pupil  or  the  illiterate  farmer.'76' 

The  practising  teacher,  Nyerere  argued,  cannot  afford  to  be  value- 
neutral.  His  teaching  must  be  reflected  in  his  value  judgments  and 
critical  standards.  In  teaching,  according  to  Nyerere,  the  teacher 
commits  himself  substantively  to  whatever  values  and  beliefs  he 
assigns  to  his  pupils.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  teacher 
realizes  the  necessity  of  rational  persuasive  arguments  to  support 
such  values  and  beliefs.  Rational  persuasion,  Nyerere  contended  must 
play  an  important  role  in  teaching.  Without  it,  the  dignity  and 
intellectual  integrity  of  the  pupil  was  liable  to  be  violated. 

Although  Nyerere's  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  called  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  socialist  attitude  of  mind  and  implied  a  specific  way  of  life, 
yet,  in  his  policy  statements,  he  cautioned  that  only  rational 
persuasion  may  be  used  to  teach  the  principles  of  Ujamaa.'76 

To  summarize,  Nyerere  believed  that  a  good  teacher  was  one  whose 
success  could  be  measured  in  terms  of  how  well  he  had  been  able  to 
awaken  in  his  pupil  curiosity  in  the  real  world  around  him,  and  how 
persuasively  he  had  been  able  to  motivate  in  his  pupil  a  genuine 
sense  of  belongingness  and  participation  in  the  socialist  aspirations 
of  Tanzania.  And  since  Nyerere  also  believed  that  "actions  speak 
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louder  than  words,"  he  argued  that  the  good  teacher  must  teach  by  being. 
He  must  not  only  teach,  he  must  also  do  as  he  teaches.  In  Nyerere's 
words: 


The  man  who  treats  everyone  with  respect,  who 
discusses  his  position  clearly,  rationally  and 
courteously  with  everyone  whatever  their  position  - 
that  teacher  is  inculcating  a  spirit  of  equality, 
of  friendship  and  of  mutual  respect.  And  he  is 
teaching  by  being  -  which  is^he  most  effective 
teaching  technique  existing. 

In  practice,  many  Tanzanian  teachers,  especially  at  the  primary 

level,  lack  the  critical  thinking,  self-confidence  and  cooperative 

attitudes  they  are  supposed  to  generate  in  their  students.  They  do 

not  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  Ujamaa  ideology  neither  do 

they  possess  the  initiative  and  incentive  to  inspire  Ujamaa  values. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  poor  performance  of  the  teachers  is  that 

they  are  inadequately  educated  and  not  qualified  to  provide  either 
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leadership  or  to  impart  practical  instruction.  Another  reason 
is  that  teachers  are  alienated  both  from  their  superiors  and  from 
their  students. 

They  teach  curricula  which  they  do  not 
design;  and  teach  for  examinations  which 
they  do  not  set.  Teachers  and  their  heads 
carry  out  directives  from  above,  in  a 
pattern  of  work  relationship  not  unlike 
that  between  teacher  and  student. 

Many  teachers  understand  "self-reliance  activities"  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  operating  a  school  farm.  They  think  the  only  time 
they  are  practising  education  for  self-reliance  is  on  "shamba  days".^ 
These  are  the  days  of  the  week  the  students  are  engaged  in  productive 
activities.  There  persists  the  separation  of  bookish  education  from 
its  practical  and  productive  content.  ol  In  addition,  relationships  of 
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dominance  and  submission  have  persisted  despite  the  objective 

clearly  stated  in  ESR  that  the  school  should  be  organized  in  a 

democratic  way  with  students  and  teachers  making  the  final  decisions 

about  production  and  other  school  activities.  According  to  M. 

Mblinyi,  teachers  supervise  "self-reliance  activities"  with  stick  in 

hand  instead  of  a  hoe. 

In  most  schools,  teachers  do  not  themselves 
join  students  in  productive  or  manual 
labour.  The  most  they  do  is  to  supervise 
students'  work.  Nor  do  students  in  most  of 
the  schools  have  control  over  major  decisions 
about  what  to  produce  and  the  distribution  of 
proceeds. .. .The  contradictory  nature  of  school 
productive  activities  has  led  students  and 
parents  in  (some)  schools  to  complain  that  ? 
students  are  being  exploited  by  teachers.  ° 

In  ESR  Nyerere  sets  very  high  goals  for  teachers  in  Tanzania. 
Like  many  of  his  policies  which  cannot  be  faulted  at  the  theoretical 
level,  it  is  very  difficult  for  Tanzania  to  produce  teachers  that 
satisfy  Nyerere' s  aspirations.  It  does  seem  that  the  introduction 
of  Universal  Primary  Education  in  1977  has  further  lengthened  the  day 
when  Tanzania  can  boast  of  adequately  educated  teachers. 


Vocational  Versus  Liberal  Education: 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  Nyerere' s  curriculum  reform  was 
to  try  to  bridge  the  gap  between  mental  and  manual  work  in  education. 
Before  the  publication  of  Education  for  Self-Reliance,  the  notion 
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prevailed  in  Tanzania  that  a  liberal  education  was  superior  to  any 
form  of  vocational  education.  In  fact,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  pupils 
and  parents  alike  to  call  the  one,  'education'  and  the  other  'training' 
thus  there  were  colleges  where  liberal  education  was  acquired 
different  from  the  technical  training  schools,  where  the  emphasis  was 
on  mere  training. ^  The  sole  aim  of  liberal  education  was  the  develop 
ment  of  the  pupils'  intellect  through  the  study  of  purely  academic 
courses.  Vocational  education,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  training 
in  some  practical  skill.  In  Tanzania,  it  was  thought  that  vocational 
education  was  meant  for  the  Africans,  or  the  masses  of  the  labouring 
people,  who  were  destined  to  serve  the  educated  elite. 

In  chapter  three  while  discussing  Nyerere's  work  ethic, it 
was  pointed  out  how  the  dualism  which  nurtured  the  opposition  of  work 
versus  the  pursuit  of  education  for  its  own  sake  could  be  traced  to 
the  colonial  masters  and  through  them  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy.  In  Tanzania  any  type  of  technical  skill  or  training  which 
involved  physical  energy  and  assiduity  of  practice  was  generally 
looked  down  upon  by  the  people.  As  Mwalimu  Nyerere  puts  it,  "our 
present  system  encourages  school  pupils  in  the  idea  that  all  knowledge 
which  is  worthwhile  is  acquired  from  books." Nyerere  seriously 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  give  undue  priority  to 
"bookish  knowledge"  as  represented  in  the  liberal  education  Tanzania 
inherited.  Such  a  type  of  priority,  the  Mwalimu  commented,  has  given 
rise  to  general  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the  labouring  masses 
and  has  generated  false  pretensions  and  self  deceptions  in  the  youth. 

At  present  Nyerere  writes: 

Our  pupils  learn  to  despise  even  their  own 

parents  because  they  are  old-fashioned  and 
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ignorant;  there  is  nothing  in  our  existing 
educational  system  which  suggests  to  the 
pupil  that  he  can  learn  important  things 
about  farming  from  his  elders.  The  result 
is  that  he  absorbs  beliefs  about  witchcraft 
before  he  goes  to  school,  but  does  not  learn 
the  properties  of  local  grasses;  he  absorbs  the 
taboos  from  his  family  but  does  not  learn  the 
methods  of  making  nutritious  traditional  foods. 

And  from  school  he  acquires  knowledge  unrelated 
to  agricultural  life.  He  gets  the  worst  of 

both  systems'. 86 

Nyerere  believed  that  knowledge  can  never  attain  vividness  and 

reality  so  long  as  it  was  purely  academic  or  cut-off  from  the  concrete 

social  context  of  finding  solutions  for  poverty,  hunger,  unemployment 

and  so  on.  Practical  work,  according  to  Nyerere,  was  not  to  be 

divorced  from  academic  knowledge,  rather  it  ought  to  be  a  primary 

manifestation  of  intelligence.^  Tanzania  cannot  afford  the  luruxy  of 

isolating  scholarship  from  the  work  which  was  vital  to  the  welfare  of 

the  masses  of  rural  Tanzanians.  In  a  developing  country  such  as 

Tanzania,  there  was  a  high  demand  for  different  kinds  of  skills, 

which  require  different  individual  training.  What  was  important, 

Nyerere  stressed,  was  that  all  the  citizens  of  Tanzania,  no  matter 

the  level  of  their  academic  qualifications,  cultivate  the  attitude  of 

"giving  service  and  expecting  service".  The  pervading  atmosphere 

should  be  one  of  work  and  social  responsibility.  Whether  one  man  has 

a  university  degree,  another  a  vocational  school  diploma  and  another 

an  illiterate  farmer,  what  Nyerere  expected  of  all  Tanzanians  was: 

An  attitude  of  wanting  to  work,  in  whatever 
work  there  was  to  do,  alongside  and  within 
the  rest  of  the  community,  until  finally  there 
is  no  more  distinction  between  a  graduate  and 
an  illiterate  than  there  is  between  a  man  who 
works  as  a  carpenter  and  his  fellow  who  works  as 
a  brickmaker.  Graduates  and  illiterates  would 
then  accept  their  tasks  as  distinctive,  and  as 
making  different  demands  on  them,  but  as  being 
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in  both  cases  a  part  of  a  single  whole. 

Nyerere  contended  that  work  activities  were  very  important  in 
education  because  they  not  only  initiated  the  school  pupil  into  the 
art  of  putting  theory  into  practice,  but  they  also  provided  the  pupil 
with  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  some  form  of  cooperative  activity 
[for  example,  the  school  farm),  which  promoted  the  Ujamaa  ideology. 

In  stressing  the  educative  value  of  practical  work,  Nyerere  unknow¬ 
ingly  echoed  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  less  known  German  philosophers 
of  education,  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  who  at  the  turn  of  this  century 
wrote: 


It  is  unimportant  where  work  disciplines  a 
man,  whether  at  the  study  desk  or  at  the  easel, 
at  the  bench  or  at  the  loom,  out  in  the  fields 
or  in  the  workshop,  working  in  manufacture  or 
in  the  service  of  practical  charity.  For  there 
is  one  thing  common  to  all  upright,  serious 
work,  namely,  that  it  exercises  the  powers  of 
will,  on  which  are  based  the  most  important 
civic  virtues  --  diligence,  care,  conscientious¬ 
ness,  perserverance,  attention,  honesty, 
patience,  self-control  and  devotion  to  a  firm 
disinterested  aim. 

There  can  be  no  knowing  without  doing.  Nyerere  dismissed  any 
type  of  knowledge  that  did  not  lead  to  action  as  useless  given  the 
socio-economic  underdevelopment  of  rural  Tanzania.  By  emphasizing 
vocational  education,  Nyerere 's  message  to  the  youth  of  Tanzania 
was  that  no  true  education  can  be  attained  except  through  work.^ 

If  education  must  lead  to  "sel f-rel iance"92  it  had  to  achieve  trade 
efficiency,  skill  development  and  stimulate  the  desire  to  engage  in 
creatiye  work.  In  other  words,  education  for  "self-reliance"  must, 
in  Nyerere1 s  words,  "turn  out  men  who  have  the  technical  knowledge  and 

QO 

ability  to  expand  the  economy  for  the  benefit  of  man  in  society. 
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Nyerere  is  not  less  successful  than  other  education  policy 
workers  in  most  countries  in  coping  with  the  liberal  education  versus 
career  preparation  dilemma.  Indeed,  he  is  probably  performing  better 
than  many  others.  In  an  effort  to  de-emphasize  the  concentration  on 
intellectual  training,  the  Tanzanian  educational  policy  has  become, 
in  theory,  weighted  towards  vocational  training.  One  obvious  risk  of 
over-emphasis  on  vocational  skills  is  that  general  education  is 
being  neglected.  At  least  at  the  primary  school  level  the  curriculum 
does  not  cater  for  a  broad  range  of  intellectual  abilities  and  a 
variety  of  individual  aspirations.  For  example,  the  direction  of 
change  is  reflected  in  the  new  aims  of  primary  education  in  Tanzania. 
Upon  completion  of  primary  school,  the  pupil  should: 

=  have  attained  permanent  functional  literacy  in  Swahili; 

=  have  had  practical  experience  in  poultry  farming,  vegetable 
growing,  maintenance  of  simple  farm  tools,  and  repair  of  domestic 
furni ture; 

=  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  prepare  and  maintain  simple 
domestic  and  farm  accounts; 

=  finally,  the  pupil  should  have  internalized  to  a  large  extent, 
the  ujamaa  social  goals,  especially  that  of  living  together  as  equals 
and  working  together  to  build  a  nation  where  no  one  is  oppressed.94 

Although  "The  Musome  Resolutions"  emphasized  the  need  for  incorpor¬ 
ation  of  science  and  technology  into  all  levels  of  the  school  system, 
in  practice  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  basic  skills  curriculum 
of  primary  education  does  not  provide  for  organization  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  the  skills  of  critical  and  creative  thinking. 
According  to  M.  Mblinyi,  "Mass  education  (primary  and  adult  education) 


. 
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remains  basically  oriented  toward  reading,  writing,  numeracy  and 
vocational  manual  skills  separated  from  their  content".  Nyerere's 
efforts  to  unite  mental  and  manual  work  in  education,  especially  as 
objectified  in  the  school  shamba,  have  suffered  considerable  setbacks. 
Although  nearly  all  primary  and  secondary  schools  engage  in  productive 
activities  (especially  farming)  in  general,  "self-reliance  activites" 
are  isolated  from  academic  course  work  in  the  timetable,  and  are  not 
designedtopromote  meaningful  learning  experiences. 

Theories  and  Realities 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  arising  from  Nyerere's  educational 
philosophy.  Some  of  these  problems  are  theoretical  while  others  are 
practical.  Among  the  theoretical  problems  are:  (a)  the  principle  of 
equality  and  (b)  the  indoctrination  versus  pa-ti ci pati ve  education. 

(a)  Although  the  ghost  of  egalitarianism  stalks  Nyerere's  theory  of 
education,  the  fact  is  that,  in  practice,  there  are  many  socio¬ 
economic  obstacles  to  equal  education.97  Nyerere  has  been  known 
to  declare  that  education  is  like  a  birth  right  which  must  not  be 
denied  to  any  citizen  of  Tanzania. 

In  Tanzania,  as  is  true  of  most  developing  nations,  education  is 
regarded  primarily  as  an  investment  of  scarce  capital  in  human 
resources,  and  as  such,  it  is  crucially  important  that  the  returns  from 
this  investment  be  maximized.  In  order  for  all  the  school  age  children 
in  Tanzania  to  benefit  from  a  universal  and  free  primary  education 
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program,  more  capital  investment  will  have  to  be  made  in  education. 
Nyerere  has  himself  admitted  that  Tanzania  cannot  afford  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  the  country's  wealth  being  invested  in  education. 

The  proportion  of  the  national  income  which  is  spent  on  education, 

no 

according  to  Nyerere,  "ought  to  be  decreased."  In  order  to  give 
every  school  age  Tanzanian  at  least  a  primary  education,  new  school 
facilities  are  required.  But  the  provision  of  such  facilities  depends 
on  increased  national  production,  which  in  turn,  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  educational  development.  So  Nyerere  is  caught  in  a  great 
vicious  circle  created  by  the  lack  of  money  or  lack  of  increase  in 
national  economic  development. 

Education,  whether  in  a  capitalist  or  socialist  society,  tends 

to  sort  people  occupationally,  economically  and  socially.  This 

sorting  results  in  the  formation  of  different  class  structures.  In 

Tanzania,  the  primary  school  leavers  are  in  a  class  of  their  own; 

so  are  the  secondary  and  technical  school  graduates,  the  University 

graduates  and  other  professionals.  Of  course,  the  illiterate  farm 

peasantry  form  a  class  at  the  bottom  of  the  line.  Each  of  the  classes 

mentioned  above  commands  a  different  level  of  public  esteem  and 

prestige  in  the  community.  Those  with  more  education  are  held  in 

higher  esteem.  In  an  article  on  "Tanzanian  Political  Leadership", 

P.  J.  McGowan  has  observed  that: 

Under  normal  conditions,  educational  achievement 
is  related  to  prestige  or  status...  There  are 
major  difficulties  in  attempting  to  separate 
the  status  or  prestige  associated  with  either 
formal  education  or  occupation...  This  is 
especially  true  of  post-colonial  societies... 

We  believe  that  recruitment  in  Tanzania  will 
continue  ^  favor  education  or  occupational 
prestige. 


. 
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Apart  from  bestowing  prestige  or  status,  education  in  Tanzania 

is  still  very  much  tied  to  a  salary  structure.  Hence  differences 

in  monetary  rewards  have  resulted  in  differences  in  life  styles 

and  standard  of  living.  By  virtue  of  the  different  types  of  jobs 

which  must  be  filled,  it  is  obvious  that  not  every  citizen  of  Tanzania 

has  the  same  opportunity  or  the  same  talent  to  contribute  equally  to 

the  socio-economic  growth  of  the  nation.  In  Tanzania,  as  in  most  other 

countries,  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  education  to  allocate  people 

among  the  various  jobs  in  an  increasingly  differentiated  occupational 

structure.  Nyerere  publicly  accepted  the  notion  that  equality  had 

to  be  sacrificed  drastically  in  order  to  produce  the  high  level 

101 

manpower  necessary  for  development.  Given  the  limited  resources  of 
Tanzania,  it  becomes  very  important  to  have  different  minimum  amounts 
of  types  of  formal  schooling  for  various  job  functions.  For  example, 
Nyerere  argued  that  the  Ujamaa  young  farmer  did  not  require  the  same 
number  of  years  of  schooling  as  a  doctor  would.  This  approach, 
however,  tends  to  make  even  worse  the  problem  of  the  underlying 
mechanisms  which  are  responsible  for  inequalities  in  income  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  those  with  extended  schooling 

are  held  to  be  both  more  desirable  and  have  more  financially  rewarding 
102 

jobs.  The  major  problem  in  educational  practice  as  Nyerere  himself 

had  acknowledged,  was  how  to  prevent  the  system  which  will  continue  to 

offer  places  to  less  than  all  the  school  age  children  in  the  country 

from  perpetuating  an  elite  society  in  which  the  rewards  go  to  those  who 

have  been  fortunate  enough  and  academically  clever  enough  to  go  through 

,  103 

primary  school  and  secondary  school . 

In  practice  there  continues  to  be  inequality  in  access  to  education 
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in  Tanzania.  According  to  Joel  Samoff: 

At  least  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
access  to  education  has  been  the  promixate 
determinant  of  class  differentiation  in 
Tanzania  and  in  much  of  Africa.  Despite 
several  initiatives  to  overcome  this 
legacy  of  European  rule,  perhaps  more  sharply 
focused  in  Tanzania  than  in  many  other  African 
countries,  education  and  class  situation 
continue  to  be  firmly  linked. 

M.  Mb i 1 cny i  agrees  with  the  above  opinion  in  stressing  that  "access 
to  the  schooling  system  has  not  been  equal  in  Tanzania  at  any  level. 

The  children  of  the  educated  stratum  continue  to  have  overwhelming 
advantages  over  the  poor  and  the  peasants. 

Nyerere  has  yet  to  succeed  in  devising  a  uniquely  Tanzanian 
educational  system  which  would  function  as  a  selective  device  for  the 
allocation  of  roles  and  at  the  same  time  not  confer  special  status  or 
privileges  on  those  selected  for  the  more  demanding  and  highly  skilled 
positions.  Nyerere' s  doctrine  that  character,  cooperativeness  and  a 
desire  to  serve  are  as  relevant  to  a  person's  ability  to  benefit  from 
society  as  his  academic  degrees,  is  slow  to  take  root  in  Tanzania. 

This  is  all  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  continuing  use  of  monetary 
reward  as  a  major  return  for  people's  services.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  Ujamaa  and  Nyerere' s  egalitarian  dream,  is  the 
awareness  by  many  Tanzanian  children  and  their  parents  of  the  disparity 
in  rewards  between  those  working  in  the  land  and  those  who  have  paid 
jobs.  There  will  always  remain  the  tension  between  the  allocative 
and  the  egalitarian  functions  of  education,  so  long  as  the  average 
Tanzanian  parent  believes  that  academic  excellence  marks  out  his  child 
as  deserving  of  a  privileged  status  in  society. 

A  major  obstacle  to  reform  along  more  egalitarian  lines  is 
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the  understandable  concern  of  parents  that  their  children  acquire 
the  type  of  education  that  will  lead  to  better  jobs.  Despite  Nyerere's 
efforts  "to  alter  the  colonial  definition  of  schooling  shared  by  rich 
and  poor  workers  and  petty  bourgeoisie  the  definition  necessarily 
persists".107  This  is  perhaps  the  main  reason  why  Nyerere's  concept  of 
the  "Community  Education  Centres" ,100designed  to  stimulate  mass  education 
is  creating  some  problems.  The  Kwamsi si-Korogwe  community  school  will 
be  used  to  illustrate  some  of  these  problems. 

The  vi 1 liaaers  in  Kwamsi si -Koroqwe  community  were  consulted  about 
the  type  of  education  they  wanted  for  their  children.  Because  this 
was  a  predominantly  agricultural  community,  the  villagers  opted  for 
an  education  which  would  increase  their  cash  crops,  and  thereby 
enhance  their  standard  of  living.  The  parents  and  teachers  then 
proceeded  to  draw  up  an  appropriate  curriculum  and  thus,  the  Kwamsi si- 
Korogwe  community  school  was  established.  The  set-up  of  the  school 
was  such  that  there  were  no  specially  designated  teachers.  While  the 
professional  teachers  acted  as  resource  persons,  the  parents  taught 
their  children  local  history,  traditional  arts  and  crafts,  the  children 
taught  their  parents  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  together  teachers 
parents  and  children  learned  better  methods  of  farming.  Everyone 
contributed  his  or  her  best  as  the  school  and  community  worked  in 
tandem  to  meet  and  improve  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Kwamsi si-Korogwe.  10~ 

Even  though  the  Kwamsi si -Korogwe  Community  School  experiment  had 
been  as  innovative  as  it  had  been  successful,  it  also  threatened  to 
be  socially  discriminatory.  The  school  curriculum  was  local  and  the 
standard  of  instruction  was  below  the  national  average.  Given  the 
central  importance  of  competitive  entrance  examination  of  an  academic 
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nature  in  the  criteria  for  admission  to  all  tertiary  institutions, 
the  graduates  of  Kwamsi si -Korogwe  have  had  little  or  no  change  of 
acquiring  a  secondary  education.  In  a  country  where,  in  the  words 
of  M.  Mbilinyi,  "educational  qualifications  determine  entry  to  the 
top  of  the  occupational  hierarchy,"  ^this  experiment  is  open  to 
the  accusation  of  foreclosing  the  options  of  the  youth  of  Kwamsi si- 
Korogwe.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  academic  subjects,  the 
community  of  Kwamsi si -Korogwe  may  never  be  able  to  produce  its  own 
doctors,  or  lawyers  or  engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  communities 
like  the  Chagga  and  Haya,  who  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  the 
community  school  experiments,  have  produced  and  continue  to  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  intellectual  leaders  and  professional  experts 
for  Tanzania.  ^ ^ 

Nyerere's  theory  of  education  in  relation  to  social  equality 
thus  suffers  from  a  measure  of  inconsistency  in  the  face  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  (like  Kwamsi si -Korogwe)  which  is  designed,  no  matter  how 
unintentionally,  to  keep  a  large  number  of  rural  Tanzanians  occupied 
with  increasingly  less  rewarding  patterns  of  life.  In  spite  of  his 
good  intentions,  Nyerere's  educational  reform  from  the  ideological 
point  of  view,  may  inevitably  remain  elitist  for  many  more  years  to 
come.  On  account  of  scarce  investment  capital,  not  all  school  age 
children  are  able  to  attend  primary  school.  Then  again,  the  vast 
majority  of  those  attending  primary  school  cannot  hope  to  get  any 
further  than  a  primary  school  diploma.  Out  of  the  lucky  few  who 
complete  their  secondary  school,  only  a  handful  can  gain  admission 
into  the  university.  For  now,  it  is  obvious  that  Nyerere  is  not  able 
to  attain  his  ideal  of  equality  of  access  to  education  for  all 
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(b) 


In  order  to  create  the  appropriate  atmosphere  for 
participative  education  (as  opposed  to  indoctrination)  it  is 
first  of  all,  necessary  to  remove  institutional  inflexibilities  and 
rigid  practices.  In  spite  of  the  bold  initiative  taken  in 
1974,  there  persists  a  number  of  undemocratic  and  rigid 
practices  in  the  Tanzanian  educational  system.  As  M.  Mbilinyi 
observes : 

In  a  situation  of  domination  and  subordination, 
where  democratic  procedures  of  policy-making 
and  lesson  evaluation  are  not  followed,  self- 
confident  citizens  capable  of  making  their  own 
decisions  and  unafraid  to  criticise  leadership 
when  it  has  erred  will  not  be  produced."  4 

The  educational  establishment  in  Tanzania  is  run  in  bureaucratic 

fashion  with  TANU  policy  makers  and  senior  civil  servants  in  the 

Ministry  of  Education  at  the  top,  while  teachers  and  students  remain 

powerless  at  the  bottom.  ^ 

There  continues  to  be  the  problem  of  over-centralization  of 
curriculum  design  and  the  supply  of  new  instructional  materials.  As 
M.  Mbilinyi  points  out,  the  way  to  create  and  enrich  meaningful  school 
curricula  in  Tanzania  can  only  be  through  social  practice,  involving 
progressive  teachers,  students,  peasants  and  other  progressive  forces 

1 1  f 

in  its  evaluation  and  redesign.  In  practice,  however,  it  does  seem 
that  Nyerere  and  his  TANU  executives  have  not  only  sought  to  provide 
an  established  framework  of  educational  values  and  ideals,  but  have 
set  definite  goals  and  indicated  what  ought  to  be  and  what  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  Tanzanian  school  curriculum.^ 
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At  the  very  heart  of  the  educative  process,  as  Nyerere  himself 
concedes,  is  the  formation  and  promotion  of  critical  consciousness 
and  rational  autonomy.  However,  some  philosophers  of  education  have 
argued  that  the  "courtyard  of  reason  must  be  entered  by  the  doorway 
of  habit".  What  this  means  is  that  children  must  first  acquire  a 
firm  foundation  of  the  established  basic  truths  or  norms  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live.  Then  as  they  grow  up  and  become  more  intellectually 
mature,  they  will  gradually  come  to  grasp  in  more  explicit  way  the 
fundamental  principles  which  provided  the  backing  for  the  truths  which 
have  already  been  inculcated  into  them.  -  Julius  Nyerere' s  philosophy 
of  the  curriculum  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  above  view  point. ^20 

In  ESR  Nyerere  left  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  of  Tanzanian  education 

was  to  transmit  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  apriori  truths  or  norms. 

The  Tanzanian  school  children  had  to  be  taught  Ujamaa  values  and 

principles;  values  and  principles  which  they  were,  at  the  primary 

school  level,  in  no  position  to  test.  A  situation  such  as  this 

creates  a  paradox  whereby  the  curriculum  and  the  procedure  used  to 

achieve  education,  seem  to  defeat  the  primary  objective  of  education 

which  is  the  promotion  of  critical  thinking  and  rational  autonomy. 

M.  Mblinyi  has  noted  how  both  a  coercive  and  a  repressive  ideological 

apparatus  are  relied  upon  to  increase  social  control. 

A  high  degree  of  coercion  is  found  within  the 
so-called  ideological  apparatuses  of  schooling 
for  example,  caning  of  students  as  the  predom¬ 
inant  mode  of  control...  the  emphasis  on  student 
discipline  and  punishment  of  student  resistance 
to  the  hierarchical  authori tarian  structure  of 
the  school  (especially  at  secondary  school  leivftl) 
by  emphasis  from  the  National  School  System. 

The  aim  of  Nyerere' s  revised  school  curriculum,  no  matter  how 
unpretentious  his  intention  may  seem  to  be,  is  to  make  the  Tanzanian 
youth  adopt  the  Ujamaa  way  of  life.  This  by  itself  may  not  necessarily 
constitute  indoctrination.  But  in  conjunction  with  M.  Mblinyi 's 
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evidence  of  the  actual  practice  of  certain  coercive  methods  to 
inculcate  social  values,  Nyerere  is  open  to  the  accusation  of  indoc¬ 
trination.  It  is  well  to  point  out,  however,  the  lack  of  agreement 
about  what  constitutes  indoctrination. 

Many  analytic  philosophers  have  made  claims  and  counter  claims 
about  what  constitutes  indoctrination.  Today  there  is  no  agreement 
in  sight.  The  statement  is  over  the  search  for  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  for  indoctrination.  The  crucial  test  of 
indoctrination  is  located  in  a  number  of  controversial  criteria,  the 

four  most  important  of  which  are:  the  content  criterion,^  the  method 
cri  ter  ion, the  intention  criterion]^-  and  the  consequence  criterion. 

As  the  root  word  suggests,  indoctrination  is  the  implanting  of  doctrines 
or  beliefs  of  a  certain  sort.  Anthony  Flew  has  described  indoctrination 
in  two  senses: 

In  the  primary  sense,  we  have  suggested 
indoctrination,  where  it  is  taken  to  be  a  bad 
thing,  is  a  matter  of  trying  to  implant  firm 
convictions  of  the  truth  of  doctrines  which  are 
in  fact  either  false^or  at  least  not  known  to 
be  true...  In  the  secondary  sense,  indoctrination 
would  be  a  matter  of  trying,  in  any  sphere  what¬ 
ever,  to  implant  beliefs,  even  those  which  are 
true  and  known  to  be  true,  by  certain  disfavoured 

methods. 126 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  the  Tanzanian  curriculum  does 

not  provide  the  school  children  with  sufficient  variety  or  knowledge 

of  competing  ideologies  to  enable  them  to  freely  consider,  even  if 

only  to  reject,  any  other  social  creeds  or  philosophy  of  life. 127 

The  teaching  methods,  the  curriculum  and  the  organization  of  school 

and  classroom  prevalent  in  many  primary  and  secondary  schools  are 

diametrically  opposed  to  the  objectives  of  developing  creativity  and 

critical  thinking.  The  continuing  use  of  the  cane  is  symbolic  of  the 

authority  relations  in  the  school  and  classroom.  But  above  all,  the 

lack  of  feedback  from  the  classrooms  to  the  curriculum  developer  not 

only  frustrates  teachers,  but  it  also  removes  the  chance  for  creative 

128 

curriculum  development  through  practice. 
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Perhaps  the  single  most  important  source  of  contradiction  in 
Nyerere's  theory  of  participative  education  lies  in  the  misrepresenta¬ 


tion  of  the  concept  of  teaching.  In  theory  Nyerere  argues  that 
teaching  is  open-ended  and  democratic.  In  the  teaching  process,  both 
the  students  and  their  teachers  participate  in  the  process  of  thinking 
and  decision  making.  Of  even  more  importance  is  the  suggestion  that 
in  a  democratic  teaching  process,  each  and  every  pertinent  view  on  a 
given  subject  ought  to  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  expressed 
and  evaluated.  Unfortunately,  the  particular  genius  of  Nyerere  has 
limited  the  input  from  the  citizens  of  Tanzania.  Very  often  there  are 
no  alternatives  to  the  ideas  of  the  Mwalimu;  neither  are  the  ideas  of 
the  philosopher-president  very  often  subjected  to  objective  criticism. 
So  it  does  seem  that  whereas  in  theory,  Nyerere  would  want  education 
to  be  democratic,  in  practice  however,  Nyerere's  educational  objective 
is  calculated  to  make  the  youth  of  Tanzania  imbibe  the  Ujamaa  way  of 
thinking,  acting  and  living. 

Some  of  the  practical  problems  connected  with  Nyerere's  philosophy 

129 

of  education  are  commented  on  in  different  sections  of  this  thesis. 

It  has  to  be  observed  here  that  despite  Nyerere's  attempt  to  make 
primary  education  in  Tanzania  terminal  education  or  a  self-sufficient 
education  for  living,  primary  schools  in  Tanzania  (especially  the 
private  schools)  remain  geared  to  tertiary  entrance.  And  at  the 
secondary  school  level  the  curriculum,  despite  formal  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  is  excessively  dominated  by  bookish  education  separated 
from  its  practical  and  productive  content.  This  is  true  because  of 
the  still  severe  competition  for  entry  to  colleges  of  education  and 
the  university. 
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Nyerere  is  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  reconciling  the  com¬ 
petency  claims  of  broad  educational  aims  with  preparation  for  working 
life.  If  he  continues  to  concentrate  upon  preparing  the  village 
youth,  at  the  primary  school  level,  for  the  labour  market,  he  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  foreclosing  the  rural  youth's  options  to  proceed  to 
secondary  school,  or  even,  the  university.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  the  revolution  through  education  is  to  materialize, 
there  is  need  to  provide  the  rural  school  pupils  with  practical 
orientation  towards  agriculture,  home  economics,  commerce  and  other 
practical  subjects. 

ESR  is  a  blue  print  of  the  fundamental  change  in  the  approach  to 
education  which  is  required  by  Nyerere 's  determination  to  make 
Tanzania  a  socialist  state.  In  ESR  Nyerere  provides  the  theoretical 
concepts  and  ideas  which  constitute  the  basic  attitudes  and  values 
which  education  ought  to  generate.  He  tries  to  ally  schooling  to  the 
legitimate  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  people  to  attain  self-reliance 
in  all  aspects  of  life.  The  new  school  curriculum  which  Nyerere 
proposes  is  geared  to  shaping  the  attitudes,  involvement  and  committ¬ 
ment  of  the  youth  of  Tanzania  with  a  consistent  ideological  direction. 
However,  there  are  contradictions  between  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  in  Tanzania.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  thesis, 
nevertheless,  that  although  the  obstacles  presented  by  these  contradic¬ 
tions  may  be  daunting,  yet  it  may  well  be  that  only  time  can  show  the 
real  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  power  of  Nyerere's  ideas  as 
an  autonomous  element  in  the  total  situation  of  Tanzania. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSION 

In  what  sense  is  Uuluis  Nyerere  to  be  considered  a  philosopher? 

What  is  the  philosophical  contribution  he  has  made  in  clarifying  for 

the  people  of  Tanzania  some  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  time  ? 

In  this  concluding  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the  two 

questions  posed  above  and  to  relate  both  questions  to  the  specific 

area  of  educational  theory  and  practice  in  Tanzania. 

The  total  body  of  Nyerere' s  writings  is  enormous,  but  it  is  also 

unsystematic.  Nyerere  does  not  make  any  pretence  to  being  technically 

philosophical  in  any  of  his  writings.  Yet  he  does  try  in  all  of  his 

works  to  clarify  the  pressing  problems  of  the  time.  This  way  he 

fulfills  one  of  the  many  tasks  of  a  philosopher.^  One  might  call 

2 

Nyerere  an  "operational"  philosopher.  Unlike  the  conventional 

academic  approach  to  philosophy,  Nyerere  engages  in  an  extensive 

inquiry  into  the  relations  between  thinking  and  doing.  At  the 

completion  of  his  philosophical  studies  at  Edinburgh,  Nyerere  realized 

that  the  most  admirable  of  human  accomplishment  was  the  kind  of, 

thinking  which  was  capable  of  bridging  the  old  chasm  between  the 

3 

world  of  ideas  and  the  world  of  actions.  Operational  philosophy 
as  opposed  to  bookish  philosophy  was  Nyerere 's  answer  to  the  above 
challenge. 

Marx,  Freud  and  Einstein,  in  a  paraphrase  of  Anatol  Rapoport, 
are  not  often  thought  of  as  "philosophers",  at  least  not  in  the  same 
way  as  Plato,  Hegel  and  Bergson  are.  Perhaps  this  is  so,  argues 
Rapoport,  because  Marx,  Freud  and  Einstein  fixed  their  attention  on 
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"events"  (such  as  "price  fluctuations",  "impotence",  "propagation  of 

electromagnetic  waves")  instead  of  on  "ideas"  (such  as  "the  soul", 

"the  Absolute",  "the  Vital  Force")  as  the  philosophers  who  are 

universally  recognized  as  philosophers  did.  Yet,  continues  Rapoport, 

there  is  an  abundance  of  ideas  in  the  theory  of  surplus  value,  in 

the  notion  of  the  Oedipus  complex  and  in  the  definition  of  space-time 

curvature.  The  difference  between  thinkers  like  Plato,  Hegel  and 

Bergson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Marx,  Freud  and  Einstein  on  the  other, 

is  that  one  can  trace  the  ideas  put  forward  by  the  latter  to  some 

sort  of  action  or  some  set  of  "operations"  both  with  regard  to  where 

4 

the  ideas  come  from  and  to  what  can  be  done  with  them. 

Nyerere  treated,  within  a  different  context,  the  sort  of  problems 
which  occupied  Marx.  Instead  of  focusing  on  the  theory  of  surplus 
value,  Nyerere's  point  of  departure  was  the  principle  of  human 
equality.  His  obsession  with  this  principle  grew  out  of  observable 
events.  Colonialism,  racial  discrimination,  economic  inequality 
and  repression  marked  the  society  in  which  Nyerere  grew  to  intellectual 
maturity.  And  he  was  quick  to  realise  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  life  of  thought  and  the  real  life  situation  in  Tanganyika.  One 
of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Nyerere's  philosophy  was  that  the 
environment  in  which  people  think  about  their  society  influenced  what 
they  did  (or  did  not  do)  about  the  society. 

The  socio-political  structure  of  Tanganyika,  before  Independence, 
vividly  characterized  the  story  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Even 
when  it  seemed  anti-establishment  to  insist  on  justice,  Nyerere's 
lonely  voice  never  tired  of  awakening  the  consciences  of  the  colonial 
masters  to  the  fact  that  the  environment  created  by  human  inequality 
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in  Tanganyika  was  hostile  to  human  progress.5  It  was  Nyerere's 
conviction  that  "man  can  only  live  in  harmony  with  man  and  can  only 
develop  to  his  full  potential  as  a  unique  individual,  in  a  society 
which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  human  equality  . ..". 

In  order  to  find  solutions  to  the  social  and  moral  strife  of 
Tanzania  Nyerere  embarked  on  a  philosophical  way  in  which  intellectual 
advances  are  bound  up  with  crucial  and  vital  experiences  affecting 
man's  whole  life.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  could  be  rightly 
concluded  that  Nyerere  thought  of  philosophy  as  an  instrument  of 
social  reform. ^  He  devoted  most  of  his  intellectual  energies  to 
finding  rational  explanations  of  the  conflicts  and  practical  issues 
growing  out  of  the  conditions  in  his  contemporary  society.  As  far 
as  Nyerere  was  concerned,  philosophy  consisted  of  an  imaginative 
blend  of  theory  and  practice.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  write  a 
systematic  treatise  on  the  significance  of  "equality"  while  doing 
nothing  to  reform  the  unequal  social  order  under  which  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  lived  a  life  of  abject  poverty,  while  the 
few  enjoyed  their  affluence. 

In  what  way  did  Nyerere  contribute  to  his  people's  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  man  and  society?  Perhaps  before  answering  this 
question  it  is  important  to  stress  the  particular  genius  of  Nyerere. 
According  to  G.L.  Cunningham,  "while  it  may  not  be  very  popular,  and 
certainly  not  very  Marxist  to  focus  attention  on  one  individual,  it 
is  undeniably  true  that  the  interest  in  and  the  curiosity  about 
Tanzania,  and  the  modest  gains  in  equality,  racial  harmony,  rural 
development,  freedom  of  inquiry  -  all  these  are  due  to  the  genius  of 

o 

one  man  -  Julius  Nyerere".  There  is  a  valid  case  for  the  argument 
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that  it  is  Nyerere  the  theoretician  rather  than  Nyerere  the  "President", 
who  has  captured  the  imagination  of  many  researchers  and  scholars 
since  the  publication  of  Ujamaa:  Basis  of  African  Socialism  in  1962. 9 

Nyerere 's  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  is  a  unique  African  synthesis  of 
man  and  society,  aimed  at  not  only  arousing  the  consciousness  of  man 
to  the  evils  of  inequality  and  social  injustice,  but  it  also  postulated 
a  new  socialist  society  as  an  alternative.  From  the  traditional 
African  roots,  Nyerere  derived  and  emphasised  the  three  classic 
liberal  ideals  of  freedom,  equality  and  fraternity.  When  in  1962  he 
projected  Ujamaa  as  an  "attitude  of  mind",  Nyerere  was  in  fact  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  self-esteem,  responsibility,  cooperation,  the 
purpose  of  wealth,  and  so  on,  at  a  philosophical  level.  Then  in 
1967,  after  the  Arusha  Declaration,  Ujamaa  proceeded  from  an  attitude 
of  mind  to  concrete  action  to  abolish  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man. 
Nyerere 's  concept  of  Ujamaa  as  practicalized  in  the  Arusha  Declaration 
affirmed  the  idea  that  no  man  should  be  exploited  by  another. 

Nyerere 's  work  ethic  stressed  the  obligation  to  work;  its 
philosophical  premise  was  that  it  was  only  through  frugality  and  work 
by  every  ablebodied  person  that  the  socialist  dream  could  be  a 
reality.  The  aim  of  Nyerere's  work  ethic  was  to  create  a  people  who 
would  effectively  contribute  to  the  socio-economic  development  of 
Tanzania  and  not  be  parasites  who  depended  on  the  hard  labors  of 
others . 

The  dominant  concern  of  Nyerere's  communitarian  ethic  was  to 
achieve  a  moral  society,  a  society  devoid  of  selfish  individualism 
and  conmitted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  common  good.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  the  commitment  of  man  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 
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One  of  the  central  themes  of  Nyerere's  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  was 
the  concept  of  self-reliance.  As  understood  within  the  Tanzanian 
context,  self-reliance  meant  reliance  upon  oneself  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  behavior.  It  meant  taking  care  of  oneself  and  meeting 
one's  needs  and,  in  addition,  self-reliance  was  considered  as  a 
guideline  for  the  individual's  relations  with  other  people.10 

Nyerere  deserves  many  compliments  for  trying  to  rejuvenate  the 
African's  traditional  pride  in  himself  and  what  he  can  do.  More  than 
any  other  intellectual  leader  in  the  recent  history  of  Africa,11 
Nyerere  has  worked  the  hardest  and  most  consistently,  both  at  the 
theoretical  and  practical  levels,  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
Colonized  African  in  his  own  worth,  in  his  African  values13  and  in 
his  ability  to  solve  his  problems. 

Nyerere  not  only  tried  to  contemplate  the  world  but  he  tried 
to  change  it.  In  his  effort  to  work  out  a  new  synthesis  for  solving 
the  problems  of  man  and  society,  he  had  to  rely  on  his  personal 
intuition  coupled  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  present.  As 
he  himself  admits,  "no  blueprint  can  be  drawn  up  for  the  future".13 
Although  some  scholars  might  hesitate  to  call  Nyerere's  Ujamaa  a 
precise  philosophy,  it  is  no  doubt  a  general  guide  to  theory  and 
action.  Within  the  Tanzanian  context  Ujamaa  no  doubt  provides  a 
set  of  values  and  dimensions  for  consciously  shaping  a  historical 
process . 

However,  there  are  some  obstacles  to  understanding  Nyerere's 
perspective  because  his  philosophical  thought  is  non-systematic  and 
relatively  unorganized.  Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  contradictions 
in  Nyerere's  thinking  is  due  to  his  romanticising  of  traditional 
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African  society.  Whereas  he  thought  that  Ujamaa  could  be  built  on 
social  structures  already  available  in  traditional  African  societies, 
he  argued  at  the  same  time,  that  the  dismantling  of  traditional 
institutions  to  give  place  to  modern  ones  was  inevitable.^  Nyerere 
called  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  traditional  attitude  of  mind  but 
he  failed' to  provide  a  theory  of  historical  change,  such  as,  for 

15 

example,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  produced  in  his  Glimpses  of  World  History. 
Nyerere  has,  furthermore,  not  provided  his  readers  with  a  systematic 
account  of  how  the  transition  to  socialism  (in  its  Tanzanian  context) 
might  occur.  Neither  has  he  dealt  with  the  philosophy  of  becoming 
as  it  constrasts  with  the  philosophy  of  being  or  the  broader  questions 
of  dialectics  and  change,  such  as  are  treated  in  Engels'  Dialectics  of 
Nature 

In  spite  of  these  deficiencies  the  author  of  this  thesis  agrees 

with  the  suggestion  made  by  John  Hatch: 

"It  is  true  that  (Nyerere)  romanticized 
traditional  African  society,  that  his 
description  of  it  did  not  entirely  conform 
with  practice  in  many  parts  of  his  own 
country,  still  less  in  other  areas  of  the 
continent.  Yet  if  his  was  not  a  strictly 
accurate  historical  description  of  Africa 
life  it  did  contain  moral,  social  and 
political  concepts  which  most  Tanganyikans 
recognized  as  ideals,  even  where  they  had 
often  fallen  short  of  performance".'' 

Finally  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  contradictions  that 

arise  in  implementing  Nyerere's  Ujamaa  policies  may  be  attributable 

more  to  the  opposition  of  the  petty  bourgoeis  elements  in  Tanzania 

than  to  inconsistencies  in  Nyerere's  thought. 

Nyerere  believed  that  the  conception  of  education  as  a  social 
process  and  function  has  no  definite  meaning  until  one  has  defined 
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the  kind  of  society  one  has  in  mind  to  bring  about.18  Ujamaa  defined 
the  type  of  society  for  which  education  had  to  prepare  the  youth  of 
Tanzania.  In  other  words,  the  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  contained 
implicitly  the  core  of  what  could  be  construed  as  Nyerere's  theory 
of  education.  To  bring  about  a  socialist  society  required  a  revolution 
in  values  and  attitudes  and  therefore  a  revolution  in  education. 
According  to  Nyerere  education  was  necessary  for  changing  the  mentality 
which  was  the  starting  point  for  all  work  of  socialist  reconstruction. 

In  Education  for  Self-Reliance  Nyerere  provided  the  guidelines 
for  an  educational  system  based  on  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
Tanzania  and  theorized  about  the  means  necessary  to  achieve  these 
goals.  In  ESR  Nyerere  took  the  position  that  there  should  be  a 
decisive  relationship  between  the  new  socialist  society  and  the  school 
system.  While  rejecting  the  colonial  educational  policy  which 
encouraged  an  attitude  of  inequality  among  human  beings,  Nyerere's 
new  curriculum  was  designed,  to  induce  the  (a)  attitude  of  equality 
and  cooperation  with  other  men  on  the  basis  of  equality  for  their 
common  welfare  and  the  development  of  mankind;  (b)  to  promote 
Tanzanian  consciousness  and  strengthen  African  values,  while  reflecting 
the  basic  economic  realities  of  Tanzania;  (c)  to  create  a  new  socialist 
man,  who  is  liberated  in  mind,  who  submerges  self  in  service  to  his 
nation  and  mankind,  who  is  self-disciplined  and  who  does  not  regard 
his  education  as  a  tool  for  the  exploitation  of  others;  (d)  finally, 
the  new  curriculum  was  designed  to  encourage  both  intellectual  and 
economic  self-reliance. 

Like  his  comprehensive  philosophy  of  Ujamaa  on  which  he  based 
his  theory  of  education,  there  are,  however,  a  number  of  contradictions 
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between  theory  and  practice  in  Nyerere's  projected  educational  reforms. 
Perhaps  Noa  Vera  Zanolli  provides  the  most  indepth  analysis  of  such 
contradictions  in  his  study  of  the  educative  process  in  the  Ulanga 
District  of  Tanzania.  Among  others  he  has  observed  that  the  idea 
of  self-reliance,  as  conceived  by  Nyerere,  has  not  yet  permeated  the 
schools,  although  efforts  are  no  doubt  underway.  He  has  also 
observed  that  the  school  children's  impact  on  economic  development  is 
extremely  limited  if  not  non-existent.  Nyerere's  frequent  references 
to  education  as  "transmission  of  culture"  is  an  essentially  conserva¬ 
tive,  indoctri native  approach.  Such  a  view  does  not  and  cannot 
produce  "critical  thinkers"  and  "liberated  citizens"  which  Nyerere  in 
theory  posits  as  objectives  of  the  new  curriculum.  Furthermore,  many 
Tanzanians  still  regard  education  as  a  tool  for  personal  success  in 
life;  and  identification,  responsibility  and  loyalty,  among  many 
Tanzanian  school  leavers,  are  first  to  their  families  and  then,  to 
Tanzania.  The  youth  of  Tanzania  according  to  Noa  Zanolli: 

"feel  loyalty  primarily  toward  their  families 
and  clan;  "Tanzania"  for  them  is  an  abstraction, 
few  know  the  country  from  their  own  experience. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  more  will  be  gained 
by  appealing  primarily  to  their  commitment  toward 
their  families  than  to  one  toward  their  country. 

This  appeal  can  lead  to  increased  initiative 
for  the  sake  of  their  families.  It  will  be  an  22 
added  incentive  for  staying  in  their  villages". 

Despite  the  contradictions  inherent  in  Nyerere's  educational 
theory  and  practice,  it  has  nevertheless  to  be  acknowledged  that 
fundamental  educational  reforms  have  been  implemented  in  Tanzania. 

These  include  a  production  component  in  all  primary,  secondary,  and 
teacher-training  institutions,  the  rapid  eradication  of  illiteracy 
in  many  areas  and  the  promotion  of  universal  primary  education  for 
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al 1  seven-year  olds . 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  thesis  that  Nyerere  has  succeeded, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  in  his  efforts  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
his  people,  especially  through  a  reformed  political  education,  to  the 
evils  of  inequality  and  social  injustice. 
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Footnotes 


Philosophers  are  far  from  reaching  any  agreement  as  regards  what 
philosophy  is  all  about.  For  an  interesting  reading  on  the  tasks  of 
philosophy  see,  Arthur  C.  Danto.  What  Philosophy  Is.  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1968),  pp.  1-15. 

2 

I  have  adopted  the  use  of  this  word  from  Anatol  Rapoport.  See, 

A.  Rapoport.  Operational  Philosophy.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1953),  p.  3. 

3 

J.K.  Nyerere.  "The  Role  of  an  African  University"  in  Journal 
of  Modern  African  Studies.  Vol .  9,  No.  1  (1971),  pp.  107-114. 

4 

Anatol  Rapoport.  o£.  cit. ,  p.  4. 

5 

J.K.  Nyerere.  "The  Race  Problem  in  East  Africa".  See,  Freedom 
and  Unity,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

6J.K.  Nyerere.  Freedom  and  Socialism,  op.  cit.  Introduction, 
p.  23.  ” 

^John  Dewey  was  a  great  exponent  of  the  role  of  philosophy  in 
practical  social  affairs.  In  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  (Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  1957,  p.  121)  Dewey  defines  philosophy  as  a  "social 
method  -  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  social  and  moral  strifes  of 
contemporary  society".  It  is  this  Deweyan  notion  of  philosophy  as  a 
social  method,  flexible  and  concerned  with  practical  human  affairs 
that  has  been  adopted  in  this  thesis.  This  notion  of  philosophy  comes 
closest  to  Nyerere's  conception  of  Ujamaa  Philosophy.  For  a  good 
article  on  the  role  of  philosophy  vis-a-vis  social  reform  see: 

Brand  Blanshard.  "Can  the  Philosopher  Influence  Social  Change",  in 
Journal  of  Philosophy.  Vol.  II  (1954),  pp.  731-753. 

o 

G.L.  Cunningham,  see  "Book  Review"  in  Canadian  Journal  of  African 
Studies ,  Vol.  12,  No.  2,  1978,  p.  316. 

g 

The  point  that  is  being  made  here  is  that  no  scholar  has  taken 
up  interest  in  Nyerere's  Tanzania  because  Nyerere  is  the  Head  of  State. 
I.O.W.  Nyerere  earns  his  merits  on  the  independent  basis  of  an 
intellectual  genius,  not  as  a  President. 

^Noa  V.  Zanolli.  Education  Toward  Development  in  Tanzania. 
Pharos-Verlag  Hansrudolf  Schwabe  AG,  1971,  p.  30. 

1 1 

We  note  here  that  there  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  Nkrumah's 
philosophy  of  "Conscienci sm"  was  in  reality  his  own  thought. 
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12 

The  Formation  of  Operation  Ujamaa  (operation  youth)  in  1968,  is 
a  practical  example  of  Nyerere's  effort  to  encourage  a  return  to 
African  values.  See  The  Nationalist.  Dar  es  Salaam,  December  30th, 


1 3 

J.K.  Nyerere.  "The  Future  of  Africa".  See  Freedom  and  Unity, 
op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

14 

‘M.M.  Saul  die.  "Recent  Trends  in  African  Socialism".  African 
Quarterly,  Vol .  Ill,  No.  3,  1967,  p.  265.  “ 

15 

Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Glimpses  of  World  History.  New  York:  The 
John  Day  Company,  1942. 


Friedrich  Engels.  Dialectics  of  Nature.  Translated  and  edited 
by  Clemens  Dutt,  New  York:  international  Publishers,  1940. 

^ John  Hatch.  Two  African  Statesmen,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 

1 8 

J.K.  Nyerere.  Education  for  Self-Reliance. 

19 

N.V.  Zanollj.  Education  Toward  Development  in  Tanzania,  op. 

cit. 


20 

Ibid,  p.  230,  also  see  p.  220. 

21  Ibid,  p.  223. 

22 Ibid,  p.  222. 

23 

M.  Mbilinyi.  "Peasants  Education  in  Tanzania".  African  Review, 
op.  cit. ,  p.  173. 
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